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PREFACE- BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ADI BRAHMO SAMAJ, 


The Tuhfatul M^wahhiddin of Ilajab Ram- 
molmn Roy is the index to a certain stage in the 
liistory of his mind. It marks the period when he 
had just emerged from the idolatry of his age but 
had not yei risen to the sublime Theism and Theis- 
tlc Worship first proclaimed in the Trust-Deed of 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj. Every production of the 
Rajah must possess the highest interest to the 
Bralimos of India- and the Theists aqd liberal 
thinkers of other countries. I, therefore, requested 
my old and much* respected learned friend, Moulvie 
Obaidiillah El Obaide, to translate 'it into English. 
He has -kindly and zealously complied with my 
request in spite of the no ordinary difficulties of. 
the t.ask. The best thanks of the Brahmo Com- 
munity are due to him for its accomplishment. 
An English translation' of the work was a desidera- 
turn long felt by that community.* 


Jeoghue, 

%bth \^ugu8ti 1884 , 


RAJNARAIN BOSE. 




TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 

TfiE following is a literal English translation of 
Tuufalul 31uwalihiddhi or “the Gift to the Deists” — 
a small pamphlet m Persian, by the late , Eaja 
Ram Mohun Roy,* on the doctrine^of Deism. It 
has been undertaken at the request of my old and 
esteemed friend Baliu Raj Narain Bose, the Presi- 
dent of tlfe A'di Brahma Samaj, in order to put it 
within ^thc reach of English knowing people, who 
have Aot a sufficient knowledge of Persian to under- 
stand the original work, which, although a small one, 
is written in an abstruse style and is full of Arabic 
logical and philosophical terms, so that it was not an 
easy task to render it into intelligible English. 

* The difficulty of tire task and how far I have done 
justice to the original may he seen by any Anglo- 
P6rsian scholai* on reference to the original. The fact 
of the* book being written in an abstruse oriental 
style, is a reasonable excuse for the translation npt 
being in elegant i^fiodern English. The work was un- 
dertaken in the midst of the bustle of my official and 
private business, and therefore it is hoped that the 
generous public will take a lenient view of any 
shortcoming that they may find in the translation. 


D A C C*A, 

The 1st Sept., i88.3. 


} 


Obaidullaii El Obaide, 

% 

The Translator. 




•INTRODUCTION 

{In Arabic.) 

I TRAVELLED in the remotest parts <of the world, in plains 
ad Well as in hilly lauds, and I found the inhabitants 
thereof agreeing generally in believing ' in the existence of 
One Being Who is the source of creation and the governor 
of it, and disagreeing in giving peculiar attributes to that 
Being and in holding diSerent creeds consistii^g of the doctrines 
of religion and precepts of Hdvdm (forbidden) and Hdldl 
(legal). From this Induction it has been known to me that 
turning generally towards One Eternal Being, is like a 
natural tendency in human being and is common .to all 
individuals of mankind equally. And the inclination of 
each sect of mankind to a particular God or Gods, holding 
certain especial’ attributes, and to some peculiar forms of 
worship or devotion is an excrescent qualit/ grown tin 
mankind) by habit and training. What a vast, difference is 
there between nature and habit ! Some of, these sectarians' 
^e ready to confute the creeds of others owing to* a dis- 
agreement with them, believing in the truth of .sayings 
of thqir predecessors; while those predecessors also like 
other men were ’liable to commit sins and mistakes. 

* Hence either all those sectarians (in pretending the truth 
of their own religion j are true or false. In the'formei'case, 
the two contradictoi^os come together (which 

is logically inadmissible) and in *)he latter case, either false- 
hood is to be imputed to f. certain religion particularly or 
commonly to all ;* in the' first case Tarjih bila Murojjeh 
ib i’ giv^i'ig •preference v^ithout there being any 

reason for it (which is logically inad,missible) follows. HSnce 
falsehood jis common to all religions without distinction. I 
have explained this (my opinion) in Persian as it is more 
intelligible to the people of Ajam, (i.e. Non-Arabians). 



GIFT TO THE DEISTS. 

(In Persian.) 

Happy is the time of those persons who are apt to make 
dstiiiction between the conditions which are found In 
individuals owing to habit and frequent association, and 
those intrinsic qualities which are the results of the cravings 
of nature in species and individuals, and try their utmost 
to make an enquiry into the truth and falsehood of the differ- 
ent principles of religion held by different people unbiassed 
in favour of any one, and scrutinize even those propositions 
which are admitted by all without looking into the position 
of those persons by wdiom they have been asserted. 
Because to comprehend the real nature of things created 
for different purposes and to know the degrees of different 
acts with latent effects (both of which are the essential parts 
of human perfection) are themselves quite difficult. Never- 
theless most , of the leaders of different religious, for tlie 
sake of perpetuating their names and gaining honour, 
Laving invented several dogmas of faith, have declared 
them in the form of truth by pretending some supernatural 
acts or by the force of their tengue, or some other njeasnre 
suitable to the circumstances of their c6ntemporaries, and 
thereby have made a multitude of people adhere to them 
so that those poor people having lost sight of conscience 
bind themselves to submit to their leaders any think it 
to be a sin to make distinction between ay real virtue 
and an actual sin in carrying* "'nt the injunctions of th^ir 
religious leaders. Having a regard for iheir religion and 
faith, they think such abominable acts as murder, usurpation 
an4 torturing others, although they be of the same species 
and offspring of the same parenls, acts of gre^t virtue. 
And having an irapressior. that a firm belief (lit. pure 
faith) in their spiritual leaders, notwithstanding the com- 
mission of most abominable deeds sucli as telling lies, 
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• breach of trust, tlieft, adultery &c., which are heinous 
crimes in reference to future life as well as mischievous to 
society ’ {lit. public) is the cause of salvation from 
sins* they alwa^dbvote their valuable time to reading 
stories and 'd^ends which are full of impossibilities 
JijjJl and which tend to strengthen (lit. increase) this 

faith in their past religious leaders as well as in the present 
religious expounders Accidentally if any of them 

having a sound mind and reason, has an in clination to m ake 
e nquirie s about the tru.th of his adopted creed, he, agahi, 
according to the habit of the followers of religions, thinks 
this inclination to be a result of Satanic temptation 
and thiiijcing it to be a cause of destruction to him in this 
world as well as in the*next, immediately recants fibm it. 
The fact is this, that each individual on account of the con- 
stant hearing of the wonderful and impossible stories of 
fiis by-gone religiousjioroes and hearing the good results of 
those assumed creeds of that nation among whom he has, 
been born and brought up, from his relatives and neighbours 
during the time of boyhood when his Realties were swscep- 
tiWe of receiving impressions of • ideas conveyed do 'him, 
acquires such a Arm belief in religious dogmas tlu#t he 
dannot renounce his adopted faith although nwJst of its 
doctrines be obviously nonsensical and absurd^ He prefers 
that faith to all others and continues always to observe the 
rites and ceremonies of it an,d thereby he is daily more 
Srmly attached to it; hence it is evident that a man having 
idopted one particular religion with such firmness, diis 
sound mind after reaching the age of'lnaturity with acquired 
knowledge of books, without being inclined to make en« 
:"quiries into the truth of the admitted propositions o/ so 
“ ;any years, is insufficient to discover thevj-eal truth.- 
•|^h§r, that very man sometimes in hope of attaining the 
sur of being o.^ujtahid or religious expounder, becomes 
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anxious to i javent new artfiune nts founJod on so called Fcasoh 
and tradition by the help of his own knowledge and intellect, 
in order to give strength to the doctrines of his faith. The 
Miiqallids or common people following that religion by 
blind imitation, who are always anxious at heart W’ give 
preference to their faith to other religions according to the 
proverb that '‘A Hoo is stifBcient fo/ (exciting) a rnad fel- 
low,” making those fallacious arguments thegroi^ds of their 
dissensions, boast of their own religion, and'^int out the 
faults of the religions of others. If by chance sometimes 
any one through want of prudence makes tfny question 
against any principles of faith of his religion, his co-religion- 
ists in ca.se of having power, make over that inexperienced 
fellow’ to the tongue (point) of 'the spear {i. e. kill him', 
and in case of their having no such opportunity make him 
over to the spear of the tongue (i e overload him wuth re- 
proaches and slanders). The state of infli^ience of these leaders 
over their followers and their submission to 4;hem have 
reached such a degree that some people having a firm belief 
in the sayings of their leaders, think some stones and vege- 
tables or animals to be the real object of their worship ; and 
in opposing those who may attempt to destroy those ob- 
jects of their worship or to insult them they think shedding 
the blood of others or sacrificing their own lives, an object of 
pride in this world, and a cause of salvation in the next. 
It is more strange that the Mujtahids or religious expoun- 
ders of them also after the examples of the leaders of other 
religions, putting aside justice and honesty, try to invent 
passages in the form iS reasonable, argumeiUis in support of 
those articles of faith, which are evidently nonsensical and 
absurd, and thereby ‘try lo give stfengtb to the faith of the 
common people who are deprived of insight and disc jtion. 

♦ 3 - ur * *^'^4 
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“ We seek protectioi^f God from the evil temptations of 
ourselves and from our evil deeds/’ 

Although it is a fact and cannot he denied, that as man- 
kitfii «.re naturally social beings, they are required to live 
together socially; but as society depends upon individuals 
understanding the ideas of each other reciprocally and on 
existence of some rul^s by which the property of one is to 
be defined and distinguished from that of anotlier, and o.ie 
is to be prevented from exercising oppression over another, 
so all the races inhabiting different countries, even the 
inhabitants of isolated islands and the summits of lofty 
mountains, have inve nted especial words indicating iCertain 
ideas, w^iich form the basis of the invention of religion ^nd 
upon whiclj organization' of society depends. As the foun-, 
datioo. of religions, is based on the belief in the existence 
of'^ul (which is defined to he a^substance governing Ijody) 
*and on the existence of the'^fi^t world, which is held'lb be 
the place, of receiving compensation for the good .find ev^ 
dqeds done in this world after the separation of the soul 
from the body; they (mankind) are to be excuse’d in ad- 
mitting and teaching the , doctrine of existence of soul 
and the next world (although the*real existence of soul and 
the next world is hidden and mysterious for the sake 
of the welfare of the people (society)-^^s thqy simply, for 
the fear of punishment in the next world aud the penalties 
’inflicted by the worldlv^thoriUes, refrain from commission 
of illegal deeds. '“But to the belief in these two indis- 
pensable doctr ines,h u nd reds of useless hai;dsh i ps and ^ri vations 
regarding eating and drinking, purity and impurity, auspi-' 
piousness and inauspiciousness &c. have been added, and 
thus they have becomS causes *of injury and detrimental 
to social life and sources of trouble and bewilrkxment to the 
people,, instead of tending to •the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of society. • 
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Holiness to God ! [i.e,, it is stra^^e to say) that notwith- 
standing these ardent enthusiasms on the part of the Mujia- 
hids or tlie doctors of religiouj there is always an innate 
faculty existing in the nature of mankind that in case any 
person of sound mind, be fore or a fter assumi ng the doc trines 
of any religion, makes a n enqu iry into the nature of the prin- 
ciples of religious doctrines, primary or secondary, laid down 
by,diiferent nations, without partiality and with a sense of 
justice, there is a strong hope that he will be able to dis- 
tinguish the truth from untruth and the true propositions 
from the fallacious ones, and also he, becoming free from the 
"u seless restraints of reli gion, which sometimes, become 
sov’.rces of prejudice of one against another and causes of 
p hysical and mental tro ubles, will turn to the One 
Being who is the fountain of the harmonious organiza- 
tion of the universe, and will pay attention to the good of 

the society. * y ilj aUi 

Whom ‘ God lecds {to righteous path) there is- none to 
mislead him and whom he misleads there is no leader for 
him}f 

It is to be seen that the followers of certain religions be- 
lieve that the true Creator has created mankind for dischar- 
ging the duties connected with the welfare of the present 
and future life by observing tenets of that particular re- 
ligion; and tliat the followers of other religiorrs who differ 
from them i'n'articles of faiths are liable to punishment and 
torments in tl^e future life. And as each particular class defers 
the good results of tpieir own acts and the bad results of 
the practices of the followers of other religions to the life 
afterideath, therefore none of them can refute the dogma? 
of others in ' this life, consequently they sow the seeds of 
prejudice and'disunion in their hearts, instead of sincerity,’ 
and condemn each other to be deprived of eterpal blessings. 


* A ouotafcion from tho Koran» 
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Whereas it is' quite evident that all_of them are living here 
equally e njoying the external blessings of nature {lit. heaven) 
as lights of the stars, pleasure of the season of spring, the 
fall* of rain, health of body, external and internal good, and 
other enjoyments of life ; as well as equally suffering from 
inconveniences and pains, as gloominess of darkness and 
severity of cold and mental disease and narrowness of cir- 
cumstances and outf?ard and inward evils, without any 
distinction in being follower of a particular religion. 

Although each individual of mankind, without instruction 
or guiding of any one, simply by keen insiglit into, and deep 
observation of, the mysteries of nature such as different 
inodes i)f life fixed for different kinds of animals and vege- 
tables and propagation of* their species and the rules *of the 
movements of the planets and stars and endowment of 
innate affection in animals towards their ofispsings for nur- 
turing them withou^having any object in exchange from 
them in future, and so forth, has an innate faculty in him 
^y which he can infer that there exists a Being ^bo (with 
His wisdom) governs the whole universe ; yet it is clear 
that,, every one in^ iraitatkm of the individuals of the 
nation among'whom he has been*brought up, professes the 
existence of a particular Divinity (with.particular attributes, 
ascribed '‘to him) and adopts certain tenets /ollowing that 
particular creed. For instance, some of them believe in a 
God qualified with human attributes as anger, mercy, hatred 
and love ; and others believe in a Being comprehending and 
extending all over nature ; a few are inclined to atheism 
or* thinking the, Bahr (time) »r nature as the creative 
principle of the Universe, and some of them givS Divine 
attributes to large created beings and make them objects of 
worship. These persons do not make any distimstion between 
the .beliefs Tjrhich are the results of a special training and 
habit and an absolute belief in the existence of the Source of 
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observed personally ; for instance raising the dead, ascending 
to heaven &c., which are said to have been occurred many 
hundreds of years ago. It is to be wondered at, that 
aUhough people in worldly transactions, without knowing 
a certain connection of one with another, do not believe that 
the one is the cause and the other the effect, yet when 
there is influence of religion and faith, they do not hesitate 
to call one the cause and the other the effect, notwithstand- 
ing there is no connection or sequence between the two. 
For instance, the removal of a calamity by the effect of 
duds or certain prayers or getting recovery from disease 
by the effect of certain charms, amulate, &;c. 

When enquiries are made about the mysteries'bf these 
things wliich are so wonderful that reason hesitates to 

ft 

believe in their truth, the leaders of religion, sometimes ex- 
plain for the satisfaction of their followers, that in the 
affairs of religion and faith, reason atfd its arguments have 
nothing ta do ; and that th^fifairs of religion depend upon 
faith and Civine Help, '^ow could a matter which has no 
proof and which is inconsistent with reason be received and 
admitted by men of reaspn Takef admonitions from 
this^ 0 'people of insight 

They sometimes 'having a profound knowledge (of logic) 
begin to argue that it is not impossible for the power of that 
Omnipotent Creator who has brought the whole Universe into 
existence from perfect nonentity that He should unite life 
with the bodies of the dead a second time or should give to 
earthly bodies the property of light or the power of air 
to travel at a great distance within a short time. But 
this'argumeut does not prove anything but probability of 
occurrences of such things while they have to prove real 
occurrence of miracles of their ancient religious leaders and 


Au Arabic pLraae from the iSToran. 
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tlie modern Mujtahids, so it is clear to the men of under- 
standing that there is no Taqurib^ in this argument. 

. Resides, if their arguments were held to be true, then 
there would be no way for M^nd or questioning 
the truth of a premiss in a syllogism, during 
Munazara or discusskm, and the door of rejecting any 
proposition, whateverjt might be, would be entirely closed. 
Because any one in attempting to prove impossible things 
might have recourse to such proposition during discussion ; 
and thus there would" tie no difference between the ideas of 
'possible and impossible^ consequently the whole 
foundation of composing syllogism and logical demonstration 
%vould fall to the ground. While it is an admitted fact 
that the creatpr has no power to create impossible things ; 
for instctnce co-partnership with God or non-existence of 

/jod or existence of two contradictories &c. 

• 

A Verse from Hafiz. ' 

•The disputes of seventy-two sectsf are to be excused, 
because they not finding the truth, have trotted the way 
of fables or nonsense, • 

Whereas on account of distance of time the great super- 
human powers of the by-gone leaders of difFement religious, 
are impossible to be proved by a knowledge gathered by 
exteVnal senses, (which, undej certain conditions impart a 
positive knowledge); therefore the doctors of different 
persuasions, relying on the faith of their followers, have 
made the idea of yiy Ta' wa^r ( traditio ns proved by a series 
of general report) a means of proving such things.* While 
with a little consideration of the true idea of y Tawatur 

* Taqurib means in Logic agreement of conclusion with quaesUum or the 
propoiitiou to be proved. 

t There aA seventy- two sects among the Mahomedans. 
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which produces positive belief and a Tawatur assumed by 
the followers of religions, the evil of fallacy can be re- 
moved. Because according to the followers of religiotia 
Tptivatur is a report coming down from a certain class of 
people to whom falseliood of that report cannot be imputed ; 
but whether such a class of people e^tisted in ancient times, 
is not known to the people of the present time through the 
medium of external senses or experience ; rather it is quite 
obscure and doubtful. Besides, great discrepancies in the 
. traditions of by-gone leaders of each religion, indicate 
falsehood of their assertion. If it is said that the 
truth of the statement of the first class of people who 
gave report of the miracles of ^ their leaders, by eye- 
witness, is to be proved by the statement of the next class 
who were their contemporaries, and so for proving t]ie truth 
of the statement of the next or second class, evidence of 
the third class (who were their con|emporaries) must be 
kdded ; because belief in the truth of the statement of the 
second class .also wants a proof, and likewise for the truth of 
the statement of the third .class, evidence of the fourth class 
ought to be added and so on till it would reach the people 
who live in the present time, and so this link or series of 
evidence will come down gradually to posterity. It is 
clear that men of sound mind will hesitate to reckon that 
class of people 'who co-exist with them, to be a truthful 
people to whom falsehood cannot be imputed especially in 
matters of religion. Besides a great contradiction is found 
in affirmation and negation of prophecy and other good 
attributes of the leader^ of different- religions and these c6n- 
tradbctory reports are proved also b}' 2'awatur. Therefore in 
taking for granted the truth of the reports of each party, 
there would be admitting two coutradic- 

toriesh And giving preference to one report above another 
without any ground of preference is {i. e., giving 
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one tiling preference to another without any reasonable 
ground). Because each party can equally pretend that the 
statement of their ancestors was true and reliable. The fact 
is th'at a Tawatur in the sense of receiving a report admis- 
sible to reason from a people whose state*raent is not contra- 
dicted by any one, is i^seful in giving positive belief. But 
this sort of Tawatur is quite different from the discrepant 
reports contrary to reason. From this assertion the following 
arguments (produced by doctors of religionj are easily re- 
futed. Th^y firstly-, that “how are those persons who 
believe the narratives regarding the ancient kings owing to 
their being inserted in history and received by Tawatur or 
traditional series, to be justified in rejecting the facts relat™ 
ing the supernatural works performed by the leaders of reli- 
gions, wliich ar^ mentioned in ancient books and are proved 
by 'Tawatur or traditions of nations, from tiihe to time ? 
And, secondly, that Usw can those who in spite of difference 
in coloflrs; shapes and manners of offsprings o^a person 
from him, and in spite of the real* fact being hidden 
to them, believe in particular descent or births only by 
general report or Taimtur, should hesitate to believe in the 
holiness and the miracles of the ancient Mujtakids, which ^re 
also received in the same way of TawatfirV^ Inasmuch as 
the narratives regarding the by-gone kings, *for insfancS, 
asceridance of a certain king to the thrond and fighting 
with certain enemies &c., are«uch facts as were then reli- 
able and unanimously agreed upon ; while narratives of 
those supernatural works are contradicted and are most 
wonderful. For instance, the birth* of individuals of the 
species of animals from their par§nts,is a visible thing Jbut 
birth of children without parents, is quite contrary to 

reason. 13 *£...»»! Su 

“ See what ft vast difference there is between one way and 
the otherT 
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Besides, the fact of descent or geneology and the narra- 
tives of the by-gone kings are suppositions oljiie and 
the beliefs regarding the articles of faith of a certain 
religion, according to the principles of religion, are certain 
or positive propositions; so the one cannot bear analogy to 
the other with this material difference. Notwithstanding 
this, whenever any doubtful discrepancy arises in the history 
of any by-gone kings in the matter of descent or geneo- 
logy, the reports about them are set aside or tlirown away 
from reliance. For instance, the ' report about Alexander 
the Great’s conquering China and the account about his 
birth are contradicted by the historians of Greece and 
Persia, therefore they are not to be believed with certainty. 

Some people argue in this way that the Almighty 
Creator has opened the way of guidance to movtr.l beings 
through the medium of prophets or leaders of religions- 
This is evidently futile, because the st.’me people believed 
that the. existence of all things in the creation, whether 
good or bad, are connected with the Great Creator without 
any intermediate agency, and that the secondary causes are 
all the medium and conditions of their existence. Hence it is 
to be seen whether the sending of prophets and revelation 
to them from God, are immediately from God or through 
in ternaediate agency. In the first case, there is no necessity 
of an intermediate agency for guidance to salvation, and 
there does not seem any tiecessity of instrumentality of 
prophets or revelation. And in the second case, there 
would be a series of intermediate agencies which 
would not conclude to any end. Hence advent of prophets 
and revelation like , other things in nature depend upon 
external causes without reference to God, i, e., they depend 
upon the invention of an inventor. Prophets &c. are not 
particularly missioned for instructions of iu'veuted cveeds. 
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Besides, what a nation calls a guide to a true faith, another 
calls it a misleading to an erroneous way. 

* Some of the followers of religion argue in this way that 
discrepancy in precepts of different religions, does hot prove 
falsehood of any religion. The descrepancies ought to-be 
understood to be of the same nature as is found in the laws 
of ancient and modern ^rulers of the world ; that the modern 
rulers often repeal the laws, framed by the former ones, 
according to different state of society. So all these forms 
of religions*, also were framed by God, according to different 
states of society in different times, and the one has been 
repealed or superseded by another according to His wfll. My 
reply to this argument is tlwt the ruling or government gf the 
true God, who according to belief of the followers of religions 
is acquainted wkh the particular state of every particle and 
vxho Is Omniscient and to whom the past, present and future 
times are equally kn(5Wn and under whose influence hearts 
of maftliind can be turned to whatever He Wishes, «nd Who 
is the provider of visible and invisible causes of fivery thing 
and Who is far from having any particular object for His own 
interest and Who is free from wlijms ; has no analogy with 
the rulings or governments of human beings, whose wisdom 
is defective and incapable of understanding the end of every 
action and' who are liable to errors or mistakes and whose 
actions are mixed with selfishness, deceit and hypocrisy. Is 
not this sort of analogy ^ ,^1*3 — analogy between 

two things which differ in essential qualities ? Besides this, 
there are many other strong objections in holding the above 
opinion, for instance, the Brahmins have a tradition from God 
that they have strict ord^s from Ged to observe their cere- 
monies and hold their- faith for ever. There are many in- 
junctions about this from the Divine Authority in the Sans- 
krit language, tind I, the humblest creature of God, having 
been born amongst them, have learnt the language and got 
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individuals of mankind blind and deaf notwithstanding 
their having eyes and ears. The above saying has fallacies 
in two ways. Firstly, their saying tha-t in the second case 
there is no harm in believing it to be true, is not to be 
admitted. Because having faith in the true existence 
of a thing after believing in its real existence is to be 
obtained by each individual of mankind ; but puttting faith 
in the existence of such things which are remote from 
reason, and repugnant to experience, is not in the power 
of a sensible ra^^n. Secondly, in case of having faith in 
those things, it may become the source of various mischiefs 
and troubles and immoral practices'owing to gross ignorance 
and want of experience, i. e., bigotry, deceit, &c. Never- 
theless, in case of assuming this argument to be true, from 
this the truth of all forms of religion is to be proved ; for 
followers of each religion may equally produce the same 
argument. Hence there will be a '§reat perplexity for a 
man to believe all religions to be true or adopt the one or 
reject others. But as the first alternative is impossible, 
consequently the second one must be assumed. And in this 
case, he has again recourse to the enquiry into the truth and 
falsehood of various religions. And this is the chief object 
of my discourse. 

Another argument produced by some of the doctors of 
religions, is that it is necessary that we should follow the 
■^remonies and creeds which were adopted by our forefathers, 
without any enquiry into the truth and falsehood of them, 
and to hate those ceremonies and creeds, or deviate from 
them, leads to disgrace in the present world and to mischiefs 
in the next ; and thdt stfch a conduct is in fact a contempt 
and insult of our forefathers. This' fallacious arguinent of 
theirs, produces a great effect on the minds of the people 
who entertain a good opinion and a revetence'toWards their 
ancestors, and consequently hinders them from any enquiry 
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into the truth and adopting the righteoas way. The fallacy 
of thi-s argument may be seen by a little consideration. For it 
is equally applicable first, to those persons who having been 
founhers of some religion (new) attracted the people to them- 
selves ; and secondly, to those who after receiving the doctrines 
of their readers, have deviated from the old way of their 
forefathers, and tried to pull down the foundation of their 
ancestors’ creeds. If’a man only by attributing his own 
inventions to God, is to be vindicated from such charges., 
then this i» the easiest .way to be adoptedg^ The fact is that 
renouncing one religion and adopting another which was 
common amongst the ancient people, implies that conj^ersion 
from one*religioii to another, is one of the habits of man* 
kind. Besides, the fact of God’s endowing each individual 
of mankind with intellectual faculties and senses, implies 
^hat he should not, like other animals, follovv^ examples 
of his fellow brethren of his race, but mmuld exercise 
his own* intellectual power with the help of«acquii^^ know- 
ledge, to discern good from bad, so thaf this valuable divinq 
gift should not be left useless. 

The’ followers of different religions sometimes seeing the 
paucity of the’ number of Deists’ in the world boast that 
they*are on the side of the majority, ht is to be seen that 
tile truth of a saying does not depend upon the* multiplicity 
of the sayers and the non-reliability of a narration cannot 
arise simply owing to the paweity of the number of the 
narrators. For it is admitted by the seekers of truth that 
truth is to be followed although it is against the majority 
of the people. Moreover,' ac.oepting the proposition, vis., the 
paucity of the number of, the sayeij8.,leg,d3 to the invalidity 
of a saying, as universal, proves to be a dangerous blow 
to all the forms of religion. Because in. the begiuning of 
every •religion there were a very few supporters of it, vis., 
its founder and a very few _ sineeta fpliowers of hjiPi ■ whq- 
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had the same object with him and afterwards so many large 
books and series of arguments have been written and pro- 
duced like founding a mountain upon a single grass, on the 
payings of those few persons, while having a belief only 
in. one Almighty God is the fundamental principle of 
every religion. Those who prefer the so called invented 
revelation of mankind to the natural inspiration from God, 
which consists in attending to social life with their own 
fellow species, and having an intuitive faculty of discrimi- 
nating good fro% evil, instead of gaining, union of 
hearts with mutual love and affection of all their fellow 
creatures without difference in shape and colour or creeds 
and religions which is a pure (j^votion acceptable to God 
and nature, consider some especial alterations and bodily 
motions to be the cause of Salvation and receiving bounty 
from Almighty God. They in fact, pretend a change in tli^e 
self of the Deity and think that theit. physical actions and 
mental ^‘^notions, have power to change the state of un- 
changeable God. By no means can our actions and motions 
be the cause of appeasing the wrath of God and attaining 
His forgiveness and favoup. A little consideration will shew 
cover this truth. 

Verse. 

So many hypocritic acts of Shaikh i. e. Spiritual Leaders, 
are not worth a mite ; give comfort to the hearts of people, 
this is j.he only Divine Doctrine. 

In short, the individuals of mjvnkind with reference to 
those who are deceivers and those who are deceived 
and those who are not either, amount to four classes. 

Firstly . — A class of deceivers who in ordefr to attract the 
people to themselves wilfully invent doctrines of creeds and 
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faith and put the people to troubles and cause disunion 
amongst them. 

. 2ndly . — A class of deceived people, who without inquir- 
ing'into the fact, adhere to others. 

Zrdly . — A class of people who are* deceivers and also 
deceiveu, they are those jivho having themselves faith in the 
sayings of another induce others to adhere to his doctrines. 

Mlily . — Those who* by the help of Almighty God are 
neither deceivers nor deceived. 

Verse of Hafiz. _ 

^ O'— ^ 

Be not after the injury of ^y being and do whatever 
you please. Ppr in our wayNmere is no sin except it (injur- 
ing others). , 

* These few sentences, short and useful according to tho 
opiniotwof. this huinbfe creature of God, have been written, 
without any regard to men of prejudic* and btgMry, with 
this hope that people of sound mind will look to this with 
a view of justice. I^have left the detail of it to another 
work of mine entitled Manazarutul Adyan,* 

Discussion of Various Religious.” In'prder to avoid *any 
fyiture change in this book by copyists, I have got the§e few 
pages printed just after composition. Let it.be known that 
pronouncing words of benedict j^on on prophets as done in 
this book is merely an imitation of the custom of the 
authors of Arab and Ajam. 

• ' > " " 

* Monazara is a work in the form of a dialogue in which twa or more 
persons are introduced to discu^ a given spyial subject. 

THE END. 


Printed by It C. Bose & Co., Stanhope Press, 249, Bow-Bazar 
• Street, Calcutta. 
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ADI BRAHMO SA'MAJ 

A3 

A CHURGIi. 


There in reality but one Brahmo church, in 
the world as b,road as Brahmoism itself. To it the 
Theists of all nations belong. , 

I "But this Universal Brahmo Church cannot but 
j subdivide itself into several national . chinches to 
meet the peculiar spiritual and social condition of 
each nation or religious denomination. Brahmoism, 
as has! been shown •in our pjimphlet titled “the 
View§ and Principles of the Adi Brahmo Samaj,” 
must assunae different forms among differenjt nations, 
such differences being adventitious, not essential ; 
natiorial, not sectarian. It i^ impossible to expect 
that every nation would be moved towards Theism, 
in the same Avay, national temperaments and other 
national peculiarities . ’being so different. .This 
necessitates the establishment of different national 
Theistic churches for different nations or religious 
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denominations, having a common bond of religious 
union amongst them all but having different wor- 
shipping, social, and propagandists organizations. • 

. The modes of worship, observed in different 
national Theistic churches, cannot be expected to 
be the same. Each of themf must have its pecu- 
liarities arising from the particular feelings and 
tastes of the nation from which its members come. 

Different national Theistic churches , cannot be 
expected to have the same social organization. 
Different nations must have different usages and 
cusjtoms such as, for instance, those regai-ding the 
sorts of persons with whom marriage alliances are 
to be contracted. This state of things mhst conti- 
nue until nations being moulded into theistic shaj^e 
by njitional .agencies and caste prejudices, being 
removed from 'among them by the influence of 
Theism, the time ultimately arrives for fusing one 
nation with another. . To attempt the work of such 
fusion now would seriously mar the canse of 
Theism by creating a mongrel communitj, such as 
that caused by intermarriage between Europeans 
and Asiatics, which th(j generality of mankind would 
be very unwilling to join. It would be impossible 
for such a heterogeneous community to theisticize 
the yorld. Besides, each nation should be allowed 
\ to develope the particular powers given to it by God 
I before fusing it with others. There can be therefore 
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now only religious brotherhood, and not social 
brotherhood in the strictest sense of the term, be- 
tween the different nations of the earth. 

• • 

Different national Theistic churches cannot be 
expected to follow the same form of propagation. 
A so-called universal but grotesque form of propaga- 
tion, containing a jutnble of different national forms, 
will not command the respect of any of the nations 
or religious denominations whose forms are thus 
blended into one. Confounding different national 
forms with one another is therefore the beslf way 
to make Theism unacceptable to the generality of 
mankind and .make Theists degenerate into a limited 
sect which the majority of men would be Hinwilling 
lb join. A national- for-each-nation system of ptopa- 
gation-fe therefore the true catholic m©de^»f^nt)pa- 
gation. It is not only the true catholic mode of 
propagation but the most practical one, as it makes 
the sphere of exertibn limited *by causing the work 
of Theistic reformation chiefly embrace a single 
nation. We cannot convert the whole wonld at once 
to Theism. But if our chief sphere of* work be a 
single nation, we have the best chance of succeeding 
in it. The main work of converting a nation to 
Theism must be left to the Theistic reformers of that 
nation, those of others rendering as much assistance 
to the latter as can be* consistentl5r done with the 
discharge of the principal duty of reforming their 
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own nation. Although we cannot regularly under 
take the office of Theistic preachers to other nations^ 
we can prevail upon particular friends belonging to 
‘those nations to embrace Theism and undertake that 
office themselves. Being born and bred up in the 
midst of their own societies^ they would be better 
fitted to influence them than* we, understanding 
better than ourselves the exact spiritual necessities 
and social peculiarities of their own countrymen. 
The most successful way of propagating Theism to 
othe^ nations is to make them propagate it amongst 
themselves in their own way instead of dictating “to 
them ours. 

Although the above circumstances necessitate the 
establishment of different national Theistic churchbs 
for •y|i|T'renfe nations following different leligious 
opinions on non-essential points and different social 
usages, there should be a common bond of union 
amongst them all. They should afford sympathy, 
eflcouragement, and aid to each other in ^ their 
respective works of national Theistic reform and 
contribute to each other’s support as far as possible, 
the main source of su<»h support being of course of 
an indigenous nature without which no institution 
can acquire a perrnanent character. 

After setting forth the reasons which necessitate 
the establishment bf different national Theistic 
churches for different nations, or religious seets or 
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denominations and shewing that the common inter- 
ests of Theism require a bond of union amongst 
them all, we now proceed to treat of the principles 
on which the Adi Brahmo Samaj or the National* 
Hindu Theistic Church has been established. 

The National Hindu Theistic Church, accordintr 
to the principles laid down above, receives only 
Hindus. The members of the National Hindu 
Theistic Church contend that they are Hindus not 
only in race but in religion also on the grounds that 
true Hinduism, according to a correct interpretation 
of the riindu Shastras, is Theism and that they, as 

implied by the term, “Brahmo,’’ are worshippers of 

— ^ • * 

Brahma or the One True God, the Supreme Deity 
of the Hindus, whose praise is sung in holy strains 
in every Hindu Shastra, whose name is on 

the occasion of every Hindu ceremony and whose 
worship all the Hindu scriptures agree in represent- 
ing as- the only cau^ of salvation. On these grounds 
no Brahmo can object to call hims|^lf a Hindu in 
religion. He can reasonably object to call himself 
a follower of popular Hinduism but not of true 
Hinduism. • 

Although the National Hindu Theistic Church 
receives only Hindus and the chief sphere of its 
work is the Hindu community, this docs not prevent 
it from paying due attention to*the spiritual inter- 
ests of other nations! We have said in our pamphlet • 

^r. 
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titled ‘‘Theistic Toleration and Diffusion of Theism’^ : 
'‘It would be easier to theisticize the whole world 
by means of a national reform organization estab- 
lished in the .midst of each nation, possessing an 
entirely national aspect adapted to its genius and 
commanding its respect than' by means of an organi- 
zation which makes Theism wear a so-called univer- 
sal but grotesque form consisting of a mixture of 
different national forms, not commanding .the respect 
of any of the nations whose forms arc thus blended 
into'^one. The latter method would prevent the 
majority of each nation from joining the ranks ‘of 
Theism and thus make Theists degenerate into a 
limited sect. The former mode of propagation is 
therefore not only the most practical but the really 
unsci^^^an and catholic mode. The Adi Drahmo 
Samaj has adopted this mode and the Samaj of 
India the other.” In accordance to tliis principle, the 
Adi Samaj feels it . its duty th establish a national 
r6form association in the midst of each nation but 
in order to do so, it cannot but pay more attention 
to the theistic reformation of its own nation and less 
to that of others as the Theists of any other nation 
would not naturally be capable of influencing the 
Hindu nation so inuch as itself nor would it be so 
capable of influenmiig other nations as members of 
those nations themselves. It however tries its best 
to discharge its duty to other nations consistently 
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with the performance of the principal duty inen- 
•tioned above. It is always ready to afford theistic 
sym|^athy and aid to men of other nations in the 
'shape of worshipping with them the fJornmon Father 
of all nations in the Hall of the Samaj, prevailing 
upon particular friends among them to embrace 
Theism and introdifce it in a national shape into 
their respective communities, addressing them now 
and then publications on the subject of Theism and 
occasionally sending, when practicable, preachers to 
preach to them the groat truths of the One True 
and Universal Religior#, the regular duty of such 
preaching being however left to national preachers. 
The National llindu Theistic Church thus, satisfies 


tile demands both of catholicity and nationality. 

The National Hindu Theistic Church hi\^-HjI^^ed 
a friendly mode of propagation inslead of an anta- 
gonistic one. It has discarded the antagonistic 
method of propagation as barbarous and adopted a 
friendly one as more consistent with fjie liberal spirtt 
of Theism which recognises in the old# religions 
an element common to itself and them* and consi- 


ders itself as their “flowei and native growth.*' 
Brahmoism has not come into the country like an 
enemy to destroy the old religion ^by fire and sword 
or, what is worse, by the fire of dpjiunciation and the 
sword of invective but 'has ariSen* in it out of the 


latter, to lead an old parent blinded by supersti- 
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tion and prejudice gently and affectionately by the 
hand to the paths of truth, peace and salvation. 
Almost all celebrated reformers followed a friendly 
•mode of propagation. An antagonistic method of 
propagation was followed by the later followers of 
Christ but not by Christ hinftself. Christ said: “ I 
have not come to destroy the prophets but to fulfil 
them.” The early disciples of Christ followed Jewish 
rites and usasfcs. Mahommcd also at first followed a 
friendly mode of propagation though lie afterwards 
commanded his disciples to spread their religion by 
means of the sword. He incorporated the* worship 
of the Kaaba and much of the old Argibian religion 
with the latter. Even, if there were no instances 
in history of a friendly mode of propagation, 
Bi\v!:’Uv^sm v-ould be right in adopting it as more 
consistent with its really meek and benevolent 
nature and as being more civilized in character. It 
is the especial glory of Brahmoism that it adopts a 
friendly mode of propagation without injuring the 
interests of truth as Mahommed did by retaining the 
usage of worshipping the Kaaba. It accepts only 
what is true in the old religion. Even, if an ‘anta- 
gonistic method of propagation were more success- 
ful than a friendly one, Brahmoism would be justi- 
fied in rejecting the former as inconsistent with its 
own genius. But that is not however the case. 
A friendly mode of propagation is more pcrsyasive 
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and therefore more successful than an antagonistic 
one. If this be true in the case of all other nations, 
ifr.is mpre so with respect to the Hindu nation which 
is essentially a conservative one. If Brajimoism adopt 
an antagonistic mode of propagation, the Hindu 
nation would shake it olf from itself as it did Bud- 
dhism once before. We should therefore adopt a 
friendly mode of propagation. This friendly mode 
of propagation consists ’ negatioehj in not making 
direct offensive attacks upon tlic old religion. 
Theism can be better propagated by the positive 
inculcation of its truths *and sliowing clearly its 
intrinsic beautyto mankind without making direct 
•offensive attacks on the old religon. The friendly 
m^e of propagation consists in income- 

rating mifch' of the old religion with itself 
ducting the functions of M’orship a.nd ritual obser- 
vance in a maimer agreeable to, Hindu tastes and 
feelings Vithout. compromising tlx; interests of truth. 

The form of worship observed in the national Hin-‘ 
du TJioistic church has a Hindu aspect. It contains 
prayers taken from the national scrijitiires only as 
well as such as are entirely new. The latter kind of 
prayer is of course required as Bralimoism cannot be 
wholly content with the old chaimelkS of communica- 
tion with God but it should be consistent with the 
national genius and agreeable to national tastes and 
feelings; In conducting the said worship, special 
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3are is taken “ that no object animate or inanimate 
that has been or is or shall hereafter become or be 
recognized as an object of worship by any paari or 
set of men shall be reviled or slightly spoken of or 
alluded to either in preaching or in praying or in the 
hymns or other mode of worship that may be deli- 
vered or used in the church.” 

The national Hindu Tlieistic church has got a 
book of Theistic texts compiled from the national 
scriptures with translation and ample exposition and 
commentary to be read out at the time of church 
service by the minister. 'Such a book is essentially 
lecessary for drawing the eyes of the nation to the 
'eally important portion of its scriptures as distin-.. 
guished from the unimportant and thereby diffusing 
tne principles of Theism among its members as 
well as for serving the susbidiary purpose of a conve- 
nient collection of national mottoes for sermons 
and discourses. 

The national Hindu Theistic church has got a 
ritual containing as much of the old forms of such 
social and domestic ceremonies as marriage as could 
be kept consistently '.vith the dictates of conscience. 

A church should be based on the most liberal 
principles of membership. A simple declaration of 
belief in the Erahmo Dharma Vija is reckoned 
sufficient to entitle a man 'to the membership of the 
national Hindu Theistic church. The said church 
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giv6S tli6 widGst IfititudG to its mGrnbcrs irt their 
religious opinions, consistently with those funda. 
meiltal principles of belief. Taking the Brahmic 
covenant is reserved for those only ,who desire a 
formal initiation into Brajimoism. 

Ministers of the national Hindu Theistic church 
are appointed on the mDst liberal principles without 
reference to the particular opinions they may hold 
consistently with the Brahmo Dharma Vija. In 
making such appointments, it looks only to the 
piety, virtue, learning, and eloquence of the candi- 
date's and not to the parSicular opinions they hold. 
The very genius* of Theism requires such liberality. 

. The particular opinions above referred to can be 
diTTded into two comprehensive classes, conservative 
and progressive. The conservative B»ahg:ic^iP.«fre 
those Brahmos who are unwilling to push religious 
and social reformation to any greai,t extent. They are 
of opinion that .reforfnation should be gradual, the 
law of gradual progress being universgilly prevalent 
in nature. .They also say that the principle pf 
Brahmic harmony requires a harmonious •discharge 
of all our duties and tiiat, as it is a duty to take a 
part in reformation so there are other duties to 
perform, mamely, those towards parents and society, 
and that we should harmonize a^,. these duties as 
much as we can. However unsatisfactory such argu- 
ments may appear to' a progressive Brahmo, they 
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are such as could not be si lighted at first siffht. 
They arc certainly such as to make the conservative 
Brahino think sincerely that he is justified in not 
pushing religions and social reformation to any great 
extent. Tlic progressivo Bralimo cannot therefore 
call him a hypocrite. An union of both the conser- 
vative and the progressive elements in the Brahmo' 
church is necessary for its stability. The conser- 
'vative clement will [)revent. the progressive from 
spoiling the cause of reformation by taking prema- 
ture and abortive measures for advancing that cause 
and the progressive element fc will prevent the coiiser- 
'vativc from proving a stolid obstruofcive to it. The 
conserv'ative element will serve as a link between, 
the progres.sive element and the orthodox commu- 
hiij, ,a{jd 'prevent the progressive Brahmo from 
being completely estranged I’rom that community 
as the Nfitive Cliristian Converts are, while the 
progressive elemcid will ])rhvont the conservative 
from remaining inert and being absorbed by the 
ovtliodox community. The common . interests of 
Bralimo Dharma should lead botli the classes to 
respect, and bo on akaicablo terms with, cacti other. 
It is true the progressive of the present half century 
will prove the conservative of the next but there 
would never come a time when the two classes 
would cease to exist In thb bosom of the church. 
She should, like a wise mother, make, them live in 
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peace with each other and work harmoniouiy to- 
gether for her benefit.* 

. ‘Ministers should be appointed without reference 
to their particular opinions, conservative or progres- 
sive. If ministers be n(^t appointed from the con- 
servative class, it woul& be looking down upon a 
respectable and honorable body of men whom pro- 
gressive Brahmos of all descriptions already call 
Brahmos and admit into Brahmic communion. The 
[learty union of progressives and conservatives, indis 
pensably necessary for the well being of the chiw’ch, 
dso requires that both the conservative and the 
progressive elements should be duly represented 
[)n the V"edi. If we do not recognise the imjiortance 
tfthe conservative body by electing ministers from 

As idolatry is intimately interwoven with our (focM fabric, 
conservative Brahmos, though discarding it in oUuu’ respects, find 
it very difficult to do so on the occasion of sucli veiy impoi'tant 
domestic .ceremonies as marriage, skradh'\ind npanayana but they 
should consider tha,t Bralfinoism is not «o irnpesrative on any other 
point ag on the renunciation of idolatry. It can allow cosey- 
vatism in other respects but not on the point (tf idolatry. It can 
consider a man to be a Brahmo if he be conservative in other 
ospects than idolatry but it can never consider an idolater to be 
a Brahijao. The conservative Brahmo can do one filing, that is, 
observe the old ritual leaving out onl;j^ the idolatrous portions of 
it, if he do not choose to follow the positive Brahmo ritual laid 
down in the Anusthan Paddhati. Liberty should be given by the 
progressive Brahmo to the conservative Brahmo in judging of 
ffio idolatrous character of the portions of ‘the old ritual rejected 
by him. If a progressive Brahmo require, a conservative one to 
•eject those portions which tl^p former «onshlers to he idolatrous 
cut the latter does notj he denies liberty of conscience to a 
'oliow-Brahmo. 
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it and thereby give them a status in the church, 
■they will not possess any influence and exercise it 
for her good. Besides, the church should avail itself 
of the services of each member in the manner he 
is best capable of. To the \^isdom of this principle 
both progressive and conservative Brahmos must 
subscribe. The church should avail itself of the 
services of conservative Brahmos for propagating 
the truths of Brahmoism among the orthodox 
Hindu community and those of progressive Brahmos 
for 'the accomplishment of the same work among 
the English-educated class. The church would 
thus prove to be under Providence the instrument 
of bringing over both the orthodox and the' educated 

O o 

classes i. e. whole Hindu India to Brahmoism. 

''Althovjgh > the National Hindu Theistic’. Church 
gives a place in its bosom to both conservative and 
progressive BrahmQs, it reckons those progressive 
Brahmos only as its members tvho call themselves 
Hindus not onjy in race but in religion also -on the 
ground that true Hinduism is Theism aod who take 
especial care not to estrange themselves completely 
Tom their countrymen like the Native Christian 
Converts by adopting foreign habits and manners 
and forms of church worship and ritual ill-according 
with Hindu usage, ^ and customs, being of opini- 
m that Brahmos should have many things of an 
innocent character in common with their country- 
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men so that the latter could join their community 
without doing great violence to their feelings. 

Thp Adi Brahmo Samaj is the national Hindu 
Theistic Church whose principles of ^church forma* 
tion we have been describing above. Its demea^ 
nour towards the old religion of the country ifi 
friendly but corrective and reformative. It is this 
circumstance which prominently distinguishes it 
from the Bmhmo Samaj of India whose attitude to 
that religion is antagonistic and offensive. The 
mission of the Adi Samaj is to fulfil the old reli- 
gion and not to destroy if. The attitude of the Adi 
Samaj to the old religion is friendly but it is not at 
the same time opposed to progress. It is a mistake 
fo* call it a conservative church. It is rather a 
conservative-progressive church, or, more co^ec-tly, 
simply a church or religious body, leaving matters 
of social reformation to tlie judginents of individual 
members or boflies df . such members. It contains 
both progressive and conservative jnembers. As 
the. ultra-progressive Brahmos, who Avanted . to 
eliminate the conservative element from it, were 
obliged to secede from it, so ii a high conservative 
party arise in its bosom which would attempt to do 
so the progressive element and convert the churc^l 
into a purely conservative one, th^t party also wpuld 
be obliged to secede frofli it. Only' men, Avho can 
be tolerant of each ofher’s opinions and can respect 
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each other’s earnest convictions progressive or con- 
servative, can remain its members. As it has got 
both progressive and conservative members, it com- 
bines both conservative and progressive features 
also in its church service an,d ritual which contain 
both old and new elements. The constitution of 
the Adi Brahmo Saimy does not afford the least 
obstacle to the gaining ground of progressive opinions 
in the clmrcli. It can be fairly expected that as 
those opinions make progress in it, it will lead to the 
reg\ilar organization of a progressive body in its 
hasom cemented by family" alliance, urgently needed 
on account of social opposition caused by acts of a 
progressive character. The memboi's of tliis body 
can^be fairly expected to introduce interrnarrijTgc 
aild'-xj'fhgr such momentous social reforms 'amongst 

Tile of Tlriilmiin in tli>' of IinUa In tlio 

Adi Siiuinj lU'o cousorvid,' vi' Ui'jdinio.s ijiit. the fni-nan- Sa,uia.j doen 
not admit the existence otUhat class in fts bosom as the Atli Sainaj 
does. Tlie wliole church is falsely called a progres- 
sive one by its members wim, not content with this, iuilustrionsly 
ignore tlie progressive element in the Adi Samaj_ by invariably 
calling it a conservative church althougdi it contains member.s who 
have performed a^ts which are usually reckoned to be of a very 
progressive character, such^ as the renunciation of the I’rahmi- 
nieal thread and the adoption of the customs of widow-marriago 
and personal freedom of women. It is true that the majority 
of the members of the Adi Brahrao Samaj are conservatives but 
so are also most of those of the Saiiiaj of India. Tliere is liowevor 
this dilFc*ronce between .the conservative Brahmos of the Adi .Samaj 
and those of the Samaj 'of India tiyit the former arc conservatives 
both in theory and action Avhilc the latter :u’c progressives in 
mouth but conservatives in action. 
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tliernsolves in time but in a Hindu spirit and in a 
■ Hindu form. Tliey can also be fiiirly expected to 
.yidmjt more gradually men of other nations into their 
own Hindu social comniunion if they desire such ' 
admission but the pros'pet of such union with other 
nations is, for the reasons stated in tlie beginning of 
this parnplilet, now far distant. The Adi Saniaj tiuis 
unites tiie consci'vative and tlie progressive elements 
in all its featuies in harmonious ^proportions. It is 
this combination wliich conspicurmsly exhibits the 
soundness and tbe l)cauty of tlie falpric emd tlie Q’reat 
’wistloin disj played in its construction. 

X^ayiu;;' egual I’ogjird to Ixpth t’le ciniscrvativo and 
the prcP'.’To;- sive elenumls in its bosom and rising 
Tibovc all ('[uostippus of socio-roligi(PUs strife, the Adi 
Samaj ’inculcates to all its members • thi! superior 
importance (pf a life of j'icty and virtue as compared 
] with mere external acts of religious and social I’cfor- 
ination in the ordinary acceptation of the phrase. It 
says Mirough its organ, the Tattwa1y»P(lliini Patrica, 
a journal lupted l‘or its modci’atiipn, its studied aA'oid- 
ance of ciPiitroversial details, and the im|partial atti- 
tude it maintains with ro,spc#t to both conservative 
and progressive o]pinions : “ Tire principal end of 
social reformation should he to, make men more 
pious and virtuous than what th^y were in a former 
state of society. We should not go near even the 
precinets of that reformation which keeps men in 
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the same spiritual state as they were before. That 
society truly advances in wlncli tlie number of virtu- 
ous men increases. A society can he said to progress 
in civilization in pro])ortioh as the character of its 
members is adorned with the noble qualities o^ 
devotion, justice, truth, benevolence, self-restraint 
and candor.”'' 

Thus satisfying the demands of catholicity and 
nationality and containing in itself the elements 
both of progress and conservation and malcing these 
work harmoniously together for her benelit, setting 
forth at the same time the superior importance of 'a 
pious life as compared with mere external acts of 
religious and social I'cformaiion, the Adi Brnhmo 
^ Samaj is destined to aclueve great results in future 
: with the blessing of Providence. 


* Taitwaboilhiui Patricu, No. .‘MG. 
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SUMMARY- OF THE PRINCIPLES SFT FORtli 
IN 'I'HIS PAMPHLET. 

• (Ij The Theists of each nation should work out 
the Theistic reform of thefir own nat*ion in a strictly 
national shape, sympatjiizing with, and encouraging, 
those of others in the work of Theistic reform and 
thereby satisfy the diSmands both of catholicity and 
nationality. 

(2) Every Theistic •church should contain in it- 
self the elements both of progress and conserva- 
tion and make them work harmoniously togethef for 
its' own iJenefit. 
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tho same spiritual state as tliey were before. That 
society truly advaiuces in wliicJi the number of virtu- 
ous men increases. A society can be said to progress^ 
in civilization in proportion as tlie character of its 
members is adorned witli |he noble qualities o^ 
devotion, justice, truth, benevolence, self-restraint 
and candor.”" 

Thus satisfying' tlic demands of catholicity and 
nationality and containing in itself tlie elements 
both of progress and conservation n nd maldng tliese 
■worlt harmoniouslv together for her benefit, setting 
forth at the same time the superior importance of a 
pious life as compnred with mere external acts of 

’ i 

religious and social information, tho Adi Brahmo 
'' Samaj is destined to achieve great results in future' 
; with tlip blessing of Providence. 


* Tattwabodliiiii Ualrica. No. .‘UG. 
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SUMMAKY- OF THE PRINCIPLES SFT FORtH 
IN THIS PAMPHLET. 

(Ij The Theists of each nation should work out 
the Theistic reform of thdr own nal^ion in a strictly • 
national shape, sympatj|iizing witli, and encouraging, 
those of others in the work of Theistic reform and 
thereby satisfy the demands both of catholicity and 
nationality. 

(2) Evory Theistic ohurch should contain in it- 
self the elements both of progress and conserva- 
tion and make them work harmoniously togethef for 
its' own benefit. ’ 



NOTE. 


THE true chdractev of the Adi Brahmo Eamaj imll further appear 
from the foUownnj extracts J ran its organ, the I'attfVidioJhini 
Tatrica. 

“THE TRUE CHARACTER OF THE ADI BRAIDIO SAMAJ. 

Many mistiik;; tliO character of the Adi Hi’alirao Saraaj. 
Some call it a coiiso-vatlvo llrahini) iSaaiaj and others a pro- 
grcSidvc Bralinio f^aTnn.j, hut it is inathor a couservativo Brahroo 
Saioaj nor a ]))-0!p'c;.e;ivc Bralmio Sarnaj. It is simply a Bralimo 
Sarnaj, that is, a Ramaj estahlishcd f.ir thvT worshi|) of Brahma 
or the One True God Icavin'j;' matters of social p'cfiu-jiiation to the 
judgment of its individual niemhers or of any body or Imdies of 
thanselvcs myauiz ;d hy its inemhors fme the piir]>osc of carrying' 
out any sociid '-(.‘fn'm into ('dect. Thorn ui’e niemhcrs of tho 
Adi Brahmo Ramaj \Yho have taken a jirmninent pari, in s(M;ial 
reformation as well as such as have not done so. Both kinds of 
rnemhers have oipial religious rights in the Sarnaj and both arc 
objects of its parental lovo. The Adi Brahmo.Samaj is neither a 
conservative nor a ra<lical, but a rdigiovs, association. It ' .vtends 
its religious synipath}^ to all parsons Yvho l)eli('vo in Brahma or 
the One Tiam God, whatever may be their opinions on social 
Cjuestions, provided th(;y hold no opinions or jicrfoDu any prac- 
tices contrary to the fundamental principles of Brahmoisni as 
contaijicd in the Brahmo Bharrua Vija. 

It is also believed by many p(!oplc that tho members oftlio 
Adi Brahmo Sarnaj po.sscss no catholicity of feeling. It is, for 
instance, alleged that they rofusa to accept the truths contained 
in the scriptures of other nations. TliLs, impression is Avithout any 
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rounaaiiou. rhe sermons and discourses written by the prim 
. cipal members of the Adi Samaj testify that they do accept the 
truths contained in the religious scriptures of other nations but 
•thby^ communicate a national form to what they receive in this 
way so as not to interfere with the Hindu aspect of the Samaj. 
Although tlioy believe that their own Sluistras contain every 
thing to satisfy their spiritual rcipiiremonts, they are of ojnnion 
that, as there arc various modes of [)i*esouting rvoligiuus and moral 
truth and as variety is required for purpo>scs of religious instruc- 
tion and delectation, the scriptures of otlier nations are deserving 
of careful study and the beauties of those writings of transfusion 
into tlieir own hut after casting them in national moulds of 
tliought and dressing them in national imagery and figures so as 
to make tlrwn be better nnderst^ood and appi’ccialed by tlieir own 
countrymen. ’ 

It is also l^elh^vnal by many people that the Adi Samaj has no 
sympathy witli tlie Tlieists of other nations. This impression 
'Is'^ as mucli witliont foumlalion as the one mcaitlomal above. 
Tin? writcy’ of “ddie Lecture in Ueply to the Query: “Whatsis 
Jh-ahmoism publislied in the colirmiirs of# this sent 

copies of it through one of his friends in Ku:';land to Professor 
Newman and ilev. Voyscy. Mr. Voysey, in reply to tho letter of 
that fi’iciid, says ; ,*‘1 luu^3 had uiialloyeil ] pleasure in reading tlih 

beautiful Iceturo of llabu . It is however too huig aiipd 

1 have remarked too many passages in it to l>e able to Avidte as 
1 could wish about it. I only Avish I have time to tell you all I 
Ibel uln)ut it. It is inagnilic;'iitly true and wise. I cannot 
bear to iliinlc of beimt ‘I’bY J'iviuH or difference between the 
author and Clmnder Sen. Wiiat lie .sar'.s at the end about the 
mode of presenting Bralanoisin seems as if written for me. It is 

* J 

ou (3 long iustidcation of mv own course and of my most recent 
(dlbi'ts ' gather in th.o peoi^lo Avho liave belonged to my old 
Church. I noticed one .point of misapprehension on his part 
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wliicli I think uught to be pointed out. The Expression ^Father 
in Heaven' on our lips does not in the least mean a localized* 
much less an absent (}od. At the same time tlie disuse of that 
expi’cssiou would not make any difference to those ignorant 
persons whose coi'^ceptions of God arc gross and material." Mr. 
Newman says : ‘T can truly say the sentiments and tlie tone 
of the ])amphlet all tlirough are hig\ily refresliiug, highly encour- 
aging, and that the wTitor has my warniest sympatliy." The writer 
of the above lecture sent two prayers of his own composition, 
enclosed in a long letter to Miss Col)l)e, thanking her for her 
kind present to lilni of a copy of her collection of Thcistic 
prayers titled Alone to the Alone." One of these two prayers 
was published in the issue of tliis journal for Bliadra last. Miss 
Cobbo, in her reply, said ; tliank you heartily, Dear Sir, , for 
the beautiful pravei's which you enclose in your letter and which 
it would give me great pleasure to print in another edition of 
my work should one be called for." We shall i)erhaps oii a future 
occasion piiblisli the whole correspondence on the subject. Froni 
tliQ above facts it will bo evident to our readers that thev members 
of the Aai Maniaj veco not backward in sympatliizing with, and 
encouraging, the Theists of other nations and r(‘Coiving similar 
encouragement from them in return in a respectful spirit. 

Another impression also prevails in the piibhc mind regarding 
the character of the Adi Samaj which is as much Avithout founda- 
tion as those inontioncd a])Ove. It is lliis that the Samaj is averse 
to the propagation of Brahmoism among the followers of other 
religions than Hin<luism. Though the i)rincipal attention- of the 
Adi Samaj is flii-ected to the*' Hindu community, it is not back- 
ward in carrying on in its own way the sort <d‘ p7’0])agatioM 
alluded to al)ovo. As a p]‘oof of this, it may V>e stated that cer- 
tain members of tlie Sat Sal)Iia of Lahore, an association allied 
to the Adi Brahmo >Samxj, has Cipiscd the Lecture mentioned 
above to be translated into Persian by a Mahommedan friend of 
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theirs. This translation has caused no small sensation among 
the Mahonimcdans of that city. The writer of the lecture himself 
intends to publish soon a book to be called “The Hindu Theist’s 
ISrotimrly Hints to Kuglish Theists” in wliich, among other -hints 

s» 

to the latter, lie fsliall give some about tlie uece^^sity of their com- 
piling a book Theistic tyxts extracted from the Christian 
. scriptures, giving certain selections from the Bible by way of 
specimen how such texts ar? to be compiled.” 

CLAIMS OF THE ADI BRAIIMO SAMAJ. 

The Adi Bv'alimo Samaj is the lirst Bralimo iSamaj estaldiscd 
in India and, as sucli, stands in the relation of parent to the 
other Brahmo Samajes. Jt looks witli an eye of parental love up- 
on the latter* Jiowovcr tliey miy diJler in opinion from it In 
matters of social ndormal ion and other iion-esscaitial points, pro- 
vided tlu‘y hold no'opinions or })erform any practices contrary to 
the fundamental principles of the Brahmic faith as contained in 
the Brahmo .Dliarma Vija. As tin* Adi Samaj stands in the I'ela- 
tioii of parent to the otlua* Brahmo Samajes, it is the ;lijiy of the 
latter to accord to it the same sympatli)', aid and atfoctiou which 
a son should accord to liis failier although he may differ in opinion 
on some points from the hitter. As the parent of all the other 
Hamajes of India, it has undoubted claims upon such sympathy/ 
affection and aid. 

Tlie Adi Bi-alimo Samaj is the first Bralimo Sainaj'or Theistic 
church established not only in India but in tlie world and as such 
stands in the relation of parent to otjicr Theistic eluirches that 
havt^ been or may bo established in otlier i)arts of the \vorld than 
India. It' has therefore claims also upon tlieir sympathy, affection 
and aid. A time will undoubtedly come when Theistic cliurches 
will be establishi‘d in all parts of the worj^bl but tlie Adi Samaj 
must be consideriul to be tin/ jiarent of them all and should be 
regarded, by them with feelings of veneration and love. It is not 
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to be expected that all Theistio churches established in differaftt 
parts of the world would agree in opinion with the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj on all points but still the filial claims mentioned above pan 

r 

never be ignoi’od by them. ^ • 

The Adi Brahnio Samaj has not only claims upon the sympathy 
and aiil of Theists but of every idolatrous Hindu, Christian or 
Mahomedan who, continuing to believe in his own religion, has 
?o far risen above its prejudices as tc admit the duty of uniting 
with the followers of otlier religions in worshipping the Common 
Father of all. It was the intention of the illustrious foxmder of 
Mie Samaj that the followers of all religions would unite in its 
Hall for such worship. It is open to all whi‘» may resort to it 
or that purpose, whatever their religion may bo. Every liberal 
niuded Hindu, Maltomedan or Christian should regard the Samaj 
as the fii'st religious institution wliich set an example of such 
anited worship and should therefore accord their aid to it.” 
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THIS WORK, 


AS A MARK OF HIGH ESTEEM AND FRATERNAL CONSIDERATION, 

15Y TIIEIll HUMBLE BilOTHEK, ’ 

* 

TJtiE AUTHOK. 




Attdax omnia perpeti, 

Gons humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 

//or,, Carm! I. 3, 

The race of man, presumptuous enough to support everything, rushes on through 
forbidden wickedness. 


H f,Ti piXnov 'oifiai tov fiiv Kiyovra sire fuj ftre ajuiviov rais 

Xsyojisva okottsi firt aXq5>j sirs i(isvSt] Xsysrai. 

I Imiblkus, Do Mysteriis, 1. 1. 

» 

Or, * I think' better, dismissing all consideration oS the speaker as to whether 
he be a good or a bad man, have regard only to the things spoken, as to whether they 
be true or false. 




PRE-PACE. 


‘‘What new thing is contjiincd in this is the common question of 
those wlio are careless or incapable of understanding the importance of 
pliilosophical inquiry, when any work on the philosophy of religion is 
produced. There is no new thing contained in this work. The author 
of the sacred song, its subject, did but endeavour, as many before and 
after him, to raise the veil of ignorance and superstition from'*the heart 
of man, an'fl so enable him tc/read the characters written there by 
Ixeason in her own fair hand. The old saying of the Greek sage, 
“ Know thyjjelf,” is here, as everywhere, all-important, Man, who finds 
delight in the reason of others, must find yet greater delight in his own — 
still greater delight in considering that its origin is from God, and that 
it is the only path by which to approach Him. mai^before he can 
love God, whom he has not seen, must love his brother, whom he has 
seen, So, before he can know and feel pleasure in God, he must know and 
feel i)leasurc in himself. 

What little plfilosophy the reader may find in these pages is not 
that of Patanjali, or Epicurus, of Lucretius, or Kant, of Berkeley, or 
Cousin ; let me call it the philosophy of common sense, » and so fippcal to 
airfor its consideration. Its chief object is the chansing of spiritual 
truth ; Tor as in the material world gold and precious metals have 
at all times existed, but mixed with dross and dirt, and requiring purifi- 
cation in the fimiace of the refiner, so spiritual truth has likewise 
always existed in the world of knowledge, but has ever been mixed at 
first with somt^ debasing alloy of ignoranc^e or superstition, which must 
be removed by the refining infldence of Reason. 

The whole dictionary of ancient religion is made up of metaphor. 
Polytheism is but the polyonomy of religion ; mythology is the baby 
talk of religion. The fault is ours if we now misunderstand that early 
speaking of a child to a child. 

Various successive religions answer t^e purpose of God in pro- 
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viding suitable meats for varioUjP digestions. Nor arc the worshippers 
in every religion but one excluded from salvation. 

Tlie Indian pundits, from the age of Kapil a, the modern De^artes^ 
to that of Krishna Dw/iipayana, wh6ther they have been Nishvara or 
Seshvara, Charvaka, or the disciples of Atmabodha, care as little for the 
thirty-three millions of gods which people the Hindu Pantheon, as the 
educated ministers of the Church for the Saints of the Anglican 
Calendar. But the policy of priests in Asia, as in Europe, has ever* 
been to hide knowledge from the vulgar, as nurses hide knives from 
children — not to throw pearls before swine, or that which is holy before 
dogs. In Hindustan, as in England, there are doctrines for the 
lelirned, f nd dogmas for the unlearned ; strong meat for men, and milk 
for babes ; facts for the few, and fictions for the many ; ‘realities for 

f 

the wise, and romances for the simple ; esoteric truth for the philo- 
sopher, and exoteric fable for the fool. The Chandala knows no more 
of Sanscrit than the French peasant of Latin, yet it is in these languages 
only that it is given to them respectively to know the mysteries ot 
heaven, — in these, and in idle, if imposing, rites and ceremomes, and in 
profane and old wives’ fdoles, against which Timothy was cautioned by 
Paul. Divine service may be divided, therefore, into knowledge of 
external fable or ceremony, and knowledge of internal fact or truth. 
The latter finds fit audience, though few ; the disciples of the former 
arc the world at large. 

I need not, I think, warn those for whom this book is intended, not 
to reject as nonsense that which is merely new, or to consider that 
which is barbarous, therefore bad. I presume they will judge for them- 
selves, like the old Berseans, whether these things are so ; and if they 
are not, I shall at least have had the credit of assisting in the detection 
of error. Nor is the philosophy contained in this book difficult to under- 
stand. Its object is simply the removal of those mists of error which 
hide from man the beauty of liis own 'spiritual nature ; its end is to 
attract and reduce them to nothing by the warm, radiant light of Reason, 
in a time when the icy chains of error and superstition which have 
circled him so long and with so cold a clasp, are being Tast melted by the 
increasing heat of education and intelligence. 

The text, with the aid 0 / the commentary, will, it is to be hoped, be 
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sufficiently plain. One or two observations only, which seemed out of 
place in the notes, may be made here. 

• ^First, it is worth while to remark that pithy climax of Arjuna’s creed : 

* after he has addressed Krishna^as the formless form, mortal and im- 
mortal, indivisible and divisible, beirfg and non-being, motion and rest, 
the great omnipresent and everlasting God, with whom one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day, he ends his hymn 
of praise with those sublime and impassioned words, ^'Thou All!’’ 
The ^^Bhagavad-Gita” describes Him, in whom we live and move 
and liave oun being, and without whom nothing is, as the origin of 
all birth, death, might, wisdom, and goodness. It says He receives 

I no one’s virtue or vice; that is, it is a matter of indifference to*the 
\ Suj)rcme whether man or any /other animal be what man calls good, 

] or what man calls bad. It is the pride of humanity alone which 
( considers itself worthy of the notice of God. David has the same idea 
\ wlicn he says, My goodness extendeth not to Thee or, as the Septuagint 

♦ reads, or» roov ayoc^uov (/.ou ov (‘^Thoii hast no need of my 

goodness^”)— ail interpretation followed by the Vulgate and the Arabic, of 
a sentence which, according to Adam Clarke, *lio man can read without 
being confounded by it. Adam Clarke speaks of the Orthodox. It is 
a very simple sentence from any other point of view. 

God in the “Bhagavad-Gita” is or Lord o^ all creatures; 

or Master of the world ; scaffold or support ; 
womb of gold or light ; the Artist of the gods ; 

and or light, ether, and life. He can only be •known by him who 
has found that to know Him is impossible. 

Creation is the power to evolve form, not to originate essence, as it is 
understood in the episode of the great Sanscrit poem, the ^WfTOT, or the , 
Iliad” of India. 7iilnlo is an axiom of India as well as of 

Rome. The exercise of this creative pow^r is called Hrn, and the world 
only appears real as the oystbr-shell appears to be silver. This JTTtlT 
can only be conquered by Reason. The soul (^IWT) is the mainspring of 
the watch, in which mind, understanding, and senses 

♦r* 

ale the directing and decreasing wheels. 

The reader will notice especially the following opinions of philo- 
sophic latitudinarianism. Indifference to dobtrines will be the result of 
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escape from delusion. God is to be worshipped without any religious 
form. In the end, as Paul preached to the Corinthians, God is to be all 
in all. Tho real philosophical Nirvana is to be tho final state, after all 
vicissitude and misery, of everlasting and supreme repose. Knowledge is'' 
throughout represented as power, and tho worst form of poverty as the 
poverty of wisdom. Learning is more than loveliness, more than hidden 
treasure, a companion and a consoler. It distinguishes between wliat is 
transitory and what is eternal, and so subdues sorrow ; it shows the sturdy 
tree carried away by the flood which passes by the bending rush, and so 
prevents pride ; it teaches that religious ceremony cannot alone absolve 
from sin. It is the path by which man may pass from the unreal to 
tin? real, front night to dawn, from death to immortality ; it is the 
ladder which leads to God. ^ 

I have only, in conclusion, to add my obligations to Mr. J. C. 
Thomson, whose excellent translation of the “ Bhagavad-Gita ” into 
English — the best that is known to me — I have taken the liberty of 
choosing as the subject of my Commentary ; and to Mr. Brockie, from, 
whom I have borrowed some excellent remarks. I have also had 
throughout in my book the assistance of a distinguished English scholar, 
whose modesty, 1 regret to say, forbids my I’cndering my work niore 
valuable with his name. 



QUESTIONS ON UN*IVERSAL THEOLOGY. 


Since my arrival in this country I have visited several places both of 
amusement and of instruction, and have been astonished at the stride of 
progress in both ; but in the department of self-improvement, or that 
department which is the most vital and fundamental to mankind, the 
religious instruction communicated to the public in several denorainatory 
institutions has, in this civilized country, in no small degree surprised , 
me, and I have been at a loss to understand the aims and objects of 
tlicsU institutes ; hence, I earnestly desire to be enlightened on 4he fol- 
lowing few Questions : — 

1. Is not God, the creator of the universe, one without a second ? 

* •2. Docs not the fatherhood of God establish the brotherhood of 
mankind ?. , 

• «» 

8. Is not mankind in all countries and nations virtually the same, 
though differing in form, colour, dress, and speech ? 

4. Is not reason a nat^iral gift to all, by which men are superior to 

other animals? ’ „ 

* • 

5. yince reason has the quality of discrimination, does it not presup- 
pose the existence of the evil of ignorance ? 

0. On what grounds arc the differences in belief to be defended ? 

7. On what ground is the conclusive opinion of the sole authenticity 

of each to be supported, and how can the pride of its supporters b8 
upheld.? » 

f 

8. Should such beliefs be allowed to jemain — sources, as they are, 
of hatred in humanity, and stagnation in progress ? 

9. If universality of belief and nationalization are to be united, what 
means arc best conducive to the attainment of this end? 



MORAL PRECEPTS. 


1. O Mind! dcsices are bad, find lead to sin, 

Keep these without, an*d bind good thoughts within. 

2. O Mind ! forsake desires, to truth adhere ; 

For from desire come sorrow, suffering, fear ; 

And who of men such fruits as these holds dear ? 

S. O Mind ! away with anger, from which grew 

First grief ; away with lust, whose child is pain ; 
^Away with pride and envy ; peace ensue. 

Sweet as in sultry tides summer rain. 

d . O Mind ! be constant always, and forbear 

Vain talk, which murders time, of talk" the worst. 
0 Mind ! let all your words be clean, and fair, 

And sweet, to satisfy the hearers’ thirst. 

5. O Mi’id ! how precious is good fame ! It is 
The ointment of sweet savour, like the wood 
Of the brown sandal tree, perfumed is this, 

Living for ever, and for ever gpod. 

G. O Mind ! whp in this world of woe 

Resfs happy in hamlet or on throne ? 

Alas ! we reap what seed we sow ; 

The hands that smite us are our own. 

7, 0 Mind ! be not afflicted, be not grieved ; 

I3o not afraid, be not forlorn, O Mind ! 

Peace is by reason in the heart received. 

By perfect reason grows rash man resigned. 

8. O Mind ! One grieves for his* brother’s death, and lie 

Dies ; loud ambition has no lodging here. 

Or should have none ; it fills the bond and free 
With rage and lean remorse and quaking fear. 

And guilt that ever looks behind, and lu.st. 

Those idle passidns of the child of dust. 
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In this civilized country, wherever- 1 turn my eyes, I find all men pro- 
gressing in various departments of the knowledge of the world called 
^Science, and in the adaptalion of this aci^uircd knowledge to useful 
purposes for the comfort and convenience of man, that is labourmg in 
the field of Art, Hence my inquiry, who or what is tliis that has been, 
the source of this wonderful improvement or development? Is it some 
latent principle ? Has any attention been paid to the search o| what»it 
is, whence its, has come, and its acj^n in this material world ? 

Experience has taught us that a human being is an organize’d crea- 
ture, gifted with wasoii, an attribute possessing power to distinguish 
good from bad, Mr. Butler, in his “ Analogy of Religion,” says ; 
^ Reason is the only faculty we have wherewith to judge concerning any- 
thing, eveq revelation itself ; for if it contain clear immoralities or contra- 
dictions, either of these would prove it false;” -And tllefefore the great 
poet, Milton, says, Let truth and falsehood grapple ; who ever knew 
truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter ?” 

When it is uniyersally^acknowledged that there is but one God, the 
Creator^ who is infinite and ever-existing,— is it possible for us mortals, 
children of a day, to tell definitely when the world was created, or to 

say that God gave one nation of the world certain dogmas and doctrines 

* 

better tljan or different from those He gave to another— nay, to say He 
has been favourable to one and unfarourable to another? Can any 
reasonable man of any country pretend to affirm that he was born wise 
or perfect from his mother’s womb ? Can any reasonable man deny that 
ignorance is everywhere, and that it has been the chief cause of different 
faiths and worships in all nations ? 

The keynote of this essay is Action, or Progress, for the terms are 
convertible. I shall endeavour to prove that bodily and mental action 
exists everywhere and always. I shall then, at some little length, show 
the vast impr^ements which have been made from time to time in 
various countries, through the unfettered action of reason, in the dillbrent 
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departments of Art and Science. We shall then see how much man’s 
comfort, happiness, and intelligence have been increased by these im- 
provements ; and I shall conclude by submitting whether Theology has 
been treated in like manner, and whether it is capable of being treated in 
like manner, and whether, being '^so treated, it admits of similar ame- 
lioration. 

Looking about this world of ours, what is it that with the eyes of 
reflection we cannot fail to see ? Action— action in earth, action in air. 
action in whter, action in fire, action in animal life from its apex, man, to 
the lowest form of the zoophyte, which moves on the borders of vegetable 
existence, the fair sea flower with its tentacles never in repose ; action in 
vegetable life, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop which groweth 
against the wall ; action even in minG:;al life there is, though we cannot 
see it with such weak eyes as ours, nor compute it by any system of 
human calculation. I will briefly describe the wonderful progress the 
intelligent principle in man has been able to work out in the different 
known sciences which we daily witness. 

I will begin with Chemistry, or the investigation of the laws under 
which various dibinentaffy bodies have become the numerous compound 
substances we see in nature, and conversely of the means by whicji such 
compound substances can be resolved into their original or simple ele- 
ments. It is only within the last hundred yea/s that Chemistry has risen 
to the rank of a science ; but during that period it has advanced. towards 
perfection with a rapidity unparalleled in the liistory of philosophy ; and 
why ? Because reason has met with no restraint, and action, the essence 
of man’s existence, with no check or antagonism. What has Chemistry 
done for us? There is no science so immediately conducive to human 
comfort. To whatever art or manufacture we turn our attention, wo 
find that it has been either wholly created by Chemistry, or owes it 
some of its most important improvements. I will not add any remarks 
on chemical attraction, the laws of comliination and decomposition, the 
atomic theory, observations on acids, salts, metallic oxides, earths and 
alkalies, with which most of my readers are doubtless more or less fami- 
liar ; but I will endeavour to show how indispensable is Cheipistry, as 
I have before remarked, to the comfort of man, < 

Agriculture, which may be considered the most important of all arts, 
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is radically dependent on’ Chemistry. Without a knowledgfe of thfe con- 
stitution of his soils and his crops, the properties of the materials which 
*g,re. Bequired to enrich his field, and the action of the atmosphere and the 
ligjfit of the all seeing Sun, that “%oul of the world,” what would bd the 
condition of the husbandman ? And ate not all these subjects, and many 
m(^e equally necessary, explained to him at large in the pages of Che- 
mi|try ? Baking, brewing,^distillmg, and indeed all operations by which 
•food is prepared, are in general a series of processes of Chemistry. The 
mmiufacture of pottery, porcelain, glass, paper (and who shall deny their 
use?), the operations of bleaching, dyeing and calico printing, the pife- 
paration of soap, gunpowder, ink, salt, drugs, perfumery, and a thousand 
other articles in daily, nay hourly, demand, — what are these iut frtits 
sprung from seeds sown by the dSfimist’s hand ? Almost the whole circle 
of manufacturing indu^ry has its centre in his laboratory. True, that 
some of these processes are more strictly termed mechanical — as, for 
instance, the conversion of flax into broadcloth, and clay into pottery ; 
’still, in these there is the same blending, though not to so great an ex- 
tent, of chemical appliances as in the making of glass from proper pro- 
portions of sand, potash, and lime, of the conversion of common salt into 
soda,' of hides into leather, and of charcoal, sulphur, and saltpetre into 
gunpowder, that terrible agent for good and for evil. 

In the subject "of analysis, or separation of a whole into its elements 
or coniponent parts. Chemistry has been the means of dispelling m'ystery, 
and producing satisfaction as to the nature and composition of material 
substances, and their adaptability to the use of man, . 

Very early, in India, philosophers turned their attention to man, and 
analyzed the human system. They fWd that the soul, which exists in 
the innermost part of the body, has certain integuments, and is, in fact, 
an intelligent principle capable of knowing itself and things around it. 
These integuments are five* — ^viz., food, vital air, mind, knowledge, and 
joy. First, the outside, solid and massive, consisting of flesh and bones; 
this has no intelligent sense, and therefore cannot have knowledge of self 
or things about it. Second, an inner layer, the vital air. This again can 
have ne such^^ri{)wledge, for when a man sleeps his body is at' perfect 

wnptwljir, 
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rest, and the vital ah' is only in action in a state of inhalation and 
exhalation ; but in this state^ if another man were to remove a part of 
his dress or take money from his pocket, the sleeping man would ilot 
be Conscious 'of it, and therefore has no 'knowledge of things about him. 
Ihird, the next inner covering is the mind, which is also devoid of this 
knowledge : for experience has taught us that mind is a place where 
every imaginative idea takes its rise, and according to the decision 
arrived at there, the organs of the body are either propelled into action 
or allowed to remain at rest, and as it is the most swift and irresolute, 
so also is it the most uncertain and defective. The fourth inner covering 
is individualization, or self-sufficiency. It is an arrogance which has 
* always a mistaken view, and is followed, as pride in the English pro- 
verb, by a fall. Fifth, the last covering is joy, or vainglory, which is 
always momentary, and brings on sufferings and misery. But beyond 
all these is the soul — the seat of contemplation, tranquillity, and peace. 
To comprehend this scientific truth, man must extricate liimself from 
worldly illusion, and for this mind requires prayer or labour for know- 
ledge. 

I go on to considef- Astronomy — that grand science which explains 
the nature and motions of the bodies filling infinite space, including our 
own tiny world in its comparatively unimportant character of a planet, 
or member of the solar system. What a vast? progress has been made in 
this, from the first presumption of ignorance, the crude conception of a 
fixed sphere, with an outer sphere, forming the heavens, revolving round 
it once in twenty-four hours ! That vain conception made this globe 
which we inhabit the most important and central object of a, mighty 
whole ; while the Sun, more thail a million times the size of our earth, 
and other stars of equal or greater magnitude — “ suns innumerable by 
numbers that have name”— were supposed to be small and insignificant 
lights formed solely for our comfort or convenience. It was long before 
the present system was generally admitted. Galileo was not the only 
martyr of reason and humility who suffered at the hands of ignorance 
and wounded pride. But had not such men as Galileo and Herschel 
and Newton arisen and laboured for the truth in spite if popular^obloquy, 
our Potion of the sidereal system would still be the elemeniary one of the 
“ Iliad.” Science and Art walk now hand in hand. The ^astronomer, 
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aided by the telescope of the philosophical mechanician, penetrate the 

regions of infinite space, while, with every improvement in his instru- 

inenl^, he discovers a new system of revolving worlds, each niling body 

separated from the other by a distance which the mind of man may in 
. . • 
some instances measure, but in none conceive. 

Astronomy has been rendered so familiar at the present day by the 
unimpeded progress of education, that every child can construct a solar 
isystem, with its orbits, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, the asteroides, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, with the diameters of these planetSj their 
comparative densities, their distances from the central Sun, and the time 
of their periods of resolution round it. Now our own solar system, 
inconceivably vast as it is, is but an item of this heavenly iRventory, 
Similar systems, discovered by the telescope of Herschel, are here and 
tliere suspended in the blue inane, star-dust of the Empyrean, each par- 
ticle of whi<;h would doubtless, under stronger telescopic power, develop 
into a sun. Yet all this and more forms now part of the common edu- 
cation of our schools. What a new insight is here given of the omni- 
potence of the Supreme Being ! In our prayers we cell Jij^m Almighty” 
and Omnipotent ” — terms which by frequent us^have come to signify 
nothing, or nothing clear. What a new meaning is imparted to those 
familiar -words when we know that the farthest and most filmy speck 
which the most powerful telescope can descry, is but a mass of mighty 
worlds melted by distance into a dim light, yet comprising individualities 
as perfect and at the same time as progressive in their natures as our 
owA ! What mean those spots which loom on the horizon of every new 
instrum'ent ? Are they not glimpses of some far infinitude beyond — a 
glorious land, of which those specks are but the outlying and subservient 
sentinels ? The astronomer, using his six-feet mirror, feels as the child, 
with but anothe% ignorance, the ignorance of* knowledge, the knowledge 
of how much we do not know — tife highest form of knowledge here 
allowed us — and gazes on thosd dim distant mysterious lights with hope- 
less wonder and ever-increasing awe. The mind of man shrinks on the 
threshold of the unattainable. That cloudy spot in Orion is a majestic 
coUectiofl of 8t8i<siying at the verge of what is known. If those distant 
lights resemble at all *that cloudy spot, their systems are situated so deep 
in space-that no ray from them could reach «ar earth till after travelling 
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ihrough interrening abysses during centuries from whose computation 
even imagination shrinks back abashed ! - 

I turn .to Geology. Geology is the science which treats of the mate- 
rials composing the earth’s crust, th& arrangement, and the causes of 
their arrangement. This science may rank next in importance to that of 
Astronomy. The materials of the earth’s crust are varied, but invariably 
known by the name of rocks. By considering the remains imbedded in 
them, tha geologist counts the age of our world. The merest tyro car. 
now distinguish between strata of granite, marble, sandstone, and coal. 
Obeying the laws of attraction ai;d gravitation, acted on by electrical and 
chemical agencies, worn down by winds, frosts, rains, and rivers, borne 
seaward and strewn in layers beneath the waters, and upheaved again 
by earthquakes and volcanoes, these s^ata are ever being displaced, and 
altered, and are no exception to that law of caction which j as I said, 
regulates and informs the world. But each alteration of material encloses 
some relic of vitality. As men in this country place coins under their 
mighty buildings, to show their successors their age and history, so 
Nature places ^er records, too ; and these are the tests or types of the 
earth’s conditions during their enclosure. The ocean has encroached on 
the land ; land emerged from the ocean ; fixed hills were once the tiny 
sandstones on the shore ; and seas roll their waters over the surface of 
ancient continents. All is action and never-ceasing change. Millions of 
animals, birds, beasts, and fishes lived and died on this little planet mil- 
lions of years before man was. 

Much that I have said of thesd sciences may be also applied to those 
of Botany, Mineralogy, and Zoology, about which sciences a varied col- 
lection of treatises and samples' is stored up in the gardens and the 
museums of this great city. From the close observation of these, any 
thinking man will find that here also is action and nevgr-ceasing change. 

Considering these facts and othfers like them, we can scarcely forbear 
smiling at the pride of man, who imagines this fair world created for 
himself abne, and formerly, Sb I have already said, imagined it the 
centre of the vast sidereal system of the universe. It is his world, for- 
sooth — this fair world, which flourished in illustrious'sglory and beauty 
long ages before his entrance into it, and will probably continue so to 
flourish long after every trree of him has perished out of creation. 
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The application of the laws of motion and progress to objects in 
nature, or contrivance in arts, constitutes that branch of natural philo- 
sophy usually treated under the head of mechanics. The original signifi- 
cation of the word “ machine,” as taost are now aware, is simply “ aVt,” 
or the means of bringing about an effect. How widely machines have 
assisted progress, and brought about comfort to mankind, is known both 
in Hydrostatics, Hydraulics^ Pneumatics, and many other subjects. But 
ihe greatest triumph of mechanism is the steam-engine — the engine par 
excellence, which depends on the properties of water and heat alone for 
its gigantic power. The action of steam in producing motion was known 
probably as early as 130 b.c. The instrument called the jEolipyle, 
described by Hero of Alexandria, may be considered the orighvil of «ur ’ 
present steam-engine. My readeiS must not be frightened at the name ; 
the thing Is, I believe, vpry familiar to them all. It is to be seen, under 
a different title, induced, in most of the chemist’s windows and in toy 
shops of the present day, described as a novel invention — a novelty 
Vhich dates back more than 2,000 years ! So true is it, as Solomon 
said, that, there is nothing new under the sun. .You observe a small 
glass globe, with two arms or cylindrical tubes- attached to it, open at 
the end. In this globe water is introduced, and on applying heat below 
the globe gradually rotates, at first slowly, afterwards more and mpre 
swiftly, through the steafti, which beats like a paddle-wheel upon the 
air. The ingenious Mr. Kimmel, of the Strand, •has, I believe, pdtenfed 
what he calls a “ Steam Vaporizer,” for diffusing perfume. The eye of 
Science sees in this novel invention nothing but the .^olipyle, which is, 
as I haive said, at least as old as Hero of Alexandria — that is, nearly 
2,000 years of age. Between this aifd the ingenious instrument of the 
Marquis of Worcester in 1663, what a number of centuries elapsed, ^ 
during all which period the steam-engine wa^ biding its time to be bom. 
The attempts, and successful attempts, of the priesthood to press down 
tlie free minds of men for tbeir own profit — to restrict the wide pro- 
vince of reason — to solder firmly, and yet more firmly, about the wings 
of intellect the fetters of ignorance and superstition, — these were the 
principal causes/fhat <so great a benefit to humanity lay for so long a 
time in darkfiess and*anknown. But after the bold book of the, Marquis 
of Worcester, that darkness was rapidly to Ije dispelled. The celebrated 
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Frenchman, Papin, improved the improvement of Worcester, and New- 
comen and Cawley, in 1713, improved the improvement of Papin. Here 
a little and there a little, here a line and there a line, the steam-engine 
grew. It was not, as some of ns unacquainted with the gradual progress 
of both art and nature are apt to imagine, a sudden inspiration of Watt. 
No; Watt only added one conception — that of condensing the steam 
without cooling the cylinder ; but this conc^tion was so important that 
all the other details of' the engine, as we now see it, were of compara^ 
tively easy introduction. It would be hopeless to attempt to give in an 
airticle like the present any clear explanation of the mbchanisra of the 
steam-engine — probably my readers are already well acquainted with 
it ; but I will add one word as to its importance. 

Statisticians Peckon the quantitySf steam power now employed in 
Great Britain alone as more than 3,000,000-hoiise power — an amount of 
animal force which could never in reality be brought into operation with- 
out extensive- derangement of our whole economic system. It is beyond 
the strength of my feeble words to express a tithe of the advantages 
resulting from ifs use ; but I can and will ask you to look round about 
the habitable world, and see for yourselves the numerous apidications of 
this mighty mechanical power, considered simply with reference t6 those 
lines of iron which intersect almost every portion of our globe. It is 
here, indeed, that enchanted carpet, the chariot of Eastern fable, which 
transports a man in a fbw moments, without any trouble on his own j)art, 
whithersoever hb would go. But consider steam power as applied to 
automatic factory labour, steam printiug, by which knowledge is diffused 
through the globe, mining, and a hundred other arts. And “all this 
mighty force, which has raised the industrial arts to such a height, and 
continues every day to raise them higher — which has saved, and still 
continues to save, more and more of toil, sorrow, labour, and tears, to 
which theologians tell us we men, though innocent, are bom, and which 
economizes for us so greatly our time, which is here so short ; — all this 
mighty force, this stupendous application of intellectual power, of un- 
chained reason contributing so much to human progress, may be readily 
managed by the instructed hand of a little child. '' 

Only one more instance, and I have done. It was observed in ancient 
time that' when amber was nibbed, it acquired a power of attracting and 
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repelling such light bodies as hair and feathers ; this power came after- 
wards to be known as electricity. None of the ancients, however, iovesti- 
gat'ed the subject methodically, none attempted the generalization of facts 
into a scientific theory. It was h%re, as it was with the ^olipyle’ of 
Hero of Alexandria, in which the steanl-engino of modern time lay. for so 
long dormant. In this subject Dr. Gilbert, an English physician, occu- 
pies the place which the Marquis of Worcester occupied with respect to 
steam power. In 1600 he showed that not only amber, but other bodies 
possessed the property I have alluded to ; he made, in fact, the first step 
towards a generalization by the observation of facts. Baconian induction’ 
was now fairly started, and Boyle, Newton, and others added each his 
quota. In the middle of the eighteenth century 'Benjamin Erarddin dTs- 
armed tlie angry gods of half their power by identifying lightning widi 
electricity. , 

I cannot here outer into a consideration of the voltaic electricity of 
Galvani or the thermo-electricity of Professor Seebeck, of Berlin. But 
■file grandest application of electricity is known as the magnetic elec- 
tricity of Earaday. That philosopher first succeededtin causing the load- 
stone to produce a current of electricity of exactly Ihe same kind as that 
produced by the chemical actions of the voltaic circle ; and thus a 
common .magnet took the place of the cumbrous apparatus of zinc, 
copper, and corrosive liquid. - 

And' now I come to the Electric Telegraph — the most wonderfill and 
successful application of Electro-magnetism that has yet beeji made. 
Erom the simple principle that an electric current caiv pass along a con- 
ducting •wire to any distance, and move a magnetic needle at any point 
of its course, messages are now conveyed between continents with the 
speed of lightning ; and Puck’s boast of putting a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes, which seemed in ShakespeaBc’s time the work of a god, 
has now been placed within the easy reach of a woman by the aid of 
Earaday and Galvani. Not this . only. That medical electricity which 
consoles the sufferer in many a nervous disease, is the electricity of 
Earaday. At the point of Dungeiiess, and from the noble Pharos of 
La Hevo, a fair/’^hite light flashes across the waste of waters and 
satisfies the Anxious longing of the Watchful sailor. What but the 
electricity of. Earaday has created this salutaigr shine 1 . 
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In all these subjects I have endeavoured to show the force of action. 
Action is the best prayer, and does it hot meet with the highest reward ? 
It is, indeed, through this prayer of intelieetual labour that we are made 
really acquainted with the wonder, beauty, and wisdom of God. 

There is, I say, progress in all these matters; but what progress 
have we made in the most vitally important of them all ? How, when, 
and where has the touchstone of Science been applied to Theology 7 
Scarcely ^at all, in any place or at any time, has it felt that touch of 
celestial temper — a touch as light but as powerful, as silent but as effective, 
88 the touch of the spear of Ithuriel on the toad which . squatted in 
Paradise close at the ear of Eve. I ast, why is not the spirit of Science 
applied' to Theology, as to other less important subjects of human 
interest 7 That tnethod which has succeeded so excellently with gases, 
is it not worth trying whether it may not succeed equally well with gods 7 
Why should our reason with regard to this domain, only^ be rendered 
unfruitful ? Why should it lie, with regard to this only, in a dark and 
narrow room? Are we for ever easily to take bn trust, confidently 
repeat, and wiU'ugly be satisfied with false explanations of .what we do 
not understand 7 Though this subject be to us of the last importance, 
not here alone, but everywhere, religion is universally undeveloped. 
Why 7 For want' of action, abd not ascertaining the nature of that action. 
I here quote a verse from an Hindu writer on Philosophy. I shall first 
present it in the vernacular, and then give its translation 

II ^ ^irnniT 

II ^ infuni t ^4ii 

“ A knot of ignorance binds all men's 
This action looses, and God^s grace , 

Let each man — ^be he Christian, Hindu, Mohammedan, P^rsee, or of 
any OHiw faith — ask this question of himself: whether in any one of 
these multifarious beliefs, dogmatical or doctrinal, the religious actions 
that he performs, are in any way to untie the knot of ignorance and pro- 
duce satisfaction 7 A wise man, on reflection, will sayj'SiJo. We- have here 
the answer of aooial philosophy hnd of religion to a que^on of the most 
vital import(ni6e to man. *Let me make one more quotation d.propoa of 
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the proper subject of action, from that ancient language of India, the 
Aryan, or the Sanscrit : — 

H TiJrrr ^ ^ ninm ii 

II 'enwnTi^ trm 

“ Study all Scriptures written, near or far ; 

Worsliip.all images and saints of earth ; 

But if you do not study who you are, 

All your host actions are nothing worth.’" 

How many lectures might bo delivered, on such a sentence as this 
alone ! how many passages compared in how many languages, ^fromJ;he. 
Greek TvwSi <rgauT 0 v of Chile to the modern aphorism of Pope, — 

“ The proper study of mankind is man.” 

But everywhere is stagnation ; stagnation in a world of action, of rest- 
less oceans, and rivers which flow eternally. Still on the murky pool of 
^Theology floats the green infected slime of superstition. Is it not time 
for an angel t6 come down and trouble the water^of this spiritual 
Bethesda — now, alas ! an useless jmddle or a fever-breeding morass ? 
What is the one thing wanting which has hitherto rendered all attempts 
to purify Theology abortive ? What but active coalition ? Are we to 
consider fortuitous^and superficial difference of creed, colour, or costume, 
any bar to an entrance into this mighty union? Ought such a bar to 
be found in the arrogance of visible conversion, by baptism* or other 
means, from one believed dogmatic religion to another ; or, in other 
words, in the consideration of the superiority of one religion over another ; 
nay, more, in the belief that one religion — our own, of course — is true, 
and the word of God ; while all others, of which, perhaps, we scarcely 
understand even the language in which they are conveyed, are yet pro- 
nounced false, and the words of devils ? But men have been, in all ages, 
prone to superstition ; they hat^e been always ready and willing to adopt 
opinions, handed down to them by their ancestors, the results of unin- 
quiring prejudice. 

I have now shown the continuous advance in a few of those numerous 
arts and sciences whi(?h enlighten and adorn our present existence. 1 
have endeavoured also to show that in the m#st important of all parts of 
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knowledge, in tie science of Theology, no progress has been made all 
these many years — absolutely none. And why ? Because free inquiry has 
beerv. foolishly enervated by fear, and the wide range of reason for 'ever 
hitherto restricted by superstition. Are we to infer that there have been 

r 

no Galileos, no Newtons, no Watts, no Faradays and others, in religion 
only ? In this subject alone, out of all the subjects of human knowledger 
have there been at no time men who ventured to emancipate their minds 
from sacerdotal dominion, and to think for themselves ? We know well 
there have been some in all ages and in all countries ; but their tale is 
few. I scarcely need explain the reason : they had to give up all that is 
most dear to the human heart— riches, fame, comfort — and to receive, in 
return fo*r their brave attempts to benefit their fellows, poverty, hard 
words, and suffering. Few are such heroes as Acosta, who was tortured 
eighteen times by the Inquisition, and died in the deepest deprivation 
and despair, for his attempts to do away with some "of those gross fal- 
lacies by which the priests of the Church of Eome batten on the flesJi of 
the flock which they say has been by God committed to their charge. 

Such earnest*]^eif,^owever, as Acosta have left their mark. They 
have been the real holy army of martyrs in the ranks of the religion of 
Reason. They dared to proclaim their views, but for those views the 
time had not yet arrived. At the present enlightened period a man may 
fearles,sly state what seems to him to be right, and pst, and true ; and 
his arguments will, I doubt not, invariably meet with polite attention, if 
not with perfect approval. 



. • INTRODUCTION. 

• 

In the present ago of inquiry; enlightenment, and progress, men 
have begun to open their eyes to the fact that though human nature is 
liable to err, it is also liable to improve, not in one subject alone, but in 
all subjects ; and to such improvement no limit has been assigned. 

. The subject to which I wish to draw my readers’ attention is the 
“ Bhagavad-Gita,” a philosophical poem of the Mahabharat, the great 
epic of India. In that noble poem is represented, under a fair veil of 
allegory,' the conflict of purity with jealousy, of soul with matter; of 
matter which is liable to succumb to temptation, and of souUwhicl/ is 
endowed with the capacity of fighting against, and of overcoming it. 

Before entering upon the poem itself, I will premise a few words 
about its philosopnv. Philosophy is difficult to define. It is not easy 
to crystallize the many floating meanings of that word held in the solu- 
’tion of popular conception. It is best perhaps, after all, to have recourse 
to its etymology — though etymology so often is a wfll-of-the-wisp instead 
of a salutary guide — and declare it to be, as Py uuagoras declared it of 
old, “ the love of knowledge.” 

“ Are there in your country no wise men ? ” asked Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, of that great traveller. “ No,” answered Pytha- 
goras, ■ • we are not wise, but simply the lovers of wisdom.” Is ‘it not 
strange that the Sanscrit word for philosophy, gygnassa, expresses, 
etymologically, exactly the same thing ? Such is the tradition concern- 
ing the origin of this tenir. But may it not be said that the word 
philosophy resolves itself, after all, ih simple language, into common 
sense ; since sense or reason, the common gift of all rational beings, has 
the inherent quality of distinguishing good frpm bad ? Is not this sense 
the base or origin of all human enactments and innovations ? Nay, is 
it not the very guide of all public and private judicature, as well in the 
routine of every-day life as in all social transactions of the world? 

It is difficult to give an exact date to the “ Bhagavad-Git^,” as, indeed, 
to most other eaPiy Sanscrit compositions. The history of the majority 
of nations uiay be divided, from one point of view, into three great 
epochs, yvhich, however, run into one anothe^, as the light and darkness 
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of tBe erening twilight, and yet are as distinct as night and day. Tliese 
ages are — (1) The Age of Barbarism, (2) The Age of Mysticism, (3) 
The Age of Inquiry. I shall say a few words on each of these heads r 

1. In the Age of Barbarisih or ignorance, l^an, to support existence, 
his first and most natural desire, became a husbandman or shepherd. 
In these states, in the one as in the other, he felt his dependence on 
Nature — I should rather say, on sun, wind, and rain. Bain, to cause his 
seed to swell, buried iii the ground, and to cool his flock in the hot 
months of summer ; wind, to counteract the excess of rain, whether on 
his sheep or in his land; sun, the life-giving warmth, without which, 
instinct told him, it would be equally impossible for his sheep and him- 
self to live, as for his com to grow. But sun, wind, and rain were 
beyond his power; therefore, they were imagined and believed to be guds. 
How was he to obtain their gifts ? Reasoning' from analogy, he con- 
cluded, by presents and by flattery ; in other words, by sacrifice and 
by prayer. -It only remained for his simple mind to ask that great 
question which was asked so early, and has been answered a hundred 
times in a hundred Ways, and still never yet been answk’ed — •“ Whence 
and whither?” Wlience do we come, whither do we go ? His answer, 
untutored, was the same as that of a later age. I go, I know not 
whither^ I know not whence I came,” has ever been the answer of the 
philosopher, as the answer of the vulgar has ever "been, “The Great 
Spirit God, Brahma, Jehovah, Alla, etc., he made us, and to him we 
return.” * Such is the simple religion of Barbarism : the worship of the 
elements and the Great Spirit. 

2. The Age of Mysticism. — Man was contented with such a wor- 
ship in his childhood; but when what is called civilization introduced 
various trades and occupations, that same ignorance of science and 
love of profit which hdd induced him to make gods of sun, 
wind, and rain, induced him to add other gods to these. The origin 
of Polytheism lies before us. The soldier sacrificed to Mars, the 
god of war; the sailor to Neptune, the god of waters. Even the 
thief had his Lavema, the goddess of what he would call abstrac- 
tion. This age of manifold creation is the age o^ Poetry, which, 
being interpreted, is simply making ; and that practical spirit which 
made has done much to preserve the thing made. How often has 
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the sweet mystic poetry of religion caused a belief in it to . linger in 
those minds — more especially in the highly sensitive minds of women, 
the ‘great supporters of faith — which have discarded other prejudices, 
under the guidance of understanding 1 Poetry touches sun, wind, and 
rain with her mystic hand, and covers those three gods with a hundred 
attributes and a hundred names, while early reason maintains that the 
chief cause is one. Hence is the phenomenon of a Trinity in Unity — a 
doctrine by no means confined to Christian faith, but existing in nearly 
every religion of the world ; an attempt to reconcile reason with poetry, 
which startles tl/e mathematician and is the bulwark of the divine. But 
the gods have grown more numerous in this age, as men have become 
less content. They are no more satisfied with the pleasures of thi» woiM, 
think no longer its pain and sorro^^ sufficient for them. They create — 
or rather, allow priests, fpr their own profit, to create — something else 
to frighten man into J:he worship of the objects of an ideal idolatry. 

3. The Age of Inquiry. — In tliis age men first began to doubt the 
certainty of their early belief, and suspect the honesty of their priests ; 
in a word, .to think for themselves. Common sensp began to trample 
over superstition. This period is the age of controversy, for it is full of 
attempts to reconcile the gi’eat with those small gods. The latter created 
forms of religion, the former universities of philosophy. • 

I do not mean -to say that every nation has passed through these 
stages of development, any more than I mean to ^y that every man has 
passed through the three stages of the physical or intellectual life of 
man. Some die in youth, some in middle, and some ii\ old age ; just as 
some pass their whole existence in childish credulity, others go so far as 
scepticism, while but comparatively few attain the stage of rational belief.* 

All worship is essentially and grossly selfish. The three gods. Sun, 
Rain, and Wind, constituted a Trinity, of .which the Sun was the 
principal, and as such is introduced into the Gayatri, or the holiest verse 
of the Vedas, which cannot be» uttered to ears profane, but is recited 
only mentally, which, indeed, is considered the most pious worship : — 

“ Lord of^firth, airj and heaven, we meditate on that excellent light of 
the sacred Sun ; may he illuminate our minds V’ The word “ Om,” which, 
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it may be said, in mystic meaning, nearly corresponds with the Hebrew 
nfe, was the monosyllable with which all the hymns of the Vedas, 
and afterwards all works which treated of Theology, were commenced. 
It is composed of the three letters, ''' a,” “ u,” and “ m,” the “ a ” and 
u ” combining to form the souild o.” The Hindus look upon it as a 
vocal representation of the Supreme Being, in His triune character of 
Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of the^ Universe, Thus the “ a ” 
is said ^to represent Vishnu, the Preserver; the “u,” Shiva, the De- 
stroyer ; and the “ m,” Bramah, the Creator. A more probable origin 
is, that it is eomposed of the initials of the three personifications of the 
triad of elements, which is a much more ancient Trinity than that of 
Biahmc, Vishnu, and Shiva. The “a” would then represent Agni (or 
fire), the “ u ” Varuna (water), and the “ m ” Marut (wind or air).. 

The composition of the “ Bhagavad-Gita ” is attributed to the Vyasa, 
the appellation of the same person who is said to have composed the 
Vedas and Puranas. As I have above remarked, a difficulty exists about 
its date. One, the great difficulty about the classical literature of India 
is the absence of all chronological data — all data, I mean, .which may 
with a;ny confidence Be relied on. 

The subject is more conspicuous for philosophy than poetry, though 
it is not deficient in either. It is in form a dialogue; but. Saujaya 
has by far the greatest share of talk. He is the Suta (charioteer or 
bard) of the blind Dhritarashtra, the brother of P^ndu. These two 
brothers were the head members of a warrior family, a tribe called 
Kshatriya. , 

To make the subject more intelligible, I will first shortly explain 
what caste or tribe in India means. The philosophical or true origin 
of caste is widely opposed to the popular notion of its origin. The 
philosophic minds of ancient India observed that mechanical contrivances 
for the convenience of man were generally modelled on portions of 
his own structure. Carrying out this 4dea, they considered man as a 
composite whole, made up of head, arms, belly, and feet ; the first 
expressing knowledge ; the second, force ; the third, cultivation ; and 
the fourth, slavery. Health, they said, is maintained by the united 
action of these, which are indeed incapable, or Idbs capable, of separate 
action. After this systenifOf division in the human body, they divided 
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the social body into those well-known four divisions — viz., first, 
Brahmins (or priests), whose duty was the study and teaching of 
r^igicm^ second, Kshatriyas (or warriors), whose duty was govern- 
ment and the subjection of one’s* enemies — in short, the protection, 
internal and external, of one’s country* third, Vaisyas (or merchants), 
whose duty was cpmmerce and agriculture; and fourth, Sudras (or 
slaves), whose duty was faitjiful service of their masters. The divi- 
sion into castes is as distinct in this Western country as in India, 
only here it is not openly acknowledged, and bears no name. Re- 
gard was paid ' in this division to the various tendencies of the 
body politic, and not to birth, as is generally now imagined. Indeed, 
common experience shows that persons of the same family havt» by ITo 
means, always the same tendenciel. The original sense, like the^ sense 
of other philosophy, liastbeen perverted by the pride and ignorance of 
man ; and tljis perversion, like other perversions, has created wide con- 
fusion, and been the greatest and most enduring bar to social progress. 

Dhritardshtra, the head of the elder branch of the family, had one 
hundred so-ns, called Kuril,” or, in Mahratti, from 

espouser ; and P^ndu, the head of the younger branch, had five sons, 
called Piindavas.” The latter were banished from Hastinapura, the 
ancient Delhi, by their old blind uncle, Dhritarashtra, at the persJUasion 
of his own son, Dur^odhana (evil-disposed), the eldest of one hundred 
sons. In consequence of the banishment and the privation to which they 
were reduced, Krishna, their bosom friend, mediated between ^he two 
menlbers of the family, and requested the elder branch to restore some 
portion ftf the sovereignty and income to the younger, oppressed and 
ill-treated. But the haughty and arrogant elder answered that not so 
much as might be contained in a needle’s eye should be allowed to his 
brothers. Krishna then advised the oppressed* Pandavas to declare war, 
since he knew well that both parties ^ere excellently trained in arms, and 
that the oppressed had made itsblf famous, as better skilled in that art 
than the other. Krishna was a common friend of the Kuru family, and 
believed to be divinely gifted, and held in high estimation by all its 
members. • It is said in thi Mahabharat that when the members, Dury- 
odhana and Aijuna, one of each branch, wont to Krishna to ask his 
assistance, he was asleep ; then the son of the «lder brother, Duryodhana, 
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chose a place at his head, as the more honourable, and also to be seen first ; 
and the son of the younger, Arjuna, at his feet. Krishna, however, 
awakening suddenly, naturally saw Arjuna first. Here he found himself 
for a short time in a difficulty, owing to his inability to act so ‘as to 
satisfy both. He, however, sooiJ devised a plan, by suggesting that he 
would divide himself thus : viz., his whole army on one side, and himself 
alone, without any armour, on the other, and they should take their 
choice. , "Whereupon ■ Duryodhana preferred the army, and Aijuna 
accepted Krishna alone on his side. With this division, an open war 
took place. The hostile armies of the two brothers are met on the plain, 
Kuru Kshetra, a strip of land between the Indus, the Ganges, 
afiU thfe Himalaya range. A certain Bhishma leads the band of the 
Kuru, while Bhlma is the general oh the other side. The scene of the 
poem, the battle-field, never changes. Bhishm^ gives the signal by blow- 
ing his shell, which salute is returned by Arjuna, for whom Krishna is 
filling the post of charioteer. The fight begins with a flight of arrows. 
Then Arjuna is brought by Krishna, at his own desire, into the place 
between the two^ armies. While he examines the lines of the enemy, he 
is suddenly strack with the number of friends and relatives he is about 
to do his best to destroy. He is overcome with a strange revulsion of 
feelings, and sits down on the bench of his chariot. Krishna exhorts 
him with the arguments which form the' didactic and philosophical 
portion of this work, Und endeavours to persuade him that he is mis- 
taken in his conceptions. Arjuna is eventually overruled ; the fight 
goes on, and he obtains a complete victory. 

The whole work has been divided into three sections, each of six 
chapters, the first purely practical, ^the second theological, and the third 
metaphysical. 

Now', all this beautiful poem is but an allegory, which I will at once 
endeavour to explain. It would have been impossible, without under- 
standing the literal sense, to arrive at“ a conception of the remote and 
foreign meaning. It was for this reason that I made some few pre- 
liminary remarks with regard to the literal signification of the poem. 
It is applied as an allegory to illustrate Theology, or the Philosophy of 
Beligion, by fable, which equally attracts the uneducated itnd commends 
itself to the wise. Pabl^ and parables — those favourite m.ethods of 
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communicating instruction at ail times and in all countries — what are 
these but allegories? In these the mystical intention is catled the 
moral ; an allegory too dark or intricate becomes the well-known enigma 
of riddle. In the allegory presented by the “ Bhagavad-Glta” there ‘is 
one uniform and consistent set of ideas; it does not “begin with a 
tempest and end with a fire ” — an expression of Quintillian, the noted 
Roman critic, for denoting that which is forced or unnatural in this 
species of figurative rhetoric. 

When the key is given, the allusion be(fcme3 at once plain and 
evident ; and, what is more, the key which I venture to present will, 
I think, unfasten, every locked door in this poem which shuts out compre- 
hension. Allegories have indeed entered, I may say, into all rejigiow. 
After all, may not religion itself b« called an allegoiy ? What is reli- 
gion ? what prayer ? what worship ? asks a disciple. The philosopher 
replies, The true anll^ the etymological signification of the word religion 
is “ that which binds back.” It is the sense of duty which man feels 
from the relation in which he stands to some superior power. It is not 
mere belief in certain dogmas and doctrines, at all tiines to be found in 
all nations of the world. Prayer means' necessuryTabour to acquire 
S 2 )iritual knowledge ; for labour is the lot of man, and by it alone all 
sciences and arts are cultivated, duties performed, and fulfillment of 
desires brought about. It *is not a mere repetition of words and sen- 
tences ; for the discretionary quality of reason neoessitatos labour to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood, and virtue from vice. God has left nothing 
unsupplied to man. He is provided with reason within to guide him, 
and without with every necessary provision to support him and render 
him happy. It rests entirely with himsdlf to work out his own true end. 
Worship means unflinching mental culture in the experience gained or 
knowledge acquired in truth and virtue ; for jiow often does man forget 
and allow himself to be tempted t® evil, by which he suffers, and at 
times resolves never to subject .himself to it again ! The rise of such 
pure and unalloyed ideas in the mind of man is considered, in the 
Eastern philosophical language, the virgin birth, the incarnation of God ; 
Krishna, phrist, and others, as man in man. 

By the two families. Kurus and Pandavas, of one tribe, are to be 
understood those of Passion and Intelligence, of the one tribe of man- 
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kind which is called Kshatriya, from being endowed with a warrior 
element, the spiritual essence Keason. The microscosm man, just as 
the larger world, is for ever the battle-field of vice and deceit against 
truth and virtue. Man is bom undeveloped ; vice and deceit obstruct 
the gates of Intelligence. The flioral principle also is held in a state of 
siege. Arjuna represents mind, his chariot represents the body, 'his 
charioteer, Krishna, represents reason. 

The spot, I have already said, where the fight occurred, was called 
the sacred place (Kuru fshetra). Now places and rivers are considered 
sacred in India, on account of wise and learned men resorting or residing 
there, both for quiet meditation and free bathing in the early morning, 
\ffl.ich,«In warm countries, is thought very essential, both in a physical and 
religious point 6f view. PilgrimagOo were and are undertaken to such 
places for the ostensible purpose of religious , benefit, but really for the 
sake of the wisdom which might be obtained by coming in contact with 
the wise men residing there. From this grew the Sanscrit proverb — 

II f fqtqnft n 

II 

The commission of sin elsewhere is destroyed at a sacred place ; but 
the commission of sin at a sacred place becomes doubly strong — i.e., he 
who remained ignorant with the chance of improving himself is doubly 
ignoyant and miserable. The sentence may be compared with that of the 
Christian Scriptures, having the same metaphorical meaning, “ All sin 
may be 'forgiven, bnt sin against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven.” 
The birth of a h'uman being is the highest field for a being in the 
whole creation, for he alone has Jthe noble gift, reason, for his giudanco to 
free him from temptation ; but if he docs not take advantage of it, he 
subjects himself to all the miseries of the world. 


LIFE. 

Life is a river ; Duty its sacred shrine ; 

Courage its shore ; and Truth its silver tide ; 
Its waves Compassion ; in it the soul divine. 
Like the body in other streams, is purified ; 
But midst the reeds the cayman lies in wait, 
Error ; beware, rash mortal, ere too late. 
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■ CHAPTEE THE FIRST. 

TEXT. 

DURlTARASllVu SPOKK. 

What did fiiy fol, towel's and those of Pandn do, when assembled for 
the purpose of fighting on the sacred plain^ the plain of Kuru, Sanjaya ? 

COMMENTARY. 

POPULAR OPINION. 

When a man of iiupxiring mind comes forward on the stage of this 
world to think for himself, how is he situated in society ? 

TEXT. 

SANJAYA SPOKE. 

When king Diiryodhana beheld the army of the P^Adavas drawn up 
ill order, lie then approached his preceptor, and spoke these words: 
“ Behold, 0 preceptor ! this huge army of the sous of Pandu,, drawn 
up by thy clever pupil, the son of Drupada. In it are warriors with 
huge bows, erpial to Bhima and Arjuna in battle (namely) Yuyudhana 
and Virata, and Drupada on his great car ; Dhrishtaketu, ChekitAna, 
and the valiant king of Kashi; Purujit and Kuntibhoja and Shaivya, 
chief of men ; and Yiidhumanyu the strong, and Uttamanjas the brave, 
tlie sou of SubhadrA, and all the sons of Draupadl, too, in their huge 
chariots. Hut ^remark those, who are the most distinguished amongst 
ns, the leaders eff my army, 0 best of Brahmans! I will name them to 
tlice, that thou mayst know them. * 
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“ There are thyself, and Bhlshma, and Kama, and Kripa, victorious 
in battle, Ashwatthanian, and Vikaraa, and Saumadatti too, and many 
other hero.es, who risk their lives for my sake, armed with divers, wea*- 
pons, all experienced in war. This <irmy of mine, which is commanded 
by Bhishma, is not sufficient ; bdt that army of theirs, commanded by 
Bhima, is sufficient. And do you, even all of you, drawn up in all the 
ranks of the army, according to your grades, attend even to Bhishma.” 

Then,^in order to encourage him, the ardent old ancestor of the 
Kurus blew his trumpet, funding loud as the roar of a lion. Then, on 
a sudden, trumpets, kettle-drums, cymbals, drums, and horns were 
sounded. That noise grew to an uproar. And standing on a huge car 
drfflfrn by white horses, the slayer of Madhu, and the son of Paudu blew 
their celestial trumpets. Krishna (blew his hom called) Panchajanya; 
the Despiser of Wealth blew “the Gift of th^ Gods;” he of dreadful 
deeds and wolfish entrails blew a great trumpet called Paundra ; king 
Yudhishthira, the son of Kuuti, blew “the Eternal Victory;” Nakula 
and Sahadeva blew “ the Sweet- toned” and the“ Blooming-with-jewels. ’ 
The king of Kashh renowned for the excellence of his boty, and Shi- 
kandin, in his huge chariot, Dhrishtadyumna, and Virata and Satyaki, 
unconquered by his foes ; and Drupada and the sons of Draupadl, albi- 
gether,' 0 king of earth ! and the strong-armed sou of Subhadra, each 
severally blew their trumpets. That noise lacerated the hearts of the 
sons of Dhritarashtra, an uproar resounding both through heaven and 
earth. Ifow when Arjuna beheld the Dhartarashtras drawn up, and tliat 
the flying of arrows had commenced, he raised his bow, and then ad- 
dressed those words, 0 king of earth ! to Krishna. 

“ Draw up my chariot, 0 Eternal One ! between the two armies, 
that I may examine these men drawn up and anxious for battle, (and see) 
with whom I have to fight in the strife of war. I perceive that those 
who are assembled here are about'- to fight, froni a wish by so doing to 
do a favour to the evil-minded son of Dhritarashtra.” 

COMMENTARY. 

TRUTH. ^ 

.As man -is bom in an undeveloped stale, his" first ago is an age of 
ignorance and submission do what he is told or advised to believe ; bnt 
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when he arrives at manliood, he changes his childish thoughts habits, 
only continuing his childish religious credulity, for few see the necessity 
\of ^ly change in this respect, not even when they find what they believe 
not only mysterious, but without meaning. But some begin to doubt, 
and commence to think for themselves ; and owing to their mental culture, 
in common with their physical development, Reason predominates over 
blind belief, and gradually they take courage and begin to trample 
on Superstition, At this stage, when mai^ becomes fully cognizant 
that his mental kingdom of peace is usurped and disturbed by Passion, 
his mind begins to rebel against the latter ; but Passion havmg had a 
strong hold over the mental kingdom for a considerable time, and. 
possessing Temptation as an ally, strenuously resists to the last, and, 
when Reason mediates, flatly refuses to hear, and challenges his right 
of interference. ^Whereupon Reason naturally advises Mind to wage 
war, and Mind, acting upon this advice, leads a kind of regular army 
drawn up in battle array, the chief officers of which are — first, the com- 
luander-in-cliief, Intelligence, opposed to Passion on the other side ; then 
tlie generals, Devotion opposed to Irreligion, Patjh»a« to Anger, Con- 
tentment to Avarice, Friendship to Falsehood ; then the minor officers, 
Compassion, Tranquillity, Retirement, Intellect, Revelation, Science, op- 
posed to Pride, Envy, Haijghtiness, Injury, Enjoyment, and Hypocrisy ; 
and finally, the aide-de-camp of the one side. Contemplation, opposed to 
the aide-de-camp of the other. Self-sufficiency. Everything is in a state 
of preparation, and a few arguments are made use of on bt)th sides. 
The man, before taking any open and active action in his determined 
self-duty, comes out before the worl^ with Reason as his guide, to 
see with whom he has to fight. He finds all' deluded, and indulging in 
blind belief. 

TEXT. 

SANJAYA SrOKB. 

Krishna being thus addressed by Arjuna, 0 Bharata ! drew up that 
best of chariots between the two armies ; and before Blushma and Drona 
and all the kings of the earth, he said : 

Behold,* 0 king ? these Kurus here assembled.” Standing there, 
the king .beheld fathers and grandfathers, preteptors and maternal uncles, 

B 2 
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brothers, sons, grandsons, and friends, fathers-in-law and acquaintances, 
in both of the armies. Gazing on all these relations drawn up (in battle 
array), the, son of Kunti, moved by extreme compassion, spoke ;^ith; 
sadness, as follows: 


COMMENTARY. 

TRUTH. r 

Standing here, man sesi, in addition to his inner conflict of feelings, 
another outward opposition of popular opinion, represented by his 
nearest relatives — his Father, Mother, Sister, Brother, Son, Wife, 
Orajjdfather, ‘Preceptor, etc., etc., etc. — all dearest and nearest to him in 
this^ world. He is moved with tender feelings. 

TEXT. 

aujuna spoke. 

Now that I have beheld this kindred standing here near togetlier 
for the purpose of^^^iting, my limbs give way, and my face is dried iij; 
(of the blood in my veins), and tremour is produced throughout my body, 
and my hair stands on end. My bow, Gandiva, slips from my hand, and 

my skin,'^too, bums (with fever). Nor am I able to remain upright, and 

< 

my mind is, as it were, whirling round. And I perceive adverse omens, 
0 hairy one ! Nor do I foresee anything better, even when I shall have 
slain these relations in battle. I seek not victory, Krishna, nor a king- 
dom, nor pleasures. What should wo do with a kingdom, Govindk ? 
What with enjoyments, or with life itself (if we slew these relatives) ? 
Those very men— on whose account we might desire a kingdom, enjoy- 
ments, or pleasures — are assembled for battle, having given up their 
lives and riches. Teachers, fathers, and even son8,^and grandfathers, 
uncles, fathers-in-law, grandsons, br5thers-in-law, with connections also 
— these I would not wish to slay, though I were slain myself, 0 killer of 
Madhu ! — ^not even for the sake of the sovereignty of the triple world, 
bow much less for that of this earth ! When we had killed the Dhdrta- 
rashtras, what pleasure should we have, 0 thou who art prayfed to by 

^ C* 

mortals? We should incur a crime wore we to put to death these vil- 
lains. Therefore we are net right to kill the Dhartarashtras/our own 
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relfttions, for how could we be happy, after killing our own kjindred, 0 
slayer of Madhu ? 

^ f Even if they whose reason is obscured by covetousness, -do not j>er- 
coive the crime committed in destroying their own tribe, nor a sin in the 
oppression of their friends, should we* not know how to recoil from such 
a sin — we, who dp look upon the slaughter of one’s tribe as a crime, 0 
thou who art supplicated by mortals ? In the destruction of a tribe, 
the eternal institutions (laws) of the tribe are destroyed. These laws 
being destroyed, lawlessness prevails throughout the whole tribes From 
the existence o*f lawlessness the women of the tribe become corrupted’, 
Krishna ; and when the women are corrupted, 0 son of Vrishni ! con- 
fusion of caste takes place. Confusion of caste is (a gate) to dell^oth 
for the destroyers of the tribe ancTfor the tribe itself. For thei:^; fathers 
are deprived of the rites* of funeral-cakes and libations of water, and thus 
fall (from heaven).. By the crimes of the destroyers of a tribe, and by 
those who cause confusion of caste, the eternal institutions of caste and 
\ribe are subversed. We have learnt (from sacred writ) that a sojourn 
in hell necessarily awaits the men who subvert thcjustitutions of their 
tribe, 0 Krishna ! Alas ! we have determined to commit a great crime, 
since, ‘from the desire of sovereignty and pleasures, we are prepared to 
slay our own kin. Better were it for me, if the DhSrtarashtrlls, being 
armed, would slay hie, harmless and unresisting in the fight.” 

COMMENTARY. 

Minn.* 

I am undergoing two conflicts ^and these conflicts must neces- 
sarily be undergone by every inquirer who passes from the quiet 
domain of Intelligence into the noisy domain of Action) ; first, the 
internal conflict with myself; and afterwards, the external conflict with 
my friends and relatives. I become confused, and am at a loss to know 
what to do ; I resign my adherence to self-duty, and by the illusion that 

* The jvord “ mind ” must not be misunderstood. It is here used iu the sense of the 
word *ts Indian equivalent, and expresses a faculty dfstiuct from Reason on 

the one hand, and from Passion on the^ other. The mind is the subject acted upon 
by these two forces — the former leading to emancipation, the latter to slavery. 
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comes oyer me I seem to be walking in a dream. All the dogmatic 
belief peculiar to the faith I once entertained comes before me, and 
shuts me out from free action. 


TEXT. 

SANJAYA SPOKE. 

Having thus spoken in the midst of the battle, Aijuna, whose heart 
was troubled with grief, let fall his bow and arrow, and sat down on the 
bench of the chariot. 

e 

Thus in the Upanishads, called the holy Bhagavad-GitA, in the 
-science of the Supreme Spirit, in the book of devotion, in the colloquy 
between the holy Krishna and Arjuya, (^stands) the First Chapter by 
name 

“ THE DESPONDENCY OP ARJCNA.” ^ 

COMMENTARY. 

TRUTH. 

< 

A man thus conTiRed and troubled witli grief gives up Iiis courage 
in sad disappointment. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


TEXT. 

SANJAYA SPOKE. 

To him thus filled with compassion, with his ti;[)iihled eyes full of 
tears, and sunk in grief, tlie slayer of Madhu spoke these words : 

COMMENTARY. 

TEUTU. 

An inquiring mind, when filled with tender feelings, loses courage 
(hr self-duty. 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOK^ 

Wherefore, Arjuna, has this dejection in matters of difficulty come 
upon thee, so imworlliy of Ihe honourable, and leading neither to heaven 
nor to glory ? Do not give way to weakness, 0*King ! That do'es not 
become tliee I But cast off this mean efteminacy of heart, and arise, 0 
tormentor of thy foes!” 


commentary. 

RKASON. 

Wherefore do you sufter Passion to prevail against you — Passion, 
wliich is unworthy of Intelligence, and leads not to true happiness ? Do 
not fall a prey to weakness, or allow yourself to be deluded, but rise and 
do your duty. 

TEXT. 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

^•How should I, slayer of Madhu! contend in battle with my 
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shafts against Bhishma and Drona, both worthy to be honoured, 0 
slayer of thy foes? For it were better to eat even the bread of 
beggary in this world, and not to slay these venerable men of ^reat 
esteem. ‘ But were I to slay these rvenerable men h^re, though they 
long for plunder, I should eat of banquets smeared with blood. Nor 
can we tell which of these two things may be better for us — that we 
should conquer them or they conquer us. Those very men, the 
Dhartarfishtras, whom if we slay we shall not wish to live ourselves, 
are drawn up opposite to us. As I am of a disposition which is affected 
•by compassion and the fear of doing wrong, and my ^mind being be- 
wildered l)y my duty*, I ask thee which it is better to do ? Tell me that 
disti’^ctVy I ' I am thy disciple. Teach me, who now implore thee ! 
For I do not see, what can dispel tV:s grief, which scorches my senses, 
even were I to obtain the complete unrivalled sovereignty of the earth, 
and the command even of the deities.’* ' 


COMMENTARY. 

MIND. 

• 

How should I prevail by my own endeavours singly against the 
general opinions of my friends, which this world holds entitled to respect? 
For I would rather be stricken by poverty than go against the opinions 
of those whom this world holds worthy to be honoured. Were I to dis- 
regard social sentiment and public prejudice, though both of these rob 
me of my own true interest, my life in this world would be a despised 
and miserable one. After all, the true end of existence is so uncertain 
that I am not sure whether it were not better to allow Passion to 
prevail over Intelligence. What good is it to live if we hurt the 
feelings of our elders, who are against us ?* 1 become confused between 
popuBir opinion on one side and your supremacy on the other, and ask 
for advice as to my conduct. I being conscious of my infirmities, and 
knowing well from experience your ability to instruct, look to you to 
dear up the diSiculty between duty and feeling. 


Compare the English proverb, One may as well be dead as out of tliQ fashion.'* 
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TEXT. 

SANJAYA SPOKE. 

^ ’ ^rjuna, the harasser of his foes, having thus addressed Erisjina, 
having said to Govinda, “ I will not fight,” was silent. Then, between 
the two armies, Krishna, smiling, addressed these words to him thus 
downcast : 

•COMMENTAEY. 

TRUTH. 

The inquirijig mind having thus expressed the credulous though t> 
Reason naturally smiles. 


%^XT. 

■% • 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

• 

Thou hast grieved for those who need not be grieved for, but thou 
utterest words of wisdom ! The wise grieve not for dead or living. 
Tint never at any period did I, or thou, or these kings of men, not 
exist, nor.J5hall any of us at any time henceforwar^ cpase to exist. As 
the soul in this body undergoes the chapges of childhood, prime, and 
age, so it obtains a new body (hereafter) ; a sensible man is not troubled 
about that. But the contact of the elements, 0 son of KuntH which 
bring cold and h(?at, pleasure and pain, which come and go, and are 
temporary, these do thou endure, 0 Bharata!* For that man whom, 
being the same in pain and pleasure, and ever constant, thes^ elements 
do -not afflict^ 0 best of men! is fitted for immortality. There is no 
existence for what does not exist, nor is there any non-existence for 
what exists. But even of both of t£ese, those who discern the truth 
perceive tlie true end. Know this, that that by which all this universe 
is created is indesfructible. No one can cause the destruction of this 
inexhaustible thing. These finite bbdies have been said to belong^to an 
eternal, indestructible, and infinite spirit. Therefore fight, G Bharata i 
He who believes that this spirit can kill, and he who thinks that it can 
he killed, both of these are wrong in judgment. Jt neither kills, nor 
killed. It is not born, nor dies at any time. It has had no origin, nor 
will it ever have an* origin. Unborn, changeless, eternal both as tc 
future and past time, it is not slain when the body is killed. How car\ 
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that man, 0 son of PrithSl who knows that it is indestructible, constant, 

unborn, and inexhaustible, (really) cause the death of anybody, or kill 

anybody himself? As a man abandons worn-out clothes, and taikes' 

other new ones, so does the soul quit*wom-out bodies, and enter other 

new ones. Weapons cannot cleaVe it. Fire cannot bum it, nor can 

water wet it, nor can wind dry it. It is impenetrable, incombustible, 

incapable of moisture, and also of drying. , It is constant, capable of 

going everywhere, firm, immovable, and eternal. It is said to be 

invisible, incomprehensible, immutable. Therefore, knowing it to bo 

Such, thou art not right to grieve for it. And even if thou deem it 

bom with the body and dying with the body, still, 0 great-armed one 1 

thou'ilTff not right to grieve for it. For to everything born death is 

certain, to everything dead regenerSlion is certain. Therefore thou 

art not right to grieve for a thing which is inevitable. All things which 

exist are invisible in their primeval state, visible in their intermediate 

state, and again invisible in their final state. What cause is there for 

bewailing in this ? One looks on the soul as a miracle, another speaks 

of it as a miracle, another hears of it as a miracle, but even when ho 

has heard of it, not one comprehends it. The soul in every creature’s 

body is always invulnerable. Therefore thou art not riglit to grieve 

for any creatures. And considering thine own duty (as a Kshatriya), 

0 - 

thou art not right to waver. For there is nothing better for a Kshatriya 
than lawful war. Happy are the warriors who unciertake such a war 
as is spop,taneously offered them — an open door to heaven. But if 
thou wilt not join ki this lawful fight, thou abandonest thine own duty 
and glory, and contractest a crime. And mankind will moreover 

u 

relate of thee imperishable infamy. And to a noble man infamy is 
..worse than death. The great warriors will think that thou hast 
retired from the battle out' of fear, and thou wilt undergo the contempt 
of th |^9 by whom thou wast greatly esteemed. And many abusive 
words will thine enemies utter, sneering at thy prowess. What can be 
more wretched than that? If slain, thou wilt go to heaven; or if 
victorious, thou wilt enjoy the earth. Therefore arise, 0 son of Kunti ! 
Make up thy mind for the fight. Looking on pleasure or pain, gain or 
loss, victory or defeat, as the same, gird thyself for the battle. And 
thus thou wilt not incur sin; This opinion has been set before. thee in 
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accordance with Sankhya (rational) doctrine. Now hear it in accord- 
ance with Yoga (devotional) doctrine. Imbued with that opinion, thou 
wilt*(^8card these bonds of action, 0 son of Pritha ! In this (system of 
Yoga) there is no destruction of ntfr detriment to one’s efforts ; even a 
little of this religious practice deli vers* one from great risk. In this 
(system) there is only one single object of a steady constant nature, 0 
son of Kurul Those who do not persevere have objects with many 
ramifications and without end. Not disposed to meditation and per- 
severance is the intention of those who are devoted to enjoyments and 
dominion, and whose minds are seduced (from the right path) by that ’ 
flowery sentence which is proclaimed by the unwise, who delight in 
texts from the Vedas, 0 son of Pritha, and say, ‘There is nothSl^lse 
than -that,’ being covetous-mindei^ljd considering heaven as the very 
highest good ; and whigh offers regeneration as the reward of ac- 

t 

tions, and enjoins mnny different ceremonies for the sake of obtaining 
pleasures and dominion. The subject of the Vedas is the three 
qualities. 0 Arjuna I be thou free from these three qualities, free 
from the ordinary influence of natural opposites, ^ppsing on eternal 
truth, free from worldly anxieties, self-possessed. As many uses as 
there afe in a tank filled with waters which flow together from every 
quarter, so many are there in all the Vedas to a sensible Biiliman. 
fjet, then, the motive for action be in the action itself, never in its 
reward. Do not bo incited to actions by (the *hope of their) reward 
only, nor yet indulge a propensity to inertness. Persisting in devotion, 
aiuMaying aside covetousness, perform thy actions, 0 despiser of wealth ! 
being the same in success or failure. Equanimity is c.alled devotion. 
(Yoga). For by far inferior is the performance of works to mental 
devotion, 0 despiser of wealth ! Seek a refuge in thy mind. Wretched 
are they whos§ infpulse to action is its reward. He who is men- 
tally devoted dismisses (by means? of Yoga) alike successful , and 
unsuccessful results. Therefore give thyself up to devotion. De- 
votion is success in actions. For those who are mentally devoted and 
wise, renouncing the reward which is the result of their actions, and 
liberated 4'rom the necessity of regeneration, attain to that place which 
is free from ‘all diseaSc. When thy mind shall have worked through 
the snares of delusion, then wilt thou attain to indifference to the 
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doctrines, wliicli are either (already) received or have yet to be received. 
When thy mind, once liberated from the Vedas, shall remain un- 
wavering, . and constant in contemplation, then shalt thou attain to 
devotion.' * 

^ COM&rENTARY. 

REASON. 

The e^^pressions you- have uttered are from your popular beliefs, and 
though they are words of wisdom, yet nevertheless you are mistaken. 
Do you not know that there is but one tribe of humanity throughout the 
world ; and though men differ from each other in colour, dress, and 
tonftivy the organization of all men is one, and each has a characteristic 
feature externally unlike the othpi-i*” Also, do you not know that the 
soul of each man is an emanation from the un»iversal Father, the Al- 
mighty ? He is but one, and there is no second to Him ; and since 
from that One alone all souls have emanated, the entire emanation is 
naturally of one caste, and any division therein, by popular opinion, would 
be an innovation, giving rise to jealousy and hatred, 'which you know 
must be avoided, xlie Almighty is eternal, and anything that emanates 
from Him must also be eternal. All souls are from Him, and are eternal ; 
and being such, they always exist. 0 Mind, child of Matter and Spirit ! 
you are the first-born, the Adam of the Chr^tian Scripture, and Desire 
your wife, the Eve, placed in the domain of the heart, the Garden of Eden, 
a seat of worldly delight and pleasure on one side, ami Paradise, or 
supreme felicity, $n the other. Man is liable to slavery and emanci])a-' 
tion. You know from experience that you are the governor or ruler 
of the human system, and when you, beyond what is fitting, lean towards 
or attach yourself to worldly pleasure, you gather the forbidden 
fruit, Passion, and pass a«life of anxiety, trouble, ^nd misery; .but by 
my noble gift, if you pay greater attention to it, and endeavour to 
liberate yourself from too close attachment to worldly pleasure, you gain 
what is called true happiness and tranquillity of mind. Experience has 
taught you that matter is mutable ; the pleasure and pain to be derived from 
eyerything you are surrounded with in this world is also changeable and 
momentary. Accordingly, the popular opinion formed by you, or accepted 
by others, is vj%ue and not founded on truth, and therefore it should be 
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disregarded. A sensible man should not be troubled about th^t, The 
tender feelings that now and then rise up within you, consequent on 
your’ yreakness, you must put down by me, who am capable of over- 
coming them. It is by me alon^man acquires impassibility towards 
all external influence, and equanimity in reg'ard to the internal in- 
fluence of Passion.^ The ever-existing God can only be approached by 
discerning the truth, and acting in the path of Virtue. Every maii 
must himself accomplish his true end, with me as his guide, and 
persevere after it; for I am the gift to man from God, the only-? 
begotten Son (t<J use the term of the Christian creed), which exists in 
every human being, and through whom it can, with this interpretation 
alone, be justly said that every man must be saved. Renrefilber, 
what'! dictate and Experience Slft^sts is self-duty, and perfoming 
this in opposition to popular opinion, is in no way committal of sin, 

• i 

or^ doing evil in the sight of God. Popular opinion, superstition, 
and other vague notions, are the offsprings of ignorance; and as 
ignorance is born with the body, so also it will die with it, and 
must exist 'always. The existence and change of*j)opular opinion is 
inevitable, and you should not be sorry for it. 0 Mind! you must 
remember this life is a state of probation, a battle field, between the 
opposing ' forces of Passion and Intelligence, and you should not act the 
coward ; ^ there is ndthing better for a warrior than a lawful war. It is 
the best exercise for the spirit to be continually’ combating matter for 
truth, and waging battle against deceit ; for the only path to happiness is 
tt'e power over Passion. Some men, taking Scripture as their o^jly guide, 
])ut thefr entire trust in it. These men are egregiously deceived. As 
many uses as there are in a tank filled with water, so many are there in 
the Scriptures to a priest ; that is, as water may be used for numerous 
purposes, so texts ihay be turned by priests to their own private profit 
in a variety of ways ; for the priests* in every nation o( the world have 
established a monopoly in religious instruction, and have made them- 
selves thereby venerated, turning texts of their Scriptures to their 
own self-interest, in fulfilment of their professional creed, for they are 
well acquainted with those texts, and know how to wield them. 
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TEXT. 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

r- 

, What is the description of one confirmed in spiritual knowledge, 
and constant in contemplation, 0 Krishna ? How does a man of steady 
meditation converse? How docs he act when at rest, how when in 
action 

COMMENTARY. 

^ MIND. 

Wliat is the description of one who remains constp^nt in coiiteinpla- 
tion ? 

TEXT. 

, K11I8HNV3POKE. 

When he has put away all desires whiclj enter the heart, and is 
satisfied by himself in himself, he is then said* to bo confirmed in 
spiritual knowledge. When his heart is not troubled in adversities, 
and all enjoyment in pleasures is fled ; when he is free from passion, 
fear, and auger, and constant in meditation, he is called a ‘ Miiui.’ That 
man possesses spiritual knowledge who is free from desire towards any 
object, and neither delights in nor is averse to whatever he* meets 
with, ha it good or bad. And when he draws in his senses drom the 
objects of sense, even as a tortoise draws ’together its limbs on each 
side, he is possessed of spiritual knowledge. The objects of sense turn 
away fro^i a man who reframs from food. Even appetite turns away 
when it perceives^ his extreme freedom from appetite. For often the 
agitated senses of a prudent man, even though he strive (to" subdue 
them), carry off his heart by violence. Let a man, restraining all these, 
remain in devotion when at rest, and intent on me alone. For he, whose 
senses are under his control, possesses spiritual knowledge. Attach- 
ment to objects, of sense arises hi a man who meditates upon them; 
from attachment arises desire ; from desire passion springs up ; from 
passion comes bewilderment ; from bewilderment, confusion of the 
memory ; from confusion of the memory, destruction of the intellect ; 
from destniction of the intellect, he perishes. But he who approaches 
the objects of sense with senses free from love and hate, and beneath 
his own control, having lies soul well-disposed, attains to tranquillity 
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of thcmglit. In this tranquillity there springs up in him a separation 
from all troubles. For the mind of him whose thoughts are tranquil 
sodV, becomes fixed (on one object). He who does not practise devotion^ 
tas neither intelligence nor reflection. And he who does not practise 
reflection has no calm. How can a man without calm obtain happiness ? 
When a man’s heart is disposed in accordance with his roaming senses, 
it snatches away his spiritual knowledge as the wind does a ship on the 
waves. Therefore, 0 great-armed one ! he is possessed of spiritual know- 
ledge whose senses are entirely withheld from objects of sensp. The 
self-governed man is awake in that which is night to all (other) beings ; 
that in which other beings are awake, is night to the self-governed, 
lie into whom all desires enter in the same manner as rivers e3<Iftr tlie 
ocean, which is (always) full, ydlT«^oes not move its bed, can obtain 
tranquillity, but not he, who loves desires, lliat man who, casting ofl' 

all desires, acts without interest, free from egotism and selfishness, 

» 

attains to tranquillity. This is the condition of the Supreme Being, 0 
*son of PritliJl! Having obtained this, one is not troubled; and re- 
maining in it, even at the time of death, he passes on to extinction in 
the Supreme Spirit.” 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc,, (stands) the Second Chapter, by name 

“application to the sAsKIIYA DOCTRINE.” J 

» 

« 

COMMENTARY. 

REASON, 

When a man has obtained a victory over passion, and is divested 
of all emotional obstructions, he is’ then said to be mentally per- 
fect. He is then what would be called a devotee, or a pious man 
where piety is, of course, to be understood o(, mental culture. He must 
draw in his senses from sensuous provocations, just as the tortoise drags 
its limbs under its shell in the times of danger. Sensuous objects will 
lose their charm when man has divested himself of sensual desires, A 
man in this state is mentally perfect. Attachment to objects of sense 
arises fr^m the consideration of them. A man who does not regulate his 
mind in the proviuce^of correct thought can never enjoy true repose, nor 
consequjjntly true happiness. lie may be sfiid, in his conflict with Pas- 
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sioii, to be like a vessel driven by the winds in a storm. But the man 
who has entirely divested himself from sensuous considerations, enjoys 
day when other people are groping in darkness. Spiritual knowledg'e is^ 
dark and mysterious to the world, while worldly interests are dark and 
mysterious to the wise man. Defsires must enter a man only as' rivers 
eater the ocean, feeding it, but not causing it to overflow. 



CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


TEXT. 

ARJONA SPOKE. t 

“ If thought he deemed by thee, 0 thou who art invoked by mortals i 
superior to action, why then dost thou direct me to this dreadful deed ? 
Thou bowilderest my mind by thy ambiguous words. Tell me,"tfi^ere- 
fore, one only thing for certain, by wl&ich I may obtain happiness.” 

4 

COMMENTARY. 

MIND. 

If contemplation of religion or intellectual tranquillity is better than 
interference with the popular creed, and better than strife against 
Passion, why do you urge me to enter into the contest, and disregard 
the opinions of my friends and relatives ? 

♦ . ' I 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

I have already declared to thee, sinless one ! that there were two 
modes of-life in this world — that of the followers of the Sankhya (rational) 
school in devotion through spiritual knowledge, and that of the followers 
of the Yoga (devotional) school in devotion through works. Without 
undertaking actions, la man cannot enjoy freedom from ^ction, nor does he 
arrive at perfection from renunciatien (of actions) only. For one can 
never for a single moment even exist without doing some action. For 
every one is forced, even against his will, to perform an action by the 
qualities which spring from nature. He who remains inert, restraining 
the organa. of action, and pondering with his heart on objects of sense, is 
called a false pietist of bewildered soul. But he who, restraining his 
senses by his heart, and being free from interoit (in acting), undertakes 
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active devotion through the organs of aption, is praiseworthy.'^ Do thon 
perform the actions which are necessary. Action is better tljan ih^^o^ty. 
And if inactive, thou wilt not even acquire the necessary sustenan<^i’ for 
the body. This world entails the bofids of action on any action but that 
which has worship for its object. Do thou, 0 son of Kunti ! being 
free from selfish interest, practise action which has that as its object. 
The creator, when of old he had created nqortals, together with the rite 
of sacrifice, said to them, ‘ By means of this (sacrifice) ye shall be pro- 
pagated. It shall be to you a cow of plenty. By means of it do ye 
support the gods, and let these gods support you. 'Supporting one 
another mutually, ye will obtain the highest felicity. For, being 
nouri^ed by sacrifices, the gods will give you the desired food. He 
who e/its the food given by thenq 'Without first offering some to them, 
is a thief indeed,’ Good men who eat what remains after the sacri- 
fice, are liberated from all their sins ; but those bad men who cook for 
their own sakes only, eat sin. Beings are nourished, by food. Food 
has its origin from rain. Eain is the fruit of sacrifice. Sacrifice is 
performed by action. Know that action proceeds from the Supreme 
Spirit. The Supreme Being is co-existent with the indivisible. There- 
fore this spirit, which is onmipresent, is always present in the sacrifice. 
He who in this life does not cause this cycle, thus already revolved, to 


continue revolving, lives to no purpose, a life of Sin, 0 son of Pritha ! 
indulging his senses. But the man who only takes delight in himself, 
and is satisfied with himself, and is content in himself alone, has no 
selfish interest in action. He has no interest in what is done or what is 
not done in this world. Nor is there among all things which exist any 
object of use to him. Therefore do thou perform the work which should 
be done without interest. For a man who performs his duty without 
interest obtains tjie highest (region). For by actions Janaka and others 
arrived at perfection. Even if thou only considerest the good of man- 
kind, thou shouldst perform actions. Whatever the most excellent 
practise, other men practise likewise. The world follows whatever 
example they set. I, (for instance,) 0 son of Prithd! have nothing 
which 1 am obliged to do throughout the three worlds, noredoes there 
'remain unobtained by me anything which I might obtain, and yet I am 
constantly* in action. For if I were not always to continue indefatigable 
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in activify-«(mankind follow in my steps in everything, son of Pritha) — 
the^ people would perish if I were not to do actions. And I should be 
the ^uthor ot confusion of the castes, and should destroy these morta^ 
As the unwise act, being self-interested in acting, so should the wise act, 
not being interested, from the wish to jio good to mankind. And they 
should not, allow a difference of opinions to spring up in the ignorant, 
who act with motives of self-interest. The wise man, acting with 
devotion, should fulfil all * actions (which are prescribed to him). 
Actions are always effected solely and entirely by the qualities of 
nature. The man whose mind is befooled by ignorance thinks ^ I am 
the doer of them.^ But he, O strong-armed one ! who knows the 'truth 
of the difference between the qualities and actions, believing thafcihey 
revolve in the qualities, has no selfi^ interest (in acting). Those who 
are bewildered by the natural qualities, are interested in the actions of 
the qualities. Hef who understands the whole universe, should not 
cifuse these people, slow and ignorant of the universe, to relax from 
their duty. Do thou fight, reposing all thy actions on me, by means of 
meditation 9 n the Adhyatma, free from hopes and from selfishness, and 
having put away this morbidness. Those men who ever follow this 
my doqtrine, full of faith, and not reviling it, are finally emancipated 
even by actions. But those who, reviling this (doctrine), do noji observe 
my decrees, are bewildered 4)y all their knowledge, and perish, being 
without Reason; Even the wise man inclines towards that which agrees 
with his own nature. All follow their own nature. What can coercion 
effect ? Love or hate exists towards the object of each sense. One 
should iv)t fall into the power of these two passions, for they one’s 
adversaries. It is better to do one’s owA duty, even though it be devoid 
of excellence, than to perform another’s duty well. Death is better ii^, 
the performance of. one’s own duty. Another’s duty is productive 
of danger.” , 

COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

In philosophic and, therefore, the only salutary life, there are two 
sets of warriors. Knowledge is the watchword of the one, Action is the 
watchword of the othor. By action must be understood action without 
worldly interest, and by knowledge must be qjiderstood an. endeavour at 

o 2 
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a comprehension of the nature of the universe, and of thl3 object of 
man’s existence. But knowledge cannot be obtained without ed‘(jr||^of 
action, and, therefore, action and knowledge are related. Man cayiot 
exist without action, for nature requia^es it. The three qualities — viz.,' 

the good and inactive, 
the badland active, 


TfH, the bad and inactive — 

exist in every human mind, and they are invariably mingled together 
in greater or less proportions at all times, according to the germination, 
adaptability, and development of the different parts* of the human 
system, also according to the circumstances in which man may be 
placedoat different periods of his life. Is not this attested by daily 
experience ? He ' who endeavoupfw'to exert himself without such 
action and meditation on sensual objects is sensual man; but he 
who restrains his senses and is interested in action, is praiseworthy. 
The Creator made sacrifice a condition of the prosperity of maii. 
The popular opinion is that a portion of the sacrifice should be giveif 
to the God, This,, at all events, teaches gratitude -to thp Giver of 
all good gifts. But there is a deeper meaning in the doctrine. The 
sacrifice is Passion, and though a man may reasonably indulge in 
this, still .ft portion is to be given to the God— not so much, or not, 
indeed, at all, for His sake, for He is wifliont desires of anything, 
but for the sake of the man himself. Those who do not offer fnis por- 
tion of sacrifice, but yield entirely to Passion,' become thieves of their 
own happiness— tjiat is, by grasping at all they render themselves .in- 
capable of appreciating any, as the man who has indulged too much in 
the pleasures of drink and love', cares little for wine or woman. Man 
should not act from a selfish motive, but from a cense of duty. 

Another argument for. performing self-duty disinterestedly is that, 
when a man gains victory by his intelligence over Passion, a benefit 
accrues to others, if not to himself, since he will act better towards his 
neighbour, and set a better example. For the world follows whatever 
the wise and learned practise ; therefore it is highly necessary and im- 
portant that the wise should not encourage sectarianism, but e^^ert them- 
selves to suppress the divisions caused by hatred and j^lousy among 
mankind. Of what good ejther to himself or to the world is the birth of 
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a — *. *. j does not act with Reason as his guide ? If' he forsakes 
Reason, what difference is there between him and a beast?* Better 
^woVe he born the latter ; for, says the Sanscrit proverb, 

“ Self-duty is ’praiseworthy, another’s duty is full of 

danger.” 

TEXT. 

arjuna spoke. 

» 

Instigated^ then, by what, ^oes this man incur sin even against his 
will, 0 descendant of Vrishni ! impelled, as it were, by force ?” ^ 

COMMENTARY. 

mdS). 

Impelled by what unknown force, then, does this man sin, as it were, 
against his own will ? 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

It is desire (which instigates him). It is passion, sprung from the 
quality^ of badness, voracious, all-sinful. Know that it is hostile (to 
man) in. this world. As fire is surrounded by smoke, and a'mirror by 
rust, as the foetus is* involved in the womb, so is this universe surrounded 
by this* (passion). Knowledge is surrounded by this, the constant 
enemy of the wise man — a fire, which assumes any form it vjill, 0 son 
of Kunti 1 and is insatiable. Its empire is said to be the senses, the 
heart, and the intellect. By means of these, it surrounds knowledge 
and bewilders the soul. Therefore do thou, 0 best of Bharatas I in the 
first place, restraining thy senses, cast off this sinful impetus, whicff 

^ There are four classes of men, says the Indian philosophy, of which the first 
three would come under the beasts alluded to in the text; the lowest division compre- 
hends the wholly sensuous, whose motto is “ Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow' 
we die.^^ The third class comprehends those whose sensuality is relieved by the exer- 
cise of the imagination, as in the passion of lust. The second class comprehends th<^e 
who, perceiving their sensual goods to be transitory, and not aflbrding real enjoyment, 
yet indulge in them. The liighest class is of those, really to be called men, who, as 
little as possible regarding them, cultivate only pure reJteon. 
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derours spiritual knowledge and spiritual discernment. They say that 
_tte senses are great. The heart is greater than the senses. But intel- 
lect is greater than the heart, and that which is greater than intellect 
is this passion. Knowing that it is thus greater than the mind, 
strengthening thyself by thyself, do thou, 0 greal>armed one ! slay this 
foe, which assumes any form it will, and is intractable.” 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Third Chapter, by name 
“devotion through action.” 

' COMMENTARY. 

earn REASON. 

Th;it unknown force is Passion is the wise man’s enemy. fire 
is surrounded by smoke, and a steel mirror by rust, and the foetus by the 
womb, so is knowledge surrounded by Passion. 'Its empire is the 
senses, the intellect, and the affections. The senses are great, the 
affections are greater than the senses ; knowledge is greater than th* 
affections, and tjiat. which, is greater than knowledge is Passion. It is 
your duty to overcome it 



CHAPTER' THE FOURTH. 


TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

“ I delivered this imperishable doctrine of Yoga to Viraswat, Vivas- 
wat declared it to Matiu, Manu told it to Ikshwiku. Tlfus the 
Rajarshis learnt it, handed down from one to another. During, a con- 
siderable period of time, this do^^^ine has been lost in the world, 0 
harasser of thy foes! I have now explained to thee this same ancient 
doctrine, (as 1 cohsidered) that thou wert both my worshipper and my 
friend. For this’ mystery is very important/’ 

COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

I, was the first to explain the imperishable doctrine I have ex- 
pounded in the last chapter. It is not of to-day, but of far nJbre ancient 
date, handed dowr/ from ohe to another. It has been existing in many 
civilized nations of the world in different forms and names, more or less 
understood, and even for a considerable time it has been ^pst in the 
world. I now explain it to you, as you appear truly desirous to know 
this important mystery, and warmly adhere to me. 

TEXT. 

ARJCNA SPOKE. • 

“ Thy birth was posterior, tlfat of Vivaswat anterior. How shall 1 
comprehend this (that thou sayest), ‘ I was the first to declare it ’ ? ” 

COMMENTAftY. 

MIND. 

How was it declared by you first, when your birth is of later 
period ? . Pray, explain this. 
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TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

I and thou, 0 Arjuna ! have passM through ma;ay transmigrations, 
I know all these. Thou dost not ‘know them, 0 harasser of thy foes I 
Even though I am unborn, of changeless essence, and the lord also of 
all which exist, yet in presiding over nature (jprakriti ), which is mine, I 
am bom bY my own mystic -power (mdydj. For whenever there is a 
relaxation of duty, 0 son of Bharata ! and an increase of impiety, I then 
reproduce myself for the protection of the good, and the destruction of evil- 
doers. I am produced in every age for the purpose of establishing duty. 
He wBR thus tmly comprehends my divine birth and action, does not 
undergo regeneration when he quits/fde body, but comes to me, Arjuna ! 
Many, being free from love, fear, and anger, demoted to me, and taking 

o 

refuge in me, purified by the ascetic fire of knowledge, enter my being. 
In whatever manner these men approach me, just in the same manner 
do I recompense them. Mankind turn towards my path in every, 
manner, 0 son of^Pritha! Those who desire success for their actions 
sacrifice in this world to the deities ; and, forsooth, in this human world 
success soon arises, produced by their actions. The institution of 
the four castes was created by me, according to the distribution of 
the natural qualities and actions. Know that ‘I even am the 
creator of (this institution), although in reality not its creator, and 
incorruptible. My actions do not follow me, nor have I any interest in 
the fruits of ray actions. He who comprehends me to be thus is not 
hound by the bonds of actions. Those of old time, knowing it to be 
thus, performed actions in the hope of final emancipation. Do thou, 
tberofore, do an action which was formerly done by the ancients. Even 
sages have been troubled as to what is action a‘nd what inaction. 
Such action I will ^explain to thee, by the knowledge of which thou wilt 
be liberated from evil. The (natures) of action, forbidden action, and 
inaction, must be well learnt. The path of action is obscure. He who 
discovers inaction in action,* and action in inaction, is wise among 
mortals. He is devoted, and performs all his duty. The wise say that 
the man whose undertakings are all free from plans of ambition, performs 
actions which are consumed in the fire of knowledge, and .call him 
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learned. ' He who abandons all interest) in the fruit of his actions, is 
always contented and independent. Even though occupied in action, ho 
does not really do anything. He who, without hopes (of reward), 
restrains his own thoughts, abariUons all that he possesses, and renders 
his action? merely corporeal, does ndt incur sin. Contented with what 
he receives fortuitously, superior to the influence of opposites, without 
envy, the same in success and failure, even though he acts, he is not 
bound by the bonds of action. The entire action of a man who is free from 
self-interest and devoted, whose thoughts are directed by spiritual know- 
ledge, and wHo acts for the sake of sacrifice, is (as it were) c^ssolved 
aw!iy. The Supreme Spirit is the offering. The Supreme Spirit is the 
sacrificial butter. The Supreme Spirit is in the (sacrificial) fire. By 
the Supreme Spirit is the ofFenif^ (really) made. Therefore lOnly the 
Supreme Spirit is atta^ed by one who meditates on the Supreme Spirit 
in (performing) his actions. Some devotees attend to the sacrifice of 
the deities only ; others offer sacrifice by the action of worship only in 
the fire of the Supreme Being. Some sacrifice the sense of hearing, 
and the other (senses), in the fires of restraint ; 'some offer objects of 
sense, such as sound, in the fires of the senses ; and others sacrifice all 
actions of the senses and of vitality in the fire of devotion through 
self-restraint, which is kindled by spiritual knowledge. 5thers also 
sacrifice by their' wealth, or by mortification^ by devotion, by silent 
study, and spiritual knowledge. Some also sacrifice inspiration of 
breath in expiration, and expiration in inspiration, by blocking up the 
channels of inspiration and expiration, desirous of retaining their breath. 
Others, by abstaining from food, sacri^ce life in their life. All of these 
indeed, being versed in sacrifice, have their sins destroyed by these 
sacrifices. Those who eat of the ambrosia left from a sacrifice pass 
into the eternal S'upreme Spirit. This worM is not for the neglecter of 
sacrifice. How should the othSr be so, 0 best of Kurus ? Sacrifices 
of so many kinds (as the above) are performed in the presence of the 
Supreme Spirit. Know that all these spring from action. Knowing 
this, thou wilt be (finally) emancipated. The sacrifice of spiritual 
knowledge is better than a material sacrifice, 0 harasser of thy foes ! 
Every, action, without exception, is comprehended in spiritual know- 
ledge, 0 son of Prith^l Acquire this (khowledge'l bv doing honour, 
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by inquiry, and by service. Those gifted with this knowledge, who 
perceive the truth of things, will teach thee this knowledge. Knowing 
which, thou wilt not, 0 son of Pandu ! thus again incur an error. By 
this knowledge thou wilt recognize alPthings whatsoever in thyself, and 
then in me. If thou wert even 'the most sinful of all signers, thou 
wouldest cross over all sin in the bark of spiritual knowledge. As fire, 
when kindled, reduces fuel to ashes, Aijuna,. so does the fire of know- 
ledge bum to ashes all actions. For there is no purifier in the world 
like knowledge. A man who is perfected in devotion finds it spontane- 
ously ,in himself in the progress of time. He who possesses faith 
acquires spiritual knowledge, if intent on it, and restraining his senses. 
Having acquired , spiritual knowledge, he soon attains to supreme tran- 
quillity. die who ignores the tru^^, and is devoid of faith, and of 
doubtful mind, perishes. The man of doubtful«iind enjoys neither this 
world nor the other, nor final beatitude. No actions bind the man who 
trusts his actions to devotion, who has dispersed doubt by knowledge, 
and is self-possessed, 0 despiser of wealth ! Therefore sever this doubt 
which exists in thy heart, and si)rings from ignorance, with thy sword 
of knowledge ; turn to devotion, and arise, son of Bharata ! 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Fourth Chapter, by name 

“ DEVOTION THROUGH SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE.” 

f 

COMMENTARY. 

. REASON. 

You and I ha^o gone through many births. Turn your attention 
towards the world for a moment, and you will find that no human being, 
from creation to the present time, has been without me, nor will be ; for 
I am the essence of man, and it is by possessing me that a being is 
recognized as human or riitional, and distinguished hs such from other 
beings of the world. I know all this, and my birth is by a mystic 
power of my Father, the Supreme God, the Creator of the Universe ; 
and you can only know His mystic power, and approach Him by your entire 
adherence to me and complete victory over Passion. Your liability to 
temptation, and the ignorance by which you are surrounded, render you 
unable to comprehend what I naturally know in my state of perfection. 

The word “ regeneraticAi ” means new birth. This should be under- 
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stood in two ways : First, better birth, or change of state from evil to 

good in the living life ; second, birth after death. The latter cannot be 

understood well unless the former is gained. If you do not conquer evil, 

in all its phases, in your living stUe, you cannot comprehend what takes 

place after des^h. Wherever therfi is relaxation of self-duty, there 

has always been, in different ages, production or rise of individuals 

endowed with highly-developed reason to undergo any kind of trial, in 

order to establish self-duty. Mankind endeavour to approach towards 

the Supreme God in varieties of ways, in different nations, and they are 

accordingly recompensed in different states — viz., good, better, and best. 

Does not experience attest this, from a king down to a peasant ? Castes 

are my creation, instituted according to the natural inherent qualities in 

mahkind. This is a division of "labour necessary for the harnqpny and 

peace in the bodjr politic of humanity, as experience teaches every man 

in his own individual system. Action is necessary to gain knowledge ; 

a subject of great confusion and misunderstanding is what constitutes 

action and what inaction. The nature of action, forbidden action, and 

inaction, must therefore be well understood. He •wh'* comprehends the 

real nature of action knows that it is not himself who acts, but the 

natur'al qualities which accomplish their office ; and, again, when he is 

apparently inactive, the vital action still proceeds. He wh'd acts from 

interested motives’ seeks, whenever he commits a crime, refuge from the 
• * » > 

consequences ; but a man acting with devotion may even commit a bad 
deed without fear of its results, since he does so without any intention, 
simply by necessity or as a duty. A soldier who slays at the command 
of his* officer, cannot be said to coi^it murder. The different dog- 
matical actions a man indulges in, peculiar to his faith, to gain spiritual 
knowledge, are not only full of sufferings and mortifying to his hotly, 
out make him almost as lifeless as if dead, and he even, during life, 
offers life as a sacrifice. All sabrifices spring from action. The know- 
edge of this brings final emancipation. The* true sacrifice is a humble 
and contrite heart. As fire reduces fuel to ashes, so does the fire of 
inowlcdge burn to ashes all actions. Knowledge is the best purifier. 
Therefore' sever this doubt which exists within you with the sword of 
:nowledge ; rise, anS turn to devotion. 
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, TEXT. 

ARJVNA SPOKE. 

“Thou praisest, Krishna, the renunciation of worts, and on tlie 
other hand devotion (through them). Declare to mo with precision 
that one only which is the better of these two.” 

V 

COMMENTAEY. 

MIND. 

Eeason, you have explained the renunciation of works, and also 
suggested, on the other hand, devotion, which is better. 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

Kenuliciation of, and devotion through works are both means of 
final emancipation. But of these two, devotion through works is more 
highly esteemed than renunciation of them. He who neither hates nor 
loves, is to be considered a constant renouncer of actions. For he who 
is free from the infijience of opposites, 0 strong-armed one ! is liberated 
from the bonds of action without any trouble. Boys, but not wise 
men, speak of the Sankhya (rational) and Yoga (devotional) doctrines 
as< different. For he who is devoted to one (of these) only, experiences 
at the same time the fruits ^of both. That place which is gained by the 
followers of the Sankhya, is also attained by those of the Yoga system. 
He who sees that the Sankhya and Yoga are one, sees indeed. But 
renunciation of actions is difficult to obtain without devotion. The 
anchorite who practises devotion approaches the Supreme Spirit in no 
long time. The practiser of devotion, whose spirit is purified, ^ho has 
subdued himself and vanquished his senses, whose soul participates in 
the souls of all creatures, is. not polluted even by action. The devotee 
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vho knows the Divine truth should think, ‘ I am doing nothing,’ when- 
3ver he looks, hears, touches, eats, walks, sleeps, or breathes, even when 
le speaks, lets go or takes, opens or shuts his eyes, believing that the 
senses move (by natural impulse) towai-ds the objects of the senses, He 
who, in acting, offers his actions to tl^ Supreme Spirit, and puts aside 
self-interest, is nSt polluted by sin, even as a lotus-leaf is not so by 
water. Devotees perform actions by their bodies, hearts, or intellects, 
nerely through the medium of the senses, putting away self-interest, and 
"or the sake of purification. The man who is devoted, and regardless of 
the reward of his actions, obtains steady tranquillity. He who is not 
devoted, and is intent on the reward, by the impulse of passion, is Lound^ 
'with the bonds of action). The self-restrained, renouncing all actions 
with. his heart, can, without difficftlty, rest (tranquil) within a^city with 
nine gates, neither acting himself nor causing (others) to act. The lord 
of the world create^ neither the faculty of acting nor actions, nor yet the 
J*esire for the fruits of actions. But each man’s “^wn nature produces 
them. The Lord receives no one’s vice or virtue. Knowledge is sur- 
rounded by ignorance. Therefore creatures err. Bat tjie knowledge of 
those in whose souls that ignorance is destroyed by knowledge, lights up 
tliat supreme one, like the sun. Those whose thoughts are on that 
spirit, whose souls are in it, who exist in it, and are intent oti it, their 
sins being put away by knWledge, attain to that place whence there is 
no return. The wise regard a Brahman gifte’d with knowledge and 
modesty, a cow, an elephant, and even a dog and a Shwapaka, as the 
same. Even in this life, those whose hearts persist. in equability, sur- 
nount the tendencies of their natures. For the Supreme Being is free 
^rom sin and equal-minded. Therefore*they partake of the nature of the 
Supreme Being. One should not be overjoyed when one obtains what 
one loses, nor grieve when one meets with ^lat one desires not, but 
should be of unwandering thoughts, not deluded (by the world), seeking 
to know the Supreme Being, remaining within the Supreme Being. He 
whose soul is not attached to the contact of external objects, and who 
finds pleasure within himself, whose soul is united, by means of devotion, 
to the Supreme Being, enjoys imperishable happiness. For those en- 
joyments which arise from external contacts arc also the wombs of pain, 
since they have a beginning and an end, son of Kunti I Tlie wise 
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man does not take pleasure in them. He who can resist, even in this 
life, the impulse arising from desire and anger, before the liberation of 
the soul from the body, is a devotee and a happy man. That devotee 
who is internally illumined, partakin^g of the nature of the Supreme 
Being, attains to extinction in jbhe Supreme Being. Those Rishis 
whose sins arc destroyed, who have solved all doubt, who are self- 
governed, and delight in the good of all beings, obtain extinction in the 
Supreme spirit. Extinction in the Supreme Spirit is near at hand for 
those who are free from desire and anger, and are temperate, of thoughts 
restrained, and who know their own souls. The anchorite who renders 
externkl contact (really) external, confines his gaze also to the space 
between his two brows, and equalizes the inspiration and expiration 
which passes throtigh the nostrils ; j?hv'> restrains his senses, heart and 
mind intent on final emancipation ; who is free from desire, fear and 
anger, — is indeed always emancipated. Knowing that I, the great lord 
of all worlds, am the enjoyer of his sacrifices and mortification, and am 
well-disposed to all creatures, he obtains tranquillity.'’ 

Thus in the Upaqishads, etc., (stands) the Fifth Chapter, by name 

DEVOTION BY MEANS OP THE RENUNCIATION OF ACTIONS." 

COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

Renunciation and devotion are both necessary for final emancipation, 
but devotion is the better, for by devotion a man is enabled to conquer 
the natural opposites — the vices ; and liberation from the bond of action • 
is the natural result. In reality^ they are the same. By renunciation 
should not be understood the abandonment of all actions, but of all 
worldly interest in acting ^ and this is difficult to ob^tain without devo- 
tion, The actions performed by a n^an after his natural senses and 
organs are by Nature’s impulse, in fulfilment of an allotted office for 
the well-being and purification of the body. In like manner the heart of 
the devotee is prepared against the effect of sin (which constantly 
attacks him from without) by the disinterestedness of his action. 
He is no more hurt by sin than a lotus-leaf by water. In fact, 
devotees perform actions by their bodies, for bodily purification ; by 
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the heart, for the purification of the desires ; and by the mind, for that 
of the thoughts. The city of nine gates is the body, whose apertures are 
nine. The Lord of the world creates neither the faculty of acting 
(k actions, nor yet the desires fgr the fruits of actions. But each 
man’s own nature produces them, pod receives no one’s vice or 
virtue. Knowledge is surrounded by ignorance; but knowledge in 
the minds of the wise lights up the Supreme like the sun; or the 
wise man is best fitted, or ’rather least unfitted, to explain the at- 
tributes of the Deity, as far as human knowledge can comprehend 
them. The wise mdn takes no pleasure in those enjoyments which 
arise from external contact, which are also the wombs of pain, since they 
have a beginning and an end. The jivanmuhti (spiritual 

abstraction), regarded in its popukr ^ense, is an absurdity, as represent- 
ing absorption in God from actions, contradicting the evident end of 
life, but is highly j^jopcr if regarded in the philosophic sense of absorp- 
tion in Reason from Passion. And here the absorption should be so 
complete that life after it should be like a potter’s wheel, which continues 
to revolve for some time after the work of the potter is done. 



CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

“ He who, careless as to the fruit of his actions, perfoMs such actions 
fis must be done, is both renouncer {sannydsi) and devotee {yogi ) ; not he 
who kindles no sacrificial fire, and performs no ceremonies. Know, 0 
son of , Pandu ! that what they call re'nunciation is, in fact, devotion. 
For no one is a devotee who has not (previously) renounced all (earthly) 
plans of interest. The action of an anchorite who ii* eager to ascend to 
devotion, is called a means, and when he has ascended to devotion, oven 
his cessation of action is called a means. For when he is attached 
neither to the objects of the senses nor to actions, and has renounced 
all (earthly) plans, he is then said to have ascended to devotion. Let him 
raise his soul by his own means ; let him not lower his soul, for he is his 
soul’s f.’iend and also his soul’s enemy. His self is a friend to the soul 
of that man who has subdued his self by his soul. But from the enmity 
of what is not spiritual, his self might be an enemy, as it were, to his 
own soul. The soul of the self-subdued and passionless man is intent 
on the Supreme Being in cold and heat, pleasure and pain, and honour 
and ignominy. The devotee whose soul is sated with spiritual knowledge 
and spiritual discernment, who stands above all, whose senses are sub- 
dued — to whom a lump of earth, a stone, and gold are alike — is called 
‘devoted.’ He who is o|l the same mind to friends, "acquaintances, and 
enemies, to the indifferent and the neutral, to aliens and relatives, to the 
good and bad, is greatly esteemed. A devotee should always exercise 
himself, remaining in seclusion and solitude, restraining his thoughts and 
liiraself, without indulging hopes and without possessions, keeping a 
settled couch for himself in an undefiled spot, not too lofty nor too low, 
and with a sheet and skin (to cover him), and kiisha grass (to lie on). 
Then fixing his heart on the one object, restraining his thought^, senses. 
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and actions, seated on his couch, he should practise devotion for the 
purification of his soul. Holding his body, head, and neck, all even and 
iijamovable, firmly seated, regarding^ (only) the tip of his nose, and not 
looking around in different directions, the devotee should remain quiet, 
with passionless soul, free from anxiety, remaining under the vow of a 
Bramachari, restraining his, heart, meditating and intent on me. A 
devotee who always exercises himself thus, and restrains his heart, 
attains to that tranquillity, the supreme extinction, which is conjoined 
with mo. He wl\o eats too much has no devotion, nor yet he who does 
not eat at all, nor he who is given to over-sleeping, nor also to over- 
watching, Arjuna ! Devotion, which destroys pain, is produced in, one 
of moderate feeding and recreating of moderate exertion in his actions, 
of moderate sleeping and waking. When he directs his well-govhrncd 
thoughts towards himself *only, and is free from desire as regards all 
wishes, he is then called ^ devoted.’ ‘ As a candle placed in shelter from 
the wind does not flicker,’ — this simile is recorded of the devotee of re- 
strained thoughts, who practises devotion of the soul. Let him know 

* 

that the separation from the connection of pain, in which thought ceases, 
prevented by worship in devotion, and in which, beholding his own soul 
through his mind’s eye, he is content with himself ; in which he expe- 
rienccs whatever infinite pleasure the mind can receive beyond the reach 
of the serjses ; and moreover, remaining in which, he does not verge from 
the truth, and after receiving which he thinks no other acquisition supe- 
rior to it, and during which he is not moved even by severe pain, — is 
known as ^ devotion.’ This devotion should be practised, with that deter- 
mination by which thought becomes indifferent (to every worldly object). 
He who has abandoned all desires which spring from imagination, and 
has, by means of his, heart, kept back the whole collection of the senses 
from every direction (in which they would go), sliould gradually become 
passive by his mind’s acquiring fiimncss, and, by having caused his heart 
to remain within himself, should not place his thoughts oil anything at 
all. And keeping it back from those various objects to which the rest- 
less, unsteady heart wanders forth, he should bring it beneath his own 
control. For the highest happiness accrues to that devotee of tranquil 
heart who, having set at rest the natural qualiljr of badness, partakes of 
the naturd of the Supreme Spirit, anti is sinless. The devotee who is 
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free from sin, and tlius devotes himself continually, enjoys, without 
trouble, supreme felicity — the contact of the Supreme Spirit. The soul 
which is devoted to devotion, perceives the Spirit existing in all things, 
and all things in the Spirit, regarding everything alike in everything. 
I do not vanish from him who Sees me in everything and everything' in 
me, nor does ho vanish from me. That devotee who worships me as 
existing in all things, if intent on unity (of object), lives in me, in what- 
ever way' he may live. He who, by comparison with himself, regards 
everything as the same, be it pleasm'e or pain, Arjuna, is considered a 
most excellent devotee.” 

COMMENTARY. 

KEAsW. 

That man who speaks the truth, when it is fittiijg to do so, without 
caring for any reward or fearing any punishment* of his speech, is the 
really good man. A man’s passions may assist his spiritual progress, 
inasmuch as without these he would never act, never fight on the battle- 
ground of life ;'‘but‘they may also hinder that progress by antagonism to 
its proper development. That man is the true philosopher whose esti- 
mate of value is not guided by that of the vulgar, and to whom a toad 
and a woman are equally worthy of admiration. The devotee, in the 
popular religion of the Hindus, sits on kusa grass {Poa cynosur^oidea), on 
a level ground, where there is no view, as from a hill, to distract his atten- 
tion from religious meditation, and where he would not, as in a valley, 
be pestered by worldly objects ; and there he gives up his family attend- 

A 

ants and possessions, and othen matters included in the Sanscrit term, 
or surroundings. The conduct of the devotee is absurd, but 
it may be well contrasted with the conduct of the philosopher, and a dis- 
tinction drawn between' tlie lover of God and lover of wisdom, which are 
virtually the same. The latter has to give up all his it ho 

behave honestly ; friends and relatives alike desert him when he states 
his religious creed — desert him because he loves Reason, the best part of 
himself, his truest friend ; and not as they do — Passion, the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. These worship the deity whq, beguiles and betrays, 
who offers the apples of Sodom, so fair and rosy without, but within, 
empty or full of ashes. The love of the philosopher is noi theinte- 
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rested love of the world : tliough it meet with falsehood and ingratitude, 
it remains still the same ; though it be deceived and reviled, it yet retains 
the same intensity, like the coloured silk, which may be torn into a thou- 
s*and pieces, and yet the original hue is never weakened or destroyed. 
Such a man as this is little likely to succeed in the world ; he therefore 
lives by himself, though in the midst of society, in a region uncontami- 
nated by popular error— not raised up by vain ambition, nor depressed by 
enervating despair, with his own consciousness of purity and good to 
defend him from vulgar slander .and the continual dropping of reproacln 
and finally resting on the honest conviction of having done his duty— a 
conviction for ever fresh, and in the power of all who will to attain. As 
the devotee remains seated (purifying his soul, as he supposes, by the 
practice of devotion), so the philo^pher remains constant in the aQ,(iuisi- 
tion of wisdom by attaining the supremacy over Passion. As the devotee 
regards, in Hindu parlance, only the tip of his nose, so the philosopher 
confines his attention to wisdom, unattracted by popular shows — those 
transitory appearances of mirth or sorrow, poverty or riches, which 
eng.age the attention of the vulgar herd. A devotee’wlnf acts according 
to popular opinion thinks that he attains supreme extinction ; the phi- 
losopher who acts after his own enlightened reason, attains, by the 
subordination of all unruly desires and passions, supreme rest, buch a 
m<an is as a candle placed in the shelter from the wind, which does not 
flicker ; such a man is content with himself. Ho experiences whatever 
portion of infinite pleasure the human mind is capable of ^receiving 
beyond the reach of the senses ; he is moved by no pain or sorrow— he 
verges oh everlasting beatitude. The philosopher keeps back all his 
senses from the objects which, like magnets, continually attract tliem, 
and by causing his heart to remain within itself— that is, not allowing it 
to wander at the beck and call of every externalNbject which may please 
the senses — he at last becomes passive and attains tranquillity. The 
heart is restless and unsteady, and is continually wandering at its own 
will, but it is the duty of the devotee to curb its actions ; so the philo- 
sopher must not trifle away his time in profitless pursuits, but consecrate 
it all to thb sole acquisition of wisdom. 
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TEXT. 

ARJOTA SPOKE. 

“ I do not see any (possible) steady continuance, 0 slayer of Madhu ! 
in this devotion of equanimity wbicE thou hast declared, on account of 
the variability (of the heart). For the heart is fickle, Krishna, full of 
agitation, head-strong, and obstinate. I believe the restraint of it to be 
as difficult as that of the wind.” 

COMMENTARY. 

MIND. 

What you say is all very well ; it has a pleasing sound, but nothing 
further. The heart is fickle, full of agitation, head-strong, and obstinate. 
I beliflt e the restraint of it to be aS d^cult as that of the wind. 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

“ The heart, 0 strong-armed one 1 is doubtless fickle and difficult to 
restrain. But it irtay be restrained, 0 son of Kunti! by practice and 
temperance. It is my opinion that devotion is very difficult for one who 
is not^ self-governed to obtain. But it can bo obtained by the self- 
governed, who uses efforts, by (proper) meaijs.” 

COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

It is difficult, but it may be done. He who can govern himself may 
succeed in attaining wisdom. 


TEXT. 

AItJUNA SPOKE. 

“ What path does the ungovenicd take, 0 Krishna ! if gifted with 
faith, but with a heart which wanders from devotion ; since ho does not 
attain to the perfection of devotion ? Does he not perish like a broken 
cloud, ejected from both (heaven and emancipation), not remaining 
steady, 0 strong-armed one! and deluded in the path of the Supreme 
Being ? Thou shouldest completely dispel this doubt for me, Krishna ; 
for there is none other^ to dispel this doubt than thou.” 
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COMMENTARY. 

MIND. 

• What becomes, then, of the unyeiso ? Does ho not perish like a 
broken cloud cast out from the heaven pf wisdom, or from the midst of 
society? You alone, 0 reason ! can explain this. 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

“ Such a man’, 0 son of Pritha ! does not perish in this world nor 
hereafter. For no one who acts uprightly goes to perdition. The man 
Avho fails in devotion (only) attains to the regions of the righteous, and 
having there dwelt for years of infinite number, is horn again (on’earth) 
in the body of the chaste ^id the fortunate ; or again, he is even be- 
gotten in a family of ‘Wisc devotees. For regeneration in the world, of 
such a kind as this, is more difficult to obtain. In that (body) he re- 
assumes the mental application of his former body, and from that time 
struggles more diligently towards perfection, 0 son of*Ku/u! For, 'even 
against big will, he is carried away by his former practice. Even if 
anxious to learn devotion, he only surmounts the verbal duty. But the 
devotee who continues striving with energy, purged from his sins, is per- 
fected after several regenerations, and thence reaches the highest v^alk. 
The devotee is deemed superior to ascetics, and even to those gifted 
with spiritual knowledge, and to those who trust to works (alone). But 
of aH devotees even, he who, seeking me by his inmosIT spirit, worships 
me, full df faith, is considered by me the piost devoted.” 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Sixth Chapter, by name 
“devotion by means of self-restraint.” 

a 

COMMElrt’ARY. 

reason. 

The unwise by successive experiences attains a limited amount of 
happiness; but he never goes beyond this: whereas the wise attains 
all that amount of enjoyment which this life is capable of affording.' 
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TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

‘f Hear, 0 son of Pritha ! how, with thy heart attached to me, practising 
devotion', and seeking me as a refuge, thon mayest know me entirely and 
without uncertainty. I will declare^ thee fully both spiritual know- 
ledge and spiritual discernment, and when that is known, there remains 
nothing more besides to bo learnt upon earth. A^xioug thousands of 
mortals a single one, perhaps, strives after perfection, and even of th^so 
who do strive after it and attain it, a single one only, perhaps, really un- 
derstands me. Earth, water, fire, wind, ether, heart and intellect also,' and 
egotism, into tfese eight components is my nature divided. This (nature) 
is an inferior one, but learn my superior nature other than this, of a vital 
kind, ,0 hero ! by means of which this universe is sustained. Understand 
that all things are produced from this latte^ nature. I am the cause of 
the production and dissolution of the whole universe. There exists nc 
other thing superior to me, 0 despiser of wealth ! On me is all the 
universe ‘ Suspended, as numbers of pearls on a string. I am the savour 
in waters, 0 son-bf Kunti ! and the luminous principle in the moon aiUi 
sun, the mystic syllable ‘ Om ! ’ in all the Vedas, the sound in the ether 
the masculine essence in men, the sweet smell in the earth ; and I. an 
the brightness in the flame, the vitality in all beings, and the power o 
mortification in ascetici/. Know, 0 son of Pritha I that I am the eterna 
seed of all things which exist ; I am the intellect of those beings who 
possess intellect, the strength of the strong. And I am the power o 
the strong in action, which is free from desire and passion. I am tin 
lust in all beings, which is prevented by no law. And know that all dis- 
positions, whether good, bad, or indifferent, proceed also from me. I dc 
not exist in them, bu| they in me. All this universe being deluded b,’ 
these three kinds of dispositions, c composed of the three qualities, doe 
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not recognize me, the Imperishable, who am^superior to theip. For this 
divine illusion of mine, effected by the natural qualities, is difiScult to 
surmount. Those who have recourse to me only can surmount that 
'illusion. Evil-doers, fools, and low men, deprived of spiritual knowledge 
by Ibis illusion, and inclining towards^ the disposition of the Asuras, do 
not have recou/rse to me. Four kinds of upright men worship me, 0 
Arjuna! (viz.) the afflicted, he who is desirous of knowledge, he who is 
desirous of some possession, and he who is possessed of spiritual know- 
ledge, 0 Prince of the Bharatas ! Of these, the best is the one who 
is possessed of spiritual knowledge, if he always praetises devotion, and 
confines his worship to me alone. For I am dear to the spiritually-wise 
beyond possessions, and ho is dear to me. All of these (four) are indeed’ 
excellent, but the spiritually-w<^e is verily myself to my thinking. 
For, with devoted soul, he has approached even me, the highest path. 
At ' the conclusion of many generations the spiritually-vrise proceeds 
towards me. A great-minded man who (is convinced) that ‘ Vasudeva 
is everything,’ is difficult to find. Those who are deprived of spiritual 
knowledge by a diversity of desires, adopt divers rites of worship, 
directed by their own natures, and have recourse to other deities (than 
me). If any one worshipping with faith, desire to reverence any 
personage, I make that faith of his constant. Gifted with subh faith, 
ho seeks the propitiation of this (personage), and from him receives the 
pleasant objects of his desires, which were directed by me alone. But 
the reward of these little-minded men is finite. Tliey who sacrifice tc 

t 

the gods, go to the gods. They who worship me,,come to me. The 
foolish, ignorant of my lofty, incorruptible supreme being, think that I 
who am not manifested, am endowed with a manifest form. Surroundec 
by my magic illusion, I am not manifest to everybody. This deludes 
world does not comprehend me, who neither ^.^m born nor die. I know 
all beings, past, present, and futitfe, 0 Aijuna 1 but no one knows me 
All beings fall into error as to the nature of the creation, Bhtirata ! by 
reason of that delusion of natural opposites which springs from liking 
and disliking, 0 tormentor of thy foes ! But those men who act uprightly 
in whom sin is dead, freed from this delusion of the natural opposites 
worship me, firm in devotion. They who turn to me and strive afte: 
liberation from regeneration and death, kifow that whole supreme spirit 
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and the Adhyiltma, and entire action. They who know me to be the 
Adhibhdta, the Adhidaiva, and the Adhiyajna, and also (know me to 
be thus), in the hour of death know me indeed.” 

Thus in the Upanis^ds, etc., (stai^ds) the Seventh Chapter, by name ' 

“ DEVOTION THROUGH SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT.” 

COMMENTAEY. 

> REASON. 

Wlien a man is acquainted with general knowledge, and knowledge 
of himself, which enables him to know the supreme' Soul or God, 
he has learnt all that is to bo learnt on earth. Among thou- 
sands of men, few strive after knowledge ; among the few who strive 
after knowledge, scarcely one attains ^t. God is the Maker and 'the 
Destroyer. On Him the universe is suspended as pearls on a string. 
Those only who have recourse to me can surmount the illusions' of 
Passion. The ignorant and wicked, inclining towards evil, do not 
recognize me. Four kinds of men have recourse to me : the poor, 
ho who wants Nrisdom, he who wants worldly pleasure and wealth, 
he who possesses wisdom. The last is the best, if he do not desert 
me. I am dear to him beyond wealth who is dear to me ; ho, 
indeed, approaches my essence.' A man who is convinced that wisdom 
is all, is difficult to find. Those who are without wisdom, tjjrough 
the influence of Passion, have other objects of worship, and another 
creed, acco^jding to the peculiar dispositions of each. These men 
receive their reward^accordingly. Those who sacrifice to Passion become 
the slaves of Passion; those, on the contrary, who seek after me, find 
me. The ignorant imagine that I have some visible and tangible being, 
but I am not seen of all men ; and deceived by appearances, fools 
imagine that I am capablq of birth and death, like body. Not one knows 
me fully, though I know all. Men view the creation through the 
delusive mist of their own vicious affections ; but the wise discard this 
deceptive veil, and behold me more nearly as I am. 
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TEXT, 

ARJDNA SPOKE. 

“ What is that Supreme Spirit ? What is Adhyatma ? what action? 
0 best of men ! And what is called Adhibhuta ? and what is said to be 

V 

Adhidaiva ? and how can there be^any Adhiyajna here in this body, 0 
slayer of Madhu t ' And how art thou to be known by the temp’emte in 
the hour of death ?,” • 

commentary. 

MIND. 

0 Reason ! what is the Supremo Soul ? what is si^reme over the 
material ? what is supreme over the spiritual world ? what is supreme 
over esoteric religion ? and how shall you be known at the end ? 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

“ The supreme universal spirit is the One simple and indivisible, and 
ray. own nature is called Adhyatma. The emanatiom which causes the 
existence and reproduction of existing things bears the name of Action, 
Adhibhuta is (my) own indivisible nature, and Adhidaiva is the spiri- 
tual person. Adhiyajna is myself here upon earth, in the body, 0 best 
of embodied men ! ’ And ho who, remembering me at the moment of 
death, quits the body and comes Mth, enters my nature ; there is no 
doubt about that. Or, again, whatever nature he thinks on when he 
abandons the body at the last, to that only does he go, 0 son of Kunti ! 
having been always conformed to that nature. Therefore think on mo 
at all timfis and fight. If thy heart and mind are turned to mo, thou 
wilt doubtless attain to mo alone. By thoughts applied to diligent devo- 
tion, and. turned to no other object (thanme),»meditatiug on the Supreme 
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Divine Person, one goes to him, 0 son of Pritha ! Ho who may medi- 
tate on the Sage without beginning ; the regulator more minute tlian an 
atom ; the sustainer of all of incomprehensible form ; bright as the sun 
beyond the darkness, at the hour of ''death; with steady heart, embued 
with worship, and by the strength of devotion collecting his breath en- 
tirely between his eyebrows, — attains that Supreme Divine Person. I will 
summarily expound to thee that place which those who know the Vedas 
call the' one Indivisible, which those who are temperate and free from 
passion enter, and with the desire of which, men follow the life of a 
Brahmachari. He who closes all tlie doors of the senses, restrains his 
,desire8 within his heart, disposes his breath within his brow, practises 
perseverance in devotion, utters the monosyllable ‘ Om ! ’ (which is) the 
Suprem^' Spirit, meditating on me, *hnd thus continues when he is 
'quitting the body, attains the highest walk, <• I am easy of access to 
that ever devoted devotee who remembers me, 0 son of Pritha ! witli 
his thoughts never wandering to any other object. The great^minded, 
who have recourse to me, reach the highest perfection, and do not incur 
regeneration, which is the domain of pain, and is not eternal. All worlds, 
up to that of Brahma, are subject to return, Arjuna ! But ho who 
comes to me has no regeneration, 0 son of Kunti ! Those men wlio* 
know the day of Brahma, which ends after a thousand ages, 'and the 
night , which comes on at the end of- those thousand ages, know day 
and. night indeed. At the approach of (that), all (objects of) developed 
matter come forth from the oon-developed principle. At the approach 
of (that) night thtsy are absorbed, into that (principle) called the non- 
developed. This collective mass itself of existing things, (thus) existing 
again and again, is dissolved at the approach of that night. At the 
"approach of (that) day, it emanates spontaneously, 0 son of Pritha ! 
But there is another invisible eternal existence, superior to this visible 
one, which does perish when all things perish, called invisible and in- 
divisible. This they caU the highest walk. Those who obtain this never 
return. This is my supreme abode. But this supreme person, 0 son of 
Pritha ! within whom all existing things exist, and by whom all this 
universe is caused to emanate, may be approached by devotion;" which is 
intent on him alone. But I will tell thee, 0 Prince of the Bharatas ! 
at what time devotees dying obtain, freedom from or subjection to (the 
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necessity of) return. Fire, day, the increasing moon, six months of the 
northern solstice ; those Trho die in this period, and who know the Su- 
preme Spirit, go to the Supreme Spirit. Again, smoke, night, the 
waning moon, six months of th4 southern solstice ; a devotee dying in 
this period attains only a lunar splendour, and returns. For these two 
ways of white and black are eternally decreed to the world. By the one 
a man goes without return, by the other he returns again. No devotee, 

0 son of PrithA ! who knows these two paths, is ever confounded. Tliere- 
fore, at al periods, be devoted to devotion, Arjuna ! A devotee who 
knows all this, surmounts whatever reward is promised to the study of 
the Vedas, or the practice of sacrifice, self-torture, and almsgiving, and 
obtains the highest and best plaje.” 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc!, (stands) the Eighth Chaptei^ by name 
<‘dev(vtion to the indivisible supreme spirit.” 

1 

COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

I am derived from the Supreme Soul, or God. Action is the cause 
of births and deaths. The supremacy over both the spiritual and mate- 
rial world depends on me. That which is supreme over esoterifc religion 
is myself personified. lie who lives and dies in me shares my nature. 
There is no doubt about that. A man retains at his death the opinions 
he held during life. Ho who meditates with all his strength, and with- 
out allowing his attention to become distracted, enjoys me. He who is 
firmly attached to me need have no fear of evil or of suffering. The 
ignorant die and suffer in this world, but those who follow me are born 
again in their works, and what they have written speaks to posterity ; 
they never die.*' 


* The Temaining lines of the text refer to the popular superstitions which are, un- 
fortunately, common to all creeds, and beneath philosophical notice. 
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TEXT. 

\ 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

“ But now I will declare unto thoe, if thou objectest'not, the most 
mystic "spiritual knowledge coupled with spiritual discernment, havmg 
learnt which, thou wilt be liberated from evil. Tliis is a kingly/science 
and a kingly mystery, the most excellent of purifications, clearly coh> 
prehensible, in accordance with law, very easy „to carry out, and im- 
mutable. Men who do not put faith in this religion, 0 harasser of thy 
foes ! do not attain to mo, but return to the path of this world of mor- 
tality. All this universe has been created by me, embodied as the un- 
developed principle. All things exist in mo. I do not dwell within 
them, and yet things do not exist in me. Behold this my lordly mystery. 
My spirit, which" causes things to exist, sustains existing things, but 
does not Uwoll in them. Understand that even as the mighty air, which 
wanders everywhere, always dwells within the ether, so all existing 
things exist within me. At the conclusion of a Kalpa, all existing 
things, 0 son of Kunti ! re-enter nature, which is cognate with me. But 
I cause them to come forth again at the beginning of a Kalpa. Sup- 
ported by my material essence, I cause this entire system of existing 
things to emanate again and again, without any power of their own, by 
tlw power of the material essence. Nor do these actions implicate me, 
0 despiser of wealth ! me^^ho remain tranquil, as one unconcerned by 
them, , and,. not interested by these actions. Under my superintendence, 
nature produces movable and immovable things. By tliis means, 0 
son of Kunti I does the world revolve. The deluded despise me when 
invested with a human form, not understanding my high existence, 
which is the lord of all things, — vain in their hopes, their action's, and 
their knowledge ; devoid of reflection, and inclining to the deluded nature 
of the Asuras and Eakshasas: But the high-minded, inclining to. the 
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nature of the gods, worship me with their hearts turned to no other 
object, knowing me to be the imperishable principle of all things. 
Always glorifying me and striving with unbroken vows, and prostrating 
themselves before me, they worship me, constant in devotion. Others 
also, offering the sacrifice of knowledge, worship mo, who am present 
everywhere in divers forms, by means of my singleness and separability. 
I am the immolation. I am the whole sacrificial rite. I am the liba- 
tion offered to ancestors. I am the drug. I am the incantation. I 
am the sacrificial butter also. I am the fire. I am the ihcenso. I 
am the father, the mother, the sustaincr, the grandfather of this uni- 
verse, — the mystic doctrine, the purification, the syllable ‘ Oni ! ’ — the 
Rich-, the Samau-, and ^Iso the Yajur-, Veda, — the path, the sup- 
porfer, the master, the witness, 'the habitation, the refuge, tlie, friend, 
the origin, the dissolutiun, the place, the receptacle, the inexhaustible, 
S;eed. I heat (tin? world). I withhold and pour out the rain. I am 
ambrosia and death, the existing and the non-existing. Those who 
know the three Vedas, who drink the Soma, who purify themselves from 
sin and offer sacrifices, implore of me the attainment 0 / heaven : these, 
obtaining as their reward the world of the holy Indra, eat in heaven the 
divine food of the gods. Having enjoyed this great world of heaven, 
they re-enter the world of mortals when the reward is exhausted. 
Following in. this ’manner the law of the Vedas, they indulge in their 
desires, and obtain a happiness which comes and goes. I bear the 
I’esponsibility of the happiness of those men who, constant jp devotion, 
worship me, meditating on mo, aiid having no other object. And even 
those also who devotedly worship other gods with the gift of faith, 
worship mo, too, 0 son of Kunti! but not properly. For I am the 
devourer and lord also of all sacrifices ; but they do not understand m^ 
truly, -therefore th’ey fall. Those who devote, themselves to the gods, 
go to the gods ; those who do so 'to the Pitris, go to the Pitris. The 
worshippers of the BhiUas go to the Bhfitas. Only my worshippers 
come to me. If any one offer me a leaf, a flower, fruit or water, with 
devotional intention, I eat it, thus piously offered by one of devoted 
mind. ‘Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, whatever thou 
sacrificest, whatever thou givest away, whatever mortification thou per- 
fornicst} 0 sou of Kunti 1 that dp as an bffering to me. Thus thou 
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Shalt be freed from the bonds of action, which are the good and bad 
results (of actions), and if- thou be devoted to devotion and renunciation, 
when discharged (from the body), thou wilt come to me. I am the 
same to all beings. I have neither foe nor friend. But those who 
worship me with devotion, dwell in me and I also in them. Even if one 
who has led a very bad life worship me, devoted to no other object, ho 
must be considered as a good man ; for he has judged aright. He soon 
becomes religiously disposed, and enters eternal rest. Rest assured, 0 
son of Kunti ! that he who worships me never perishes. For even 
those who are born in sin — even women, Vaishyas and" Shddras — take 
the highest path, if they have recourse to me. How much more, then, 
sacred Brahmans and pious Rajarshis. Worship me by disdaining this 
finite ar^ wretched world. Place thy heart on me, worshipping ‘me, 
(Sacrificing to me, saluting me. Thus shalt tly)u come to me, if thou 

r 

thus devotest thyself, intent on me.” • 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Ninth Chapter, by name 
“devotion by means of kingly knowledge and kingly mystery.” 

COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

God being creator of the universe, all tilings are naturally in Him 
existent. I am not concerned by the changes of this world. .1 stand 
aloof as a spectator at the games. I am wholly disinterested. The 
ignorant scorn me, because they are ignorant and are incapable of ap- 
preciating my proper nature ; equally foolish in their expectation, their 
deeds, and their ideas, naturally propense to evil. But the virtuous 
embrace me alone. In all actions of life, and on all occasions, a chief 
regard should be had to me. Religious observances may not be indulged 
erroneously. Worshippe'.s must understand thoroughly the object of 
their worship and adore with fearless intelligence, and not with degraded 
and self-interested terror. I show no partiality ; all are to me alike. 
If the ignorant man turn to me, he has done well, and I shall show 
him favour. He does his duty ; he becomes wise, and obtains repose.* 

* There is a good deal that is said in this chapter which is according to the 
popular superstitions and o|nuions generally ^entertained in all creeds. 
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TEXr. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. i 

Listen even further, 0 strong-armed onel to my important words, 
which I will proclaim to thee, whom I love, from a desire for thy’good. 
Neither the multitude of the Suras know my origin, nor yet the 
Mah'arshis, for I am the origin df all gods and of all the M»^arshis. 
He among mortals who knows that I, the great Lord of the world, have, 
had' neither birth lior beginning, is not confounded by error, and is 
liberated from all his sins. Intelligence, spiritual knowledge, absence 
of error, patience, truth, temperance, tranquillity, pleasure, pain, birth, 
death, danger, and also security, innocence, equanimity, satisfaction, 
mortification, almsgiving, glory and ignominy, are the dispositions of 
beings, severally derived from me alone. The seven Maharshis, and the 
four Ancients, and the Manus, partaking of my existence, were l^rn by 
my miq^, and from them these inhabitants of the world are sprung. 
He who truly comprehends this pre-eminence and mystic faculty of mine, 
is gifted with unshaken devotion ; there is no doubt about tjiat. I am 
th’c origin of all. From mo all proceeds. Believing ‘me to be thus, the 
wise, gifted with meditative powers, worship me. Thinking on me, 
dead in me, teaching one another, and constantly telling of me, they are 
both satisfied and delighted. To them who are constantly devoted, an(> 
worship me according to (the ordinances of)* Ipve, I give that mental 
devotion, by means of which they 'eventually come to me, For them 
only do I, on account of my compassion, remaining in my own condition, 
destroy the darkness which springs from ignorance by the brilliant lamp 
of spiritual knowledge.” 

COMMENTAEY. 

REASON. 

Foi' your own advantage I wilLcontinue* my explanation. All saints 
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or wise men, in every part of the world, are connected with me. Ab- 
sorbed in me, men experience delight. To them I am ever the same, 
though to the world generally I assume diverse appearances. In the, 
wise I destroy the shadows of ignorance, as the morning sun melts the 
mists of night. '• 

TEXT. 

AEJUNA SPOKE. 

\ 

“Thou art the Supreme Universal Spirit, .the Supreme dwelling, the 
most excellent purification. The Eternal Person, divine, prior to the 
gods, .unborn, omnipresent, all the Rishis declare thee to be, and the 
■Dovarshi, Narada, Asita, Devala, and the Vyasa, and thou wilt also tell 
mo thyself too. Everything that th'ou tellest me, 0 Hairy Onp! I 
bclievd {o bo true ; for neither the gods nor DSnavas comprehend thy 
'’manifestation, 0 Holy One! Thou thyself only kliowest thyself by 
thyself, 0 Supreme Person ! Creator and Lord of all that exists ! God 
of Gods! Lord of the Universe! For thou shouldest completely de- 
clare thine owi\ divine virtues,- by means of which thou hast pervaded 
and continuest to pervade these worlds. How shall I know thee, 0 
mystic one ! ever considering thee in all points of view ? In what 
particular forms of existence should I contemplate thee, 0 Holy One ? 
Relate further at full length thine own magic power and virtue, 0 thou 
who art besought by mortals ! for I am never sated of devouring this 
ambrosia through mine cars.” 


COMMENTARY. 

MIND. 

f You are all in all, You alone arc worthy of credit. All other 
worldly voices may decisive. By what means do you govern this uni- 
verse and inform the world ? How shall I recognize you ? Explain 
more fully your nature and disposition, for I shall never be weary of 
hearing you. 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. ‘ 

“ Well then, I will relate to thee my own divine virtues, at least the 
principal ones, 0 best of Kurus! for there is no end to my extensiveness. 
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I nm the soul, 0 Arjuna! which exists in the hearts of all beings, and I 
am the beginning and the middle, and also the end, of existing things, 
^mong the Adityas, I am Vishnu. Among luminous bodies, I am the 
beaming sun. T am Marichi among the Maruts ; among lunar mansions, 
I am the mansion of the moon. Of tSie Vedas I am the Suma-veda. 
Among the inferior, gods, I am Vasava ; and among senses, I am the 
heart. Among material principles, I am intellect ; and among the 
Rudras, I am Shankara. Kuvera, among Yakshas and Rakshasas; 

I 

and among Vasus, I am fire ; Meru, among mountain-peaks. And 
know, 0 son of Pritha ! that I am Vrihaspati, the chief of household 
priests. Among generals, I am Skanda; among pieces of water,, the 
ocean 3 among Maharshis, I am ^ Bhrigu ; among words, the mono- 
syllable ‘ Om ’ ; among forms of worship, the silent worship ; •among 
mountain ranges, tl^e IliirAilaya. The sacred fig-tree, among all trees ; 
and among Devarshis, N&ada, Among Gandharvas, Chitraratha ; 
among the perfect, Kapila, the Muni. Know that among horses I am 
Uchchaishshravasa, sprung from ambrosia ; Airavata am^ig elephants, 
and among men, the king. I am the thunderbolf among weapons ; 
among cows, Kamaduk. And I am the procreator, Kandarpa. Among 
serpents, I am Vasuki. And I am Ananta among Nagas ; Varuna, 
among inhabitants of the water. And among the Pitris I am Aryaftian ; 
Yama, ai,pong correctors. And I am Prahlada among the Daily as; 
Time among things which count. And among animals, I am the lion ; 
and Vainateya among birds. I am the wind among purifiers; Rama 
among soldiers. And among fishes I am the Makara. 1 am the Ganges 
among rivers. And of creations I am the beginning, the end, and the 
middle, Arjuna ; the knowledge of the Adhyatma, among sciences; and 
(human) speech, among sounds of utterance. And I am the letter A 
among tetters, the combination itself of a com|) 9 und word. I am also 
eternal time. I am the preserver wlTo watches in all directions. And 
I am Death, who seizes all, and the Birth of those who are to be;— 
Fame, Fortune and Speech, Memory, Medita^tion, Perseverance and 
Patience among feminine words. I am the Vrihatsaman among the 
hymns (of » the Sama-Veda); the Gayatrl among rhymes. Among 
months I am Marga-shirsha ; among seasons, the flowery spring. I am 
the game, of dice among things whicl^ deceive*; splendour itself among 
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splendid things. I am victory ; I am perseverance. I am the goodness 
of the good. Among the descendants of Vrishni, I am Vasudeva ; 
among the Pundavas, Aijima. Among Munis also, I am the Vyasa ; 
among poets, the poet Ushanas. The rod among tamers am I ; I am 
polity, among means of victory. And I am silence, too, among 
mysteries ; the knowledge of the wise. And I am that which is the 
seed of all existing things, 0 Aijunal There exists ho one thing, 
movable or immovable, which is without me. There is no end of my 
divine virtues, 0 harasser of thy foes I but I have made this extended 
narration of my pre-eminence byway of instance. Whatever is pre- 
eminent,' or the essence (of anything), fortunate or mighty also, do 
thou understand, in truth, to be sprung from part of my energy. But 
what,Jndeed, hast thou to do, Arjuna, with so much knowledge 'as all 
this? (One sentence comprehends it all — viz,,) I have established, and 
continue to establish, all this universe by one portion of myself.” ' 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Tenth Chapter, by name 

“ DEVOTION TO THE DIVINE VIRTUES.” 

\ 

COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

I will do as you wish. There is no limit to my nature. I am the 
first and the last. I am everywhere the highest and best.* < 


The rest of this chapter is purely theological, and as such needs no coiument. 
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TEXT. 

) ’ 

ARJUNA SPOKE, 

“ My delusion has been dispersed by the words which thou *hast 
spoken for my good, (concerning) that highest mystery called the 
Adhyntraa. For I have heard at 'full length from thee, 0 thoij whose 
eyes are like lotus-leaves I^the origin and dissolution of existing things, 
and also thy inexhaustible greatness. I desire, 0 highest Lord ! to 
behold thy sovereign form, even as thou hast thus declared thyself to be, 
0 best of men ! If thou thinkest that that form is possible for me to 
look upon, masterl do thou, Lord of Devotion I show. thin/ inexhaustible 
self to me.” 

COMMENTARY. 

MIND. 

I nowwundetstand the mystery of the Supreme Soul. I most desire 
to see God in His immaterial form. 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

“ Behold my forms, 0 son of Pritha ! in hundreds and thousands of 
divers kinds, heavoiily, and of divers colours, and fashions. Behold 
Adityas, Vasus, Rudras, the twin A^iwinau, ancf the Maruts. Behold 
many wonders, which thou hast never seen before, son of Bharata ! 
Here in my body now behold the whole universe in a collective form, 
with movable and immovable objects, and whatever else thou wouldest 
behold ! But thou wilt not be able to behold me merely with this 
(human) eye of thine. • I give thee a divine eye. Behold my sovereign 
mystery.” 

B 2 
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COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

It is impossible to bebold God in His state of imiversality and omiwV 

o 

presence. 

TEXT. 


8ANJAYA SPOKE. 

Having thus spoken, 0 king ! Hari, the mighty lord of devotion, 
showed to the son of Pritha his sovereign form, gifted with many 
mouths and eyes, with many wonderful appearances, •with many divine 
ornaments, and holding many celestial weapons, wearing celestial wreaths 
and robes, anointed with celestial perfumes, the all-miraculous infinite 
deity, with his face turned in all dircictions. If the light of a thousand 
suns were to break forth in the sky at the same time, it would bo 
siniilar to the brilliance of that mighty one, Inhere did the son of 
Pandii then behold the whole universe, so multifariously distributed, 
collected in one in the person of the god of gods. Thereupon the 
despiser of "WSkalth,^ struck with amazement, and with his hair standing 
on end, saluted the god by bowing liis head, folded his hands reveren- 
tially, and spoke as follows”: — * 

, ARJUNA SPOKE, 

if 

^*^1 behold all the gods in thy body, 0 god ! and crowds of different 
beings, the lord Brahma on a throne of a lotus-cup, and all the Rishis 
and celestial serpents. I see thee with many arms, stomachs, mouths, 
and eyes, everywhere of infinite form, I see neither end, nor middle, 
nor yet beginning of thee, 0 Lord of All I of the form of All ! ’crowned 
with a diadem, bearing a club, and a discus. I see thee, a mass of light, 
beaming everywhere, hard to look upon, bright as a kindled fire or the 
sun, on all sides immeasurable. I believe thee to be the indivisible, the 
highest object of knowledge, the supreme receptacle of this universe, the 
imperishable preserver of eternal law, the everlasting person. I see 
thee without beginning, middle, or end, of infinite strength, with the sun 
and moon as eyes, mouths like a kindled fire, heating all the universe 
with thy splendour. For this space between heaven and s3arth, and 

* This language is highly jioetical ; it establishes the omnipresence of the Deity. 
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every quarter of heaven, are pervaded by thee alone. The triple world 
is 'astounded, 0 mighty one 1 having beheld this miraculous and tenific 
form of thine. For these crowds of Suras turn to thee (as their refuge). 
Some, affrighted, murmur with folded hands. The multitudes of 
Maharshis and Siddhas praise thee in, most excellent hymns, crying, 
Hail to thee I’ Eudras, Adityas, Vasus, and all the SAdhyas, Vishwas^ 
he twin Ashwinau, and Maruts and Ushmapas, the crowds of Gand- 
larvas, Yakshas, Asuras, and Siddhas behold thee, and are all amazed, 
daving seen thy mighty form, with many mouths and eyes, 0 great- 
irmed one ! and With many arms, thighs, and feet, many stomachs and 
nany projecting teeth, the worlds and I, too, are astounded. For since 
1 have seen thee, touching the skies (in height), beaming with divers 
colours, with open mouth, and huge glittering eyes, my inmost ^oul is 
troubled, and I lose botl\ my firmness and tranquillity, 0 Vishnu I I 
cease" to recognize the regions of heaven, and experience no joy, merely 
from beholding thy mouths with their projecting teeth, like the fire of 
death. Be merciful, 0 Lord of gods ! habitation of the universe ! and 
nil these sons of Dhritarashtra, together with multitudes (ff the kings of 
the earth, Bhishma, Drona, and yon son of a charioteer, together with 
our principal warriors also, — hasten to enter thy mouths, formidable 
with projecting teeth. Some are seen clinging in the interstices between 
thy teeth, with, theff heads* ground down. As many torrents of rivers 
flow down direct even to the ocean, these heroes of the human race enter 
thy flaming mouths. As flies, carried away by a strong impetus, fly 
into, a lighted candle to their own destruction, even multitudes (of beings), 
impelled by a strong impetus, enter thy mouth also for destruction. 
Devouring all inhabitants of the world from every quarter, thou lickest 
them in thy flaming lips. Filling the whole universe with thy splen- 
dour, thy sharp bdams bum, 0 Vishnu ! Tell mo who thou art, of 
awful form. Salutation to thee, O best of gods I Be merciful ! I 
desire to know thee, the primeval one, for I cannot divine what thou art 
about.”* 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

“I am Dea|th, that causes the destruction of mankind, (already) 
mature. I am come hither to destroy mankind. Not one, except thee, 


* This is quite’theologiSal. 
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of the warriors who are here drawn up in their respective armies, will 
survive. Therefore do thou arise and seize glory I Conquer thy foes 
and enjoy the ample kingdom. I also have already slain these enemies. 
Bo thou only the instrument, 0 left-handed one! Slay Drona, and 
Ehishma, and Jayadratha, Karrva, and others too, strong in war, who are 
(really) slain by mo. Bo not troubled! Fight, thou wilt conquer thy 
rivals in the fray.” 

COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

lam the destruction of ignorance. I am a warrior, and live to de- 
. stroy the aiiny of Passion. Rise, therefore, and do your duty ; you shall 
be the conqueror. Pear not. ^ 

TEXT. 

SANJAYA SPOKE. ^ 

Having heard these words of the hairy one, he of the tiara, with 
his hands folded in supplication, and trembling, again saluted Krishna 
and atidressed^im, bending with a low murmur, overwhelmed with fear.”^ 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

The universe, 0 Krishna I is justly delighted with thy glory, and 
devotfed to thee. The Rakshasas flee, affrighted, to the divers quarters 
of heaven, and all the multitudes of the Siddhas salute thfc. And, 
indeed, why should they not adore thee, 0 great one! thee, the first 
creator, nqore important even than Brahma himself ? 0 infinite king of 
gods! habitation^ of the universe! thou art the one indivisible, the 
existing and not existing, that which is supreme. Thou art the first of 
the gods, the most ancient person, Tliou art the supremo receptacle of 
' this universe. Thou knowest all, and mayest be known, and art the 
supreme mansion. By thee is this universe caused to emanate, 0 thou 
of endless forms ! Air, Yama, firej Varuna, the moon, the progenitor, 
and the gi-eat-grandfather (of the world) art thou. Hail ! hail to thee ! 
hail to thee a thousand times ! and again, yet again, hail ! hail to thee ! 
Hail to thee from before I Hail to thee from behind! Hail to thee 
from all sides too ! Thou All ! Of infinite power and immense might, 

* This is an cxi^rcssion ot mind in a state of ecstasy. 
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thou comprehendest all ; therefore thou art All. As I took thee merely 
for a friend, I beseech thee without measure to pardon whatever I may, 
in ignorance of this thy greatness, have said from negligence or affection, 
such as ‘ 0 Krishna 1 0 son of Yadu ! 0 friend ! ’ and everything in 
which I may have treated thee in a joking manner, in recreation, repose, 
sitting, or meals, whether in private or in the presence of these, Eternal 
One ! Thou art tfie father of the animate and inanimate world. Thou 
art to be honoured as more important than that Guru himself. There 
is none equal to thee, and how could there be another superior (to thee) 
even in the triple world, 0 thou of unrivalled power ? Therefore I 
implore thee, saluting thee and prostrating my body ; thee, the. Lord, 
worthy of praises. Thou shouldest bear with me, 0 god ! as a father 
with a son, as a friend with a Mend, as a lover with his beloved one. 
Now that I see what I have never seen before, I am delighte(f, and my 
heart is shaken witji awe. ‘Show me that other form only, 0 god !' Be' 
gracious, 0 king of gods ! habitation of the universe 1 With thy tiara, 
thy staff and thy discus in thy hand, thus only do I desire to see thee. 
Invest thyself with that four-armed form, thou of^ a th 9usand tfirms, of 
every form I 

COMMENTARY.* 

MIND. 

• • 

Thc» ignorant vanish before you. You are the true object^ of the 
worship of all men. I now worship you. I am grateful to you for your 
explanation of this difficulty. Be with me as a lover with his beloved. 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

t 

*1 1 have shown thee that supreme form, Arjuna, in kindness to thee, 
by my own mystic virtue, — that w^ich is my sjflended, universal, infinite, 
primeval form, never yet beheld by other than thee. Not by studying 
the Vedas, nor by almsgiving, nor rites, nor severe mortification, can I 
be seen in this form, in the world of man, by other than thee, 0 best of 
the Kiyus 1 Be not alarmed, or in a troubled condition, at having seen 
this so terrible fornf of mine. But look, free from fear, with happy heart, 
upon that other form only of mine— name]j^, this.’’ 
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COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

I have explained to you the truth, which no Scriptures, nor any 
prayer, nor almsgiving, nor mortification* can explain. The mortified 
man may never comprehend me, nor know God. Therefore adhere to me 
without terror. 

, TEXT. 

BANJAYA SPOKE. 

“ Vasudeva, having thus addressed Arjuna, showed him again his 
proper form, and the Great One consoled him who was alarmed by again 
assuming a pleasant shape.”f 

f ARJUNA SPOKE. 

“ Now that I behold this thy pleasant human shape, thou who art 
prayed to by mortals I I am composed in my right mind, and brought 
back to my natural condition.” 

•' n, 

COMMENTARY. 

MIND. 

I a^n satisfied, 

TEXT, 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

‘‘ That form of rmine which thou hast seen is very diflficiilt to behold. 
Even the gods are always anxious to behold tliat form. Neither by 
studying the Vedas, nor mortification, nor almsgiving, nor sacrifice, can 
I be seen in such a form as thou hast seen me. But only by worship, of 
which alone I am the object, can I be really known and seen, Aijuna, 
and approached in this fonn, 0 harasigcr of thy foes ! He who performs 

' * Fasting and .sackcloth, vows and sacred bread, 

Gifts of prayer, money, sacrifice, and praise, 

Are but external signs of Passion, led 
Captive by Reason in tliis world’s wide ways. 


t This is poetical. 
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his actions for me, intent on me, devoted to me, free from interest, and 
from enmity towards any being, comes to me^ 0 son of Pandu ! ” 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Eleventh Chapter, by name 

■ “ THE VISION OF nnE UNIVERSAL FORM.” 

COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

None can comj^rehend my true nature, but only by perfect action. 
Only by study can I be known as I am. He who reflects on me, free 
from Passion, Adds me. 



CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


TEXT. 

AEJCNA SPOKE. 

“ Of those who reverence thee as worshippers, thus ever devoted, and 
those also who worship the indivisible and uninanifestcd, which are the 
most skilled in devotion ? ” 

t 

COMMENTARY. 

MIND, 

superior to those who worship any other 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE.' 

“ I'hose who worship me, placing their hearts on me with constant 
devotion, and gifted with the highest faith, are considered by me as the 
most devoted. But those who worship the indivisible, indemonstrable, 
unmanifested, omnipresent, difficult to contemplate, all-pervading, im- 
movable, and firm, — if they restrain all the senses, and are equally 
. minded towards everything, and rejoice in the good of all beings, (also) 
attain to me only. Their labour is greater, since their thoughts are 
directed to an object wliich has no' manifest form. For the path which 
is not manifest is with difficulty attained by mortals. But if men 
renounce in me all their actions, intent on me, and meditating on me 
with exclusive devotion, worship me, — if their thoughts are directed 
towards me, I become ere long, 0 son of Pritha, their extriqator from 
the ocean of the world of mortality. Dispose t'liy heart towards me 
only, to me attach thy thoughts, without doubt thou wilt dwell within 


Are those who worship you 
imaginary power ? 
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me on high after this life. But if thou art not able to compose thy 
thoughts immovably on me, strive then to* reach me by assiduous devo- 
tion, 0 despiser of wealth ! If thou art not capable even of assiduity, 
bo intent on the performance df actions for me. Thou wilt attain 
beatitude even if thou only performest actions for my sake. If thou art 
unable to do even this, though filled with devotion to me, then abandon 
(the consideration of) the fruit of every action, being self-restrained. 
For knowledge is better than assiduity, contemplation is preferred to 
knowledge, the abandonment of self-interest in every action to con- 
templation ; fiifal emancipation (results) immediately from such abandon- 
ment. He who is free from aversion, well-disposed towards all beings, 
and also compassionate, unselfish and unconceited, the same in pain and 
pleasure, patient, contented, always devotional, self-governgd, firmly 
resolute, who directs his^heart and thoughts to me (only), and worshipij 
mer, is dear to me } and he* from whom the world receives no emotions, 
and who receives no emotions from the world, who is free from the 
emotions of joy, envy, or fear, is dear to me. He who has no worldly 
expectations, who is pure, upright, unconcerned, fr,ee from anxiety, and 
from any interest in all his undertakings, and worships me, is dear to me. 
He who neither rqoices, nor hates, nor grieves, nor loves, who has no 
interest in good or bad, and is full of devotion, is dear to me. 'Bhe man 
who is the same fb a foe or a friend, in honour or ignominy, the same in 
cold or lieat, pleasure and pain, and free from interests, alike in blame or 
praise, taciturn, and content with whatever may be — who has no home, 
who is steady-minded and full of devotion, — is dear# to me. But those 
who dttend (at the banquets of) this sacred ambrosia, as I have ex- 
plained it, full of faith, intent on me, and worshippers of me, are dear 
to me above all.’’ t 

Thus in the Hpanishads, etc., (stands) the Twelfth Chapter, by name 

I 

“ DEVOTION THRODOII WORSHIP.” 

COMMENTAEY. 

REASON. 

I 

Those who have* regard to me only are superior ; but those who have 
regard ,to other powers have rci^rd to mc^ also, while they have regard 
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to them. That which is not plain, is not easily understood by men, 
Have regard to me especially in all actions. Knowledge is better than 
assiduity, and contemplation is preferred to knowledge. He who is 
affected by no passion is dear to me. < 



CPIAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

This body, 0 son of Kunti ! is called kshetra. Those who know 
the truth of things call that which knows this (kshetra), hhetrajna. 
And know also tliat I am the kshetrajna in all kshetras, Bharata ! That 
whi^h is the knowledge of the kshetra vii\^ the i^ considered 

by me to be spiritual kif^wledge. What that kshetra is, and what, it i.^^ 
lyce, and to what ^changes it is liable, and from what it originates, all 
this, whatever (it may be), and what that (kshetrajna) is, and of what it 
is capable, learn in a compendious form from me, — whkh^ has begn sung 
in various ways' by the Ilishis, separately, in diffetent hymns, and also 
in metres of the well-demonstrated Brahmasutras, which treat of canscs. 
The great elements, the egotism, the intellect, and also the principle of 
life, and the eleven organs and the five objects of sense — desirS, aver- 
sion,' happiness and unhappiness, multiplicity of condition, reflection, 
resolution, (all) this is briefly denominated kshetra with its passions. 
Modesty, sincerity, innocence, patience, honesty, reverence towards pre- 
ceptors, purity, constancy, self-government, — indifference towards objects 
of sense ; and also unselfishness, contemplation of birth, death, old age, 
sickness, pain, and error, — disinterestedness, and indifference towards 
one’s children, wife, and household, and constant equanimity both ill 
pleasant and unpleasant circumstances, — attentive worship by exclusive 
devotion to me, frequenting of soMfary spots, a distaste for the society 
of men, — perseverance in acquiring knowledge of the Adhyatma, con- 
sideration of the advantage of a knowledge of the truth, — this is called 
spiritual knowledge ; that which is contrary to this, ignorance. I will 
declare to thee what the object of spiritual knowledge is. He who 
knows it eats ambrosia. It is called the Supreme Being, without 
beginning, neither the existent nor iion-eiistent. It possesses hands 
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and feet in all directions ; eyes, heads, and faces in all directions ; 
having ears in all direction^, he exists in the world, comprehending all 
things ; — resplendent with the faculties of all the senses, yet discon- 
nected from all the senses ; disinterested, and yet sustaining all things ; 
free from (the influence of the three) qualities, yet possessing every 
quality ; existing both apart from and within existing things, both 
inanimate and also animate. It cannot be recognized on account of its 
subtilty, and it exists both far and near. Not distributed among beings, 
and yet existing as if (it were so) distributed. And it is to be known 
as that which sustains existing things, and both devout s and produces 
them 6,gtl,in. This light, also, of luminous bodies is said to be superior 
to darkness. It is spiritual knowledge itself, the object of that know- 
edge to be obtained by spiritual knowledge implanted in every heart. 
I’hus have the ksJietra, the spiritual knowledge and the object of that 
rnowledgo been briefly declared. He who Worships me and can discern 
Tiis (spirit in all things), is conformed to my nature. Learn that nature 
and spirit, also, are both of them indeed without beginning. And know 
Lhat the passions and the (three) qualities are sprung from nature. 
Nature is said to be that which causes the power of doing what must be 
lone in the organs. Spirit is said to be that which causes the power of 
jxperiencing pleasure and pain (in matter). For spirit, when invested 
with matter, experiences the influence of the (Qualities which spring from 
lature. Its connection with those qualities is the cause of its regen era- 
:.ion in a good or evil womb. The Supreme Spirit within tliis body is 
called the spectator and admonisher, sustainer, enjoyor, great lord, and 
also highest soul. He who thus understands spirit and nature with its 
qualities, in whatever way he may have lived, is never bom again (on 
’arth). Some behold the soul by their mind’s eye, by means of contem- 
flation on themselves; others by Sankhya-Yoga, and others by Karma- 
Yoga. But others respect it, not knowing it in this manner, but having 
leard it explained by others. And even these, if studious of such 
radition, even surmount mortality. Know, 0 Prince of the Bharatas I 
liat as often as anything which exists, animate or inanimate, is pro- 
luced, it is so on account of the conjunction of body and soul. He who 
lerceives that the highest lord exists alike imperishable in all perishable 
llings, sees indeed ; for, perceiving the same lord present in everything, 
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lie does not himself destroy his own soul, but attains the highest path. 
But he who perceives that all actions are lyitirely performed by nature 
only, perceives that he himself is therefore not an agent. When he 
recognizes the individual existence«of everything to be comprehended in 
one, and to be only an emanation from it, he then attains to the Supremo 
Being. This supreme eternal soul, even when existing within the body, 
0 son of Kunti I neither acts nor is affected by action, on account of its 
eternity, and freedom from the qualities. As the ether, though it 
penetrates everywhere, is not polluted on account of its rarity, so the 
soul, though present in every (kind of) body, is not polluted (by action). 
As one sun illumines the whole of this world, so docs (one) spirit illu- 
mine the whole of matter, Bharata ! Those who thus perceive by the 
eye of knowledge the difference between kshetra and kshctrajnff^and the 
emancipation of beings f;^om nature, go to the Supremo.” 

•Thus in the tlpanishads, etc., (stands) the Thirteenth Chapter, by 

IV 

name 

“ DEVOTION IN CONNECTION WITH THE KSHETRA AND l^^ETRAJNA.” 

» 

COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

0 Mind ! body is, as has been before said, the a battlefield ; 
and the intelligent principle which exists within every, human being — 
that which knows itself and things around it — is called the 
and that I am myself. The knowledge of these two acquii^d by Mind 
through actions is the spiritual knowledge by which emancipation is 
attained.* 

* The system of Indian cosmology is here briefly referred to. The body is said to 
be composed of the undeveloped essence of matter. The^ human system is divided, in 
Indian philosophy, into a subtle and a grosalibdy, called, in the Arian language. 

Each of these is divided into five elements, and each element con- 
tains five qualities, so that in each body there are twenty-five qualities, but they 
seem to be assigned arbitrarily, so deserve no long notice. 

The greater portion of this chapter is but repetition. The most important remark, 
both for itti philosophy ayd its poetry, occurs towards the end. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

“ I will explain further the great spiritual knowledge, the chief of 
sciences, by the knowledge of which all Munis attain the highest beati- 
tude aft6r this life. Having acquired this knowledge, they attain to 
^fellowship with me, and are not regenerated '^iven at the new creation, 
nor disturbed at the general destruction. The great* Brahma is a womb 
for me ;*in it I deposit the foetus. The production of all existing things 
is froni it, 0 descendant of Bliarata ! Brahma is the great womb for 
every form which i^ produced in any womb. I am the father which 
provides the seed. Goodness, badness, and indifference, -^thc qualities 
thus called, sprung from nature, influence the imperishable soul within 
the body, 0 strong-armed one ! Of these, podness is lucid and free 
from disease, on account of its spotlessness, and implicates (the^soul) by 
means of connection with the pleasant, and connection with knowledge, 
0 sinless one! Know that badness, being of the nature of desire, arises 
from appetite and' propensity. This implicates (the soul), 0 son of 
Kuntf 1 by connection with action. But know that indifference, arising 
from ignorance, is the delusion of all mortals. This implicates (the 
&,ul) by means of folly, idleness, and sloth, 0 son of Bharata 1 Good- 
ness connects (the soul) with pleasure, badness with" action, Bharata ; 
but indifference surrounding knowledge connects it indeed with folly. 
When one has surmounted badness and indifference, goodness exists, 
Bharata ! badness when one has surmounted goodness and also indiffer- 
ence ; indifference when one has surmounted goodness and badness. 
When knowledge, the bright light, has been produced through, all the 
entrances into this body, then one may know that goodness indeed is 
matured. Avidity, activity,*’ undertal^g of actions, restlessness and 
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covetousness, these are produced when badness is matured, 0 Mnce of 
Bharata I Absence of light and of activityg folly, and also delusion,— 
these are produced when indifference is matured, 0 son of Kura 1 But 
when a mortal reaches his dissolution, and goodness is matured within 
him, he then approaches the spotless worlds of those who obtain the 
highest place. He who reaches dissolution during (the predominance 
of) badness, is born again in those who are attached to actions ; and one 
who dies in indifference is bom again in the wombs of the senseless. 
They call the reward of a good action, of the quality of goodness and 
spotless ; the reward of badness, pain ; the reward of indifference, 
ignorance. From goodness is produced knowledge ; from badness,’ only 
desire; from indifference spring folly, delusion, and also ignorance. 
Those who remain in goodness go upwards ; those of the quality of 
badness remain in a midcUp state ; those of indifference, remaining in a 
state of the lowest qualitfes, go downwards. When the spectator 
acknowledges no agent but the qualities, and comprehends that which is 
superior to the qualities, he approaches my being. Hd^g overcome 
the three qualities which co-originate with the body, the soul, released 
from regeneration, mortality, age, and pain, eats of ambrosia.”* 

COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

I will explain tlie doctrine by which the wise man attains happiness. 
As the womb of matter serves for the creation of man, sqjtbe womb of 
the ‘universe serves for the creation of nature. GoS is the giver of 
vitality or soul in both. The passions influence the intellect by its con- 
nection with matter. Carelessness with regard to this truth arises from 
ignorance of it, and sorrow is the result ; but care and attention towards 
truth generate pleasure. As the sun ripens the fruits of the earth, so I, 
entering through the senses, ripen the fruits of the intellect. 

TEXT. 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

“ By what marks-is one who has overcoiqe these three qualities (dig* 

% 

* Much of this text is n recopitulatiou of wha| has alrcacly been commented om 
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tinguished), 0 master ? What is his course of life ? and how does he 
overcome these three qualit’es ?” 

COMMENTAKY, 


rMIND. 

How, then, must a man overcome Passion ? 

\ 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA srOKE. 

“■’He who does not hate (tlic three qualities), brightness, activity, 
and also delusion, 0 son of Panda I when they come forth (from nature’s 
bosom), nor long for them when they return to it, — who, sitting as if 
unconcerned, is not agitated by the qualities, and who does not waver, 
but (clings to the persuasion) ‘that the qualities exist';’ who is the same 
in pain and pleasure, self-contained, with the same (feelings) towards a 
lump of earti,. a stone, or gold ; equally-mindcid to those whom he likes 
and those whom ho dislikes, constant, equally-minded in blame or praise 
of himself — in honour or disgrace — towards bot’n parties, friends or 
foes ; free from self-interest in all undertakings, — he is said to have 
overcome the qualities. And he -who worships me with religious and 
exclusive devotion, when ho has overcome the qualities, is fitted for the 
existence of the Supreme Spirit, For I indeed am the rcpivsentative 
of the Supreme Spirit, and of the imperishable ambi’osia, and of eternal 
law, and of iniense happiness.” 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Fourteenth Chapter, by 
name 

“devotion in connection with the three qualities.” 

COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

By remaining true to me, and not deserting me either in good or 
evil, in happiness or affliction, in good repute or bad repute, and by 
remaining constantly disposed both towards friends and enemiea, A man 
who has attained this natlire has overcome Passion, and verily has his 
reward) 



CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

They say that the eternal sacred fig-tree grows with its roots above- 
and its branches downwards. He who knows this tree, the Icjives of 
which* are Vedic hymns, knows tlie Vedas. Its branches slidbt forth 
downwards and upwards, flourished and increased by the qualities, and 
luwing objects of sense as tendrils. And their roots, which extend 
downwards, arc the connecting bonds of action in the we^^Uof man. 
Its form is not thus understood in this world, neithe/ its end, nor 
beginning, nor its constitution. When one has hewn down this sacred 
lig-trcG, together with its wide-spreading roots, with the steady axe ‘of 
indifference (to the world), then may that place be sought, to which 
those who go return no myre. And I allude to tliat iwimeval spirit 
only, fron^ which the eternal stream (of life) emanates. Those, who 
are free from arrogance and delusion, who have subdued the vice of 
attachment to the ’wmrld, always constant to the Adhyatjj^iif who havO 
repulsed desires, and are free from the influence of those opposites knowti 
as pleasure and pain, proceed unbewildercd to that imperishable place. 
Neither sun nor moon illumines that spot. The place, to which those 
who go return not, is my supreme dwelling. . An eternal portion of me 
only, having assumed life in this world of life, p-ttracts the heart and 
the five senses, which belong to nathre. Whatever body the sovereign 
spirit enters or quits, it is connected with it by snatching those senses 
from nature, even as the breeze snatches perfumes from their very bed. 
This spirit approaches the objects of sense, by presiding over the ear, 
the eye, iiie touch, tljc taste, and the smell, and also over the heart. 
The foolish do not perceive it when it quits the body, nor when it remains 
(in it), ner when, actuated by the. qualities, it enjoys (the world). But 

F 2 
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those who hare the eyes of knowledge do perceive it. And devotees, wIk 
strive to do so, perceive ih» dwelling within themselves; but those whe 
have not overcome themselves, being destitute of sense, do not perceive 
it, even though they strive to do str. Know that that brilliance whicl 
enters the sun and illumines th^ whole earth, and which is in the moor 
and in lire, is of me. And I enter the ground and support all living 
things by my vigour ; and I nourish all herbs, becoming that moisture, 
of which the peculiar property is taste. And becomi?ig lire, I enter 
the body of the living, and being associated with their inspiration and 
expiration, cause food of the four kinds to digest. And I enter the 
heart of each one, .and from me come memory, knowledge, and reason. 
And I alone am to be known by all the Vedas, .and I am the composer 
of the^Vedanta, and also the intei-pretcr of the Vedas. These two 
spirits (Pumshas) exist in the world, tV divisible and also the 
indivisible. The divisible is every living ‘being ; the indivisible is' ^id 
to be that ivhich. pervades all. Bvrt there is another, the highest spirit 
(Purusha), i^^esignated by the name of the Supreme Soul, which, as the 
imperishable master, penetrates and sustains the triple world. Since I 
surpass the divisible, and am higher also than the indivisible, I am, 
therefore, celebrated .in the world and in the Vedas as the highest Person 
( Puhisha ). He who, not deluded (by the world), knows me to be thus 
the highest Person (Pumsha), knows all things, and worships me by 
every condition. Thus have I declared, 0 sinless one ! this most mystic 
science. A man, if he knows this science, will be wise and do his duty, 
0 son of Bharata ! ” 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Fifteenth Chapter, by 
name 

“ DEVOTION BY TUB ATTAINMENT TO THE HIGHEST FERSON.” 

COMMENTARY. 

REASON. 

Man is among animals as a tree among vegetables.* As the 
branches are nourished by the sap, so man is influenced by Passion. 
The sap ascends and feeds the whole tree ; thp nerves defend from 

Tht tternal revolving current of animal life is expressed by the likeness of a tree. 
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the brain and influence the whole man. As the roots connect the tree 
with matter, so does the brain connect the m*n with spirit. As the form 
of the tree is not understood in its beginning or its end, so neither is 
man understood in his birth or his’death. And as the tree is felled by 
tho sturdy axv in order to render it serviceable, so must man cut down 
Passion by resolute^ indiff’erence, iir order to attain true happiness. Tho 
wise man reaches a state of mind unaffected by emotion or Passion ; he 
dwells in a region unillumined by change of sun or moon. As the breeze 
carries perfume in its course from the flower over which it passes, in like 
manner is the mind affected by corporeal conditions. The ignorant know 
not that they possess a mind ; it can onlj^be perceived by the eyes of^ 
wisdom. It cannot be recognized when it is clouded by the smoke of 
Passibn. It is mine to clear away this vapour by a light brighter than 
tho material light pf the Eun, of tho moon, or fire— by the light of intel- 
leei,’ which can illuihine all tilings. All Scriptures do but represent me. 
I composed them, and I am the interpreter of them. I ^ the repre- 
sentative of the Supremo Soul, or God; lam therefore /Cpoken^of in 
the Scriptures as' the highest person. Put the world misapprehends this 
act. They consider me a living being distinct from the Supreme Spirit. 
3ut ho who recognizes this truth in every action may be said to worship 
ne. I have explained to jou this mystery— the theory of all relfgion. 
f a maniinderstands religion in the manner in which I have explained 
t, ho will be wise, and do his duty, and consequently attain happiness. 



CHAPTER THE SIXTEEN'iH. 


TEXT. 

KKISHNA SPOKE. 

“ Fearlessness, purificati^r of his nature, continuance in devotion 
through spiritual knowledge, almsgiving, temperance and study, mortiti- 
cation, i;e«/titude, harmlessness, truth, freedom from anger, indifterence to 
the .world, mental tranquillity, straightforwai'd.ness, benevolence towards 
all beings, modesty, gentleness, bashfulness, stability, energy, patience, 
resolution, purity, freedom from vindictiveness and from conceit, — these 
are (the virues) of the man who is born to the lot of the Hevas, 
Bh5,rata! Deceit, pride and conceit, anger and ahusiveness also, and 
ignorance, are (the vices) of him who is born to the lot of the Asnras, 0 
son of Pritha ! The lot of the Dovas is considered conducive to final 
liberiition, that of the Asuras to confinement (to material existence). 
Grieve not, 0 son of Paudu ! thou art born to a divine lot. In this world 
there are two sorts of natures in beings, — that of the Devas (divine), and 
also that of the Asuras (infernal). The divine has been declared at full 
length. Hear from me the infernal, 0 son of PrithU ! Men of the 
infernal nature do not comprehend either the nature of action, or that of 
cessation from action. They possess neither purity, nor yet morality, 
‘ nor truthfulness. They deny that the universe has any truth in it, or is 
really constituted, or possesses a Lord, or that it has arisen in certain 
succession, or anything else, save that it is there for the sake of enjoy- 
ment. Maintaining such a view, their souls being ruined and their 
.minds contracted, baneful in their actions and hostile to the world, they 
p\Tevail for destruction. Indulging insatiable covetousness, filled with 
ded>^oit, pride, and madness, in their folly they adopt wrong conceptions, 
and^jroceed, impure in their mode of life, — indulging unlimited reflec- 
tions end in anniliilatioh, considering the enjoyment of their desires 
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as the highest object, persuaded that such (is life). Caught in a 
hundred snares of false hopes, prone to ^esire and anger, they seek 
abundance of wealth by improper means, for the sake of pandering to 
their own lusts. ‘ I have now obtained this thing, and I will obtain that 
pleasure. I possess this wealth, and that, too, I will yet possess. I 
have slain this enemy, and I will slay others also. I am sovereign, I 
am enjoyer (of the world). I am perfect, strong, and blessed. I am 

opulent, and of noble birth. Who else is like me ? I will sacrifice, I 

» 

will give alms, I will slay.’ Thus speak those who are befooled by 
ignorance. Cohfused by many worldly thoughts, surrounded by the 
meshes of bewilderment, devoted to the enjoyment of their desires, they 
descend to foul Naraka. Esteeming themselves very higffly, self-willed, 
full ' of possessions, pride, and madness, they hypocriticajlj worship 
with nominal sacrifices, <\ot according to ritual. Indulging selfishness, 
violence, pride, desire and^nger, detesting mo (who live) in thqir own 
and others’ bodies, revilers of mo, — such as these, hating (me), craol, th(j 
lowest of men among mankind, and wicked, I contin^iduly hurl into 
wombs of an infernal nature. Having entered an, infernal woi^b, more 
and more deluded in every succeeding regeneration, they never come to 
me, 0 son of Kunti ! and hence they proceed to the lowest walk. That 
gate of hell, which causes the destruction of the soul, is thrcgfold — 
desire, Rngcr, covetousnesl One should, therefore, abandon this triad. 
Liberated from those throe gates of obscurity, 0 son of Kunti f a man 
accomplishes the salvation of his soul, and thus attains the highest path. 
11^ who, neglecting the law of Holy Writ, lives aftei^ms own desires 
attains neither perfection, nor happiness, nor the highest walk. Let 
Holy Writ be, therefore, thy authority in the determination of what 
should bo done, and what not. Knowing that works are proclaimed iji 
the precepts of Holy Writ, thou shouldest perform actions.” 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., "(stands) th*e Sixteenth Chapter, by 
name 

“devotion in regard to the lot op THE DEVAS AND THAT OP THE - 

ASURAS.” 
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COMMENTARY. 

< REASON. 

The qualities of the wise man are entirely different from the qualities 
of the ignorant. The first raise the spirit from matter; the second make 
the bonds of its imprisonment in matter still stronger, and more grievous 
and more durable. 0 Mind ! you are born to the highest development. 
Good and evil natures exist in this world. I have explained the good ; 
now listen t6 the evil. In the popular belief, men cannot discriminate 
between action and the cessation of action. They consider enjoyment 
the chief end of life, apart from morality, purity, and truth. They thus 
accomplish tl\pir own destruction. They follow, in their confusion, after 
various beliefs equally delusive and unsatisfactory. They wander astray, 
either through obstinacy or indifference. Deluded by their own imagi- 
*nations, and following what they conceive to, l/o'^pleasure, their feet find 
no sure resting-place, but the ground slides from under them as thby 
move. • Th6i;^are never satisfied ; the fruition of one desire is but the 
birth more.''‘ Gathering the harvest of one field, they sow twenty 
others with that gathered grain. “ I ani, and there is none beside me,” 
says the ignorant man ; for he considers not the uncertain and transitory 
nature of all things. Ignorant men offer sacrifice to wisdom, but with 
their mouths only ; their he%'ts arc far distant, from me. They hate me, 
and I, in turn, rejecting them, they become beasts. In everything be 
governed by me. 



CHAPTEK THE SEVENTEENTH. 


TEXT. 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

“ But wliat is the state of those who, neglecting the ordinance of 
Holy Writ, worship, full of faith, Krishna ? (Is it) goodness, badness, • 
or indifference ? ” 

COMMENTARY. 

MIND. 

How fare, then, those who, neglecting Reason, rest Jn vaiuous , 
religious beliefs ? Are they good, bad, or neither ? 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

“ The faith of jnortals ^ of three kinds.- ' It springs from eacli^one’s 
own disp<^ition. Learn that it is of the nature of goodness, and jlso of 
badness and indifference. The faith of each man is in accordance with 
his nature, 0 Bh^irata ! Mortal man, who is gifted with faijth, is of the 
san'K nature as that (being) on whom he reposes his'^ith. The good 
worship the gods, the bad the Yakshas and Rakshasas. Other men, 
being indifferent, worship the Pretas and Bhutas. Know that those 
men who practise severe self-mortification, not in accordance with Holy* 
Writ," being full of hypocrisy and egotism, and gifted with desires, 
passions, and head-strong will, — Wrturing the collection of elementary 
parts which compose the body, without sense, and torturing me also, who 
exist in the inmost recesses of the body, are of an infernal tendency. 
But even the food, which is pleasant to each (kind of disposition), is of 
three kffids. Sacriffee, mortification, and almsgiving (are each of three 
kinds). Hear the following division of these. Tliose which increase 
life, vigour, strength, health, Jiappiness, and gaiety, and which are 
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savoury, rich, and substantial, aro tho pleasant foods dear to the good. 
The bitter, acid, salt, too hot, pungent, sour, and burning, are the foods 
beloved by the bad, and cause pain, grief, and disease. Whatever food 
is stale, tasteless, and corrupted with rottenness, and even left {after a* 
meal), or impure, is the food preferred by those of the indilFerent quality. 
That sacrifice which is performed in accordance with divine law by those 
who do not look selfishly for its recompense, and who dispose their 
hearts 'to (tho conviction) that it is right to sacrifice, is a good one, 
But know that that sacrifice which is offered by tliose who regard its 
recompense, and also for tho sake of deceiving (by a faille show of piety), 
0 best of the Bharatas ! is a bad one. That which is not according to 
law, and without distribution of the food, without sacred hymns, witli- 
oiit pay^vg the priest, and bereft of faith, they pronounce to be an 
indiflerent sacrifice. Honouring the gods, the Brahmans, the precep- 
tors and the wise, purity, straightforwardue^^ the vow of a BrahmaOhari 
. and harmlcssness, are said to be mortification of the body. Spcccli 
which causX^ no excitement, which is truthful and friendly, and also 
diligence in muttering prayers, is called mortification of the mouth. 
Serenity of heart, gentleness, silence, self-restraint, purification of one’s 
nature, this is called mortification of the heart. This threefold moriifi- 
catiq^i, practised with extreme faith by men who disregard tlio fruit of 
their actions, and arc devoted, is pronounceci good. That mortification 
which is practised for the sake of one s own good reception, honour, and 
respect, and in hypocrisy also, is here declared bad, fickle, and uncertain. 
That mortiiickcxcvi which is performed 'by merely wounding one’s, self, 
from an erroneous view (of the nature of mortification) or for another’s 
destruction, is called indiflerent. A gift which is given in a (right) place 
. and time, and to a (fitting) person, with the conviction that one ought 
to give alms, and to one who cannot return it, is related as a good gift ; 
but that which is give'n for tho. Sake of a gift in return, or again, in 
the expectation of its recompense, and reluctantly, is called a bad gift. 
That gift which is given in a wrong place and time, and to the unworthy, 
without the proper attentions, and disdainfully, is pronounced an 
indifferent gift. Om, Tat^ Satj — this is related as the threefold designation 
of the Supreme Being. By him were the Brahmans, and Vedas, and 
sacrifices instituted of yor6. Therefore the rites of sacrifice, alms, and 
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moTtificatioii enjoined by divine law, are alw^s commenced by iheo- 
ogians by pronouncing the word Om. (With the conviction that the 
Deity is) tat, the various rites of sacrifice, mortification, and almsgiving 
are performed by those who desire final emancipation, without considera- 
tion of the reward (of their actions). That word mt is used in reference 
to reality and goodness ; and the word sat is likewise used in (reference 
to the) performance of a laudable action, 0 son of Pritlui ! A quiescent 
state of sacrifice, mortification, and almsgiving is called sat ; and also 
action on account ’ of these (rites) is denominated sat. Whatever 
sacrifice, almsgiving, or mortification is performed, and whatever action 
is done without faith, is called asat, 0 son of Prithu ! ^or is that (of 
any use) to us after death or in this life.” 

Thus in the Upaiiishads, etc., (stands) the Seventeenth Qljapter by 
name 

“ DEVOTION' AS UEOARDS THE THREE KINDS OF FAITH.” 

COMMENTARY, 

REASON. . 

Their religions spring from their peculiar dispositions, according to 
the proportions of the three qualities already explained. Men will be- 
come like the object of th^ir worship. They make their idols, anif they 
that make them are like unto them. The sacerdotal doctrine of fasting 
and mortification tends to injure the body, and so interferes with me.* 

Tlie chapter coiicliules with a theological reference to the {ruth and universality 
of the Deity. 

The allusions made in the text regarding mortifications and gifts are purely dog*^ 
nuiiical, though, to some extent, they may be pi'actically applied. 



CHiVPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


TEXT. 

AR.JUNA SPOKE. 

C 

“ 1 wish to learn, 0 great-armed one ! the nature of renunciation (of . 
actions), and of disinterestedness (in actions), Krishna, separately, 0 
slayer oP lieshin !” 

COMMENTARY. , 

MIND. 

You haX said much of renunciation and disinterestedness in ac- 
tion — ^be good enougli to explain this. 

TEXT. 

KRISHNA SPOKE. 

c • 

“ fhe sages know that the rejection of (all) actions whiah have a 
desired object is Kenunciation. The learned call the disregard of the 
fruit of every action, disinterestedness. Some wise men say, ‘ An action 
must bo avoided ^ike a crime and others say, ‘ The action in sacrifice, 
almsgiving, and mortification should not be avoided.’ Hear my decision 
in this matter as to disinterestedness, 0 best of the Bharatas ! For it is 
*^8aid, 0 first of men ! to be of three kinds. The action in sacrifice, alms- 
giving, and mortification should not be avoided. It should be practised 
only. Sacrifice, alms, and also mortification, are the purifications of the 
wise. But such actions, indeed, must be practised after having rejected 
selfish interests and their consequences. Such, 0 son of Prithd, ! is my 
certain and supreme decision. Again, the renunciation'of a necessary 
action is not right. The rejection of such an action is said td’be from 
folly, and of the quality of ^ indifference. If one abandon any action, 
merely alleging that it is difficult, fron? fear of personal annoyance, he 
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jH-actises renunciation under the influence of badness, and u'ould not 
receive the reward of renunciation. If one perform a necessai’y action, 
convinced that it must be done, Arjuna, piloting aside self-interest and 
the fruit also (of his action), that (lisinterestedness is deemed good. The 
disinterested man, filled with goodness and with contemplation, and free 
from doubts, is not averse to unprosperous, nor attached to prosperous 
action. For it is impossible for actions to be entirely abandoned by a 
mortal 5 but he who is not interested in the result of actions is called 
disinterested. Tlie result of actions of three kinds — unwished for, wished 
for, and niixcd-*-accrues after death to those who do not renounce actions, 
but not any result to those who do renounce. Learn from me, 0 licro ! 
the following five principles of action declared in the Sankhya (doctrine)', 
and necessary for the completion of every action — the prescribed method, 
the agent, and the insij’umont of the particular description required 
the'difterent movements o^the particular kind for each, and Divine will 
also as the fifth. These five requisites (attend) every action which a. 
man undertakes, whether proper or improper, with his brdy, his voice, 
and his heart. This being thus, he who regards , himself only* as the 
actor, by reason of his mental imperfections, is wrong-minded, and does 
not really sec aright. He whose disposition is not egotistical, and whose 
mind is'iiot polluted, does not kill, even though ho slay yonder fteople, 
nor is implicated (*in the bSnds of action). Knowledge, the thing to be 
known, and the person who knows constitute the threefold incitement 
to action. The instrument, the act, and the agent are the threefold 
collection of action. Knowledge, and the act, and agent, are also 
declarM in three ways, according to the difference of the three qualities. 
Hear these also, properly, in the enumeration of the qualities. Know 
that that knowledge by which one perceives a single imperishable prin» 
ciple.of existence* in all things, not separate in separate objects, is good. 
But that knowledge which percciv,cs in all tlfings, on account of their 
individuality, various individual principles of existence, is bad. But that 
knowledge which attaches to one object (to be performed), as if it were 
everything, and does not recognize the true cause (of existence), which is 
not po^essed of the real truth, and is mean, is called indifferent. That 
action which is nee’essary, free from self-interest, done without love or 
hati’ed by one who is regardless of its rewsi’d, is said to be a'good action. 
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But that action which is performed with great exertion, by one who 
desires some pleasant obje^lj^ or, again, is egotistical, is called a bad one. 
One undertakes an action from folly, without regarding the consequences, 
the loss, the harm (it may do), and hii^ own power (to carry it out), — that 
is called indifferent. (One who acts) free from self-interest, without self- 
praise, with perseverance and resolution, and unchanged in success and 
failure alike, is called a good agent. (One wiio acts) with passion, who 
is desirous of the reward of his actions, covetous, cruel by nature, impure, 
liable to joy and grief, is proclaimed to be a bad agent. (One who acts) 
without ability, without discrimination, who is obstinate, negligent, 
slothful, desponding, and dilatory, is called an indifferent agent. Hear 
the distribution of intellect and also of perseverance into three parts, 
according «to the (jualities, explained in full and separately, 0 despiSer of 
%eaUh ! The intellect which comprehends th,e ^xiature of action and of 
cessation from action, and what should be done and what not, danger 
and sccuritjK, and understands implication by actions and liberation from 
it, is a good intellect, 0 son of Pritha ! That intellect by which one 

f 

takes a wrong view d right and wrong, of what should be done and what 
not, is a bad intellect, 0 son of Pritha ! The intellect wliich thinks 
wrong to be right, enveloped in obscurity, and believing all things to bo 
just the contrary (of what they are), is an indifferent intellect, 0 son of 
Pritha ! The perseverance by means of which one resists the actions of 
the heart, the breath, and the senses, with exclusive devotion, is good 
perseverance, 0 son of Pritha ! But the perseverance with which one 
clierishcs, from 's^if-interest only, duty, pleasure, and wealth, being •de- 
sirous of their fruits, is bad perseverance, 0 son of Prithfi ! The per- 
severance by which one fails, with foolish mind, to shake off sleep, fear, 
‘anxiety, despondency, and also rashness, is indifferent perseverance, 0 
son of Pritha ! But now learn from me the three kinds of pleasure, 
0 chief of the Bharatas ! That in" which one experiences delight, from 
being habituated, and arrives at an end to pain — whatever is first like 
poison, but in the end similar to ambrosia, is called good pleasure, sprung 
from the serenity of one's mind. Wliatevcr is at first like ambrosin, 
from the connection of the senses with the objects of sense, but mfhe end 
is like poison, is called bad pleasure. And that pleasure which, both at 
first and in its consequences, is a cause of the bewilderment of the soul, 
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arising froin sleep, sloth, or carelessness, is called indiflcrcnt pleasure. 
There is no nature on eartli, or again among^e gods in heaven, which 
is free from these three qualities, which are horn of nature. The oiSces 
of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishya*, and Shiidras, 0 harrasser of thy 
foes ! arc distributed according to the qualities which predominate in the 
dispositions of each. Tranquillity, continence, mortification, purity, 
patience, antT'also rectitude, spiritual knowledge, and spiritual discern- 
ment, beliflf'in the existence of another world, comprise the office of a 
Brahman, sprung from liis disposition. Valour, glory, strength, firm- 
ness, ability in warfare, and also keeping one’s ground, liberality, and a 
lordly character, arc the office of a Kshatriya, sprung from his disf)osi- 
tion. Agriculture, herding of kine, and commerce are the ofiFico of a 
Vaishya, sprung from his disposition. Servitude is the peculiaf office of 
a ^hiidra, sprung from Iffe^lisposition. Each man who is satisfied w.ith 
his pwn office attains perfection. Now hear how he attains perfection, if 
satisfied with his own office. If a man worship him from,.^liom all 
tilings have t'hcir origin, and by whom all this universe is created, by 
p(3rrorming his own duty, he attains perfection. It is better to perform 
one’s own duty, even though it be devoid of excellence, than (to perform) 
another’s duty well. He who fulfils the orficc obligated by his own 
nature does not incur sin. One should not reject the duty to wliicl^ouo 
is born, even if it be associated with error, for all (human) undertakings 
are involved in error, as fire is by smoke. He whose thoughts are not 
attached (to the world), who is self-governed in everything, and free 
from . desires, attains, by means of renunciation, the highest perfection of 
freedom’ from action. Learn from me, merely briefly, how one who has 
attained perfection attains to the Supremo Being, which is the highest 
condition of spiritual knowledge. Gifted with a pure mind, and restrain- 
ing himself with perseverance, having rejected (the charms of) sound and 
the other objects of the senses, and •cast off love and hate, frequenting 
solitary places, eating little, having subdued his body and his heart, 
intent on the practice of contemplation, always endowed with apathy— 
when he has cast away egotism, violence, pride, desire, anger, and 
avarice, ^nd is free ^from selfishness and calm, — he is fitted for the 
condition of the Supreme Being. When he is in a condition for the 
Supreme. Being, and his spirit is serene, ho* neither regrets nor hopes. 
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Alike to all beings, ho ^attains to the highest state of devotion to me. 
By means of this devoti^^ he learns truly how great and what I am, 
And when he has learned ?6 know me truly, he enters me without any 
intermediate condition. And though at any time he perform, any kind ol 
action, if he flees for refuge to me, he attains, by my grace, the eternal 
imperishable region. Having, by reflection, reposed all thy actions on 
^e, intent on me, exercise mental devotion continually, anu-think on me 
(alone). Thinking on me, thou wilt, by my favour, ov.crcome all 
difficulties. But if, from self-conceit, thou wilt not liearkcn, thou wilt 
perish. If, indulging self-confidence, thou thinkest, ' I will not fight,’ 
that 'resolution of thine is vain. Thy nature will compel thee to do so, 
*Tied down by thine own duty, which springs from thy disposition, 0 son 
of Kuntil thou wilt, even against thine own will, do that which, in thy 
folly, thou wouldest not do. The lord of all things dwells in the region 
of the heart, Arjuna, and by means of his" magic, causes all things to 
whirl round, mounted, as it were, on a circular engine. Seek this refuge, 
then, in every state of life, 0 son of Bharata ! By its grace thou wilt 
attain supreme tranquillity, the everlasting region. I have thus ex- 
pounded to thee] knowledge more secret than secrecy itself. Having 
deliberated fully on it, do as thou pleasest. But further hear from me 
my rupreme words, most secret of all. Thou art very much beloved oi 
mo, and therefore I will tell thee what is good. Place thy affections on 
me, worship me, sacrifice to me, and reverence me. Thus thou wilt come 
to me. I declare the truth to thee. Abandoning all religious duties, 
seek me as thy^ refuge. I will deliver thee from all xsin. Be not 
anxious. Thou must not reveal this (doctrine) to one who does not 
practise mortification, nor to one who does not worship at any time, nor 
to one who does not cai’e to hear it, nor to one who reviles me. He who 
shall deliver this highest mystery to my worshippers, if he perform the 
greatest worship of me, will thus Cbmc to me, no doubt. And there will 
be none among men who will do me better service than he, nor will 
another than he be dearer to me on earth. And if any one study this 
sacred conversation held between us two, I shall consider that I am 
worshipped by him with a sacrifice of knowledge. And the ^man who 
should even only hea^ it taught, with faith and not reviling, may even, 
being freed from evil, attiiin the regions of the upright. Hast thou 
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heard all this, 0 son of Pritha ! with thoughts fixed on this only ? Is 
the delusion of ignorance dispersed for thee^^ despiser of wealth ? ” 

COMMENTARY. 

% 

REASON. 

These words refer to actions with beneficial or pleasing results 
When a mj^fiPaltogether discards such, he practises renunciation ; wh^ 
he does tl 5 «an, but without any view to his own advantage, lie is disin- 
terested. Some say, we must abstain from actions altogether ; others, 
tliat action shoilld only bo in sacrifice, almsgiving, and mortification. 
Tliese have reference philosophically to the special cleansings of the 
mind, of the heart, and of the flesh. A man must not discard an action 
from fear or laziness. A man must not be affected by the rc^^ult of his 
action. Man must act. -^Tliose who are disinterested have their reward ; 
tlie^ attain the wise indifference of the wise ; they become heirs of tlie 
kingdom of heaven.* ,# 

The soul, the universe, and knowledge are the three courses of 
action. That knowledge which teaches the identity of soul pervading 
ihc universe as an emanation from the Deity, is correct ; that know- 
hidge which considers there are various principles of existence, is in- 
correct ; that knowledge which neglects this subject, and attaches itself 
to what it considers to be tHe sole business of life, is indifferent. 

The disinterested action is good ; the selfish action is bad ; the heed- 
less, or bird-witted action, is indifferent. 

The agent unchanged by success or failure, is {joJd ; the agent 
liable to joy or grief connected with liis action, is bad ; the slotliful 
and dilatory agent is indifferent. 

Intellect understanding the limit of action, is good ; intellect having » 
a wrong view of action, is bad ; intellect which takes a confused view, 
is indifferent. 

Perseverance in resisting Passion, is good ; perseverance in tlie pur- 
suit of self-interest, is bad ; perseverance after a vain shadow, is indif- 
ferent. 

Plea^ire which is at first bitter but afterwards sweet, is good ; plea- 


* A grout ])ortioii of tin? text has reference \AmAy to doctrinal theology. 
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sure which is at first sweet but afterwards bitter, is bad ; pleasure which 
arises from dreams is iiiclifferent. 

It is advisable that eaw should follow his own nature, and not be 
guided by the nature of another. The division into castes is solely a 
division of labour, of the wisdom of experience, which knows and teaches 
that actions cannot be well done unless every man does that action which 

« peculiarly his own, sprung from his disposition. He thj^ attends to 
at action more, and from attention he derives facility and invnovement 
of execution. The religious significance attached to this divisi a by birth 
is a mistaken notion, already explained. A man doing, his own duty is 
rewarded by satisfaction in himself and perfection in his work. Rational 
devotion brings about these results. All human undertakings are sur- 
rounded by error, as fire by smoke. Hence is the necessity of action, and 
( perseverance after it. Wisdom is to be sought after; and as the first 
step on the road thither, vanity is to be a^jided, for vanity will c^use 
destruction. In every condition of life seek 'after wisdom, and take 
refuge in me. You will thus obtain supreme tranquillity. It is idle to 
repeah what I have said to an unreasonable disposition incapable of 
receiving it. 

Is your ignorance removed ? 

,, TEXT. 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

‘‘ My delusion is destroyed ; and by thy favour. Divine One ! I have 
recovered my senses, I remain free from doubt, and will do thy bidding.’’ 

COMMENTARY. 

MIND. 

My ignorance is removed by your explanation. I have no longer any 
hesitation, and I am ready to act. 

e- 

TEXT. 

SANJAYA SPOKE. 

Thus did I hear this miraculous and astounding conversation be- 
tween Vasudeva and the magnanimous son of Pritha ! B/ Vyasa’s 
favour I heard this supremq^mystcry— devotion— from the lord of devo- 
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tion, Krishna himself, who expounded it openly : and remembering 
again and again, 0 King! this wonderfi^l sacred colloquy between 
Keshava and Arjuna, I am again and again delighted. And remem- 
bering again and again that very»miraculous form of Hari, my wonder 
is great, and I am again and again delighted. Wherever Krishna, the 
lord of devotion, and wherever the son of Pritha, the archer, are, there 
are fortune, victory, and power certain. This is my opinion.” « 

Thm -in the Upanishads of the Bhagavad-Gita, in the knowledge of 
the Supreme Beingj in the Book of Devotion, in the Dialogue between 
Krishna and Afjuna, (stands) the Eighteentli Cliapter, by name 

“devotion as REGARDS EMANCIPATION AND RENUNCIATION!” 

COMMENTARY. 

TRUTH.* 

* Thus Reason spoke openly ; and 0 Popular Opinion ! the memory 
of it delights me ; and especially when 1 consider the divine nature of 
Reason, I am delighted and equally astonished. Wherever Reason, the 
lord of proper devotion and mind, is, there are certainly fortune, victory, 
and power. 


' .Thcdittle feetki child, whose tender hand 
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Of Wisdom, the only heaven of the wise. 
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“^^°s (7®^^ ^-iT‘sirr?f-iit’t^t'?.” 1 ^c^t^iT, 

TtT, ^n n^ntc’tc^i in ’ 95 :” 1 

nfnc^Ti^iT, ^fi[ irf^ ^t5t?r9 3?'«, ^«rtf^ 'STtirtr^p T5tfiRt<i »ff^ 

25^^ 'srfirtT:^ ' 5 t^% 3^ ^rttiTT 1 



( ) 


^ TC’f ^5(1 m, ^ 

'srtTtif T%1 'srtsrrc^F^-^fVc^ «rfT% '^rtf^ 

csm^ c?t?t^ ^ I ^ 

#31 ^5^ 9rt^’ I # 

'srttt’T-^^ 'srt^ (7Pt«rt^ <4^ Vfjr$ #rlii ? 

'srt^ cTt«rr^ >21^ ^ '^sif^rc^ "?rr?#^f5f WsC^ 

i2rf%^w1i5T f2(wr^f5( C5f/’ ^f^r '2fl%^l ^f^Ti 

^ cWN c“rt5n Tr?(, 

*f3SR JT^^f I f#5t5 

^'^*1 

'srt^ ^’T \1i«5t^«i, ^?,jrf^-i2rvft^T, ^ 

C^’tt^ ’f (7R 

csFti:^ ^f%in I 

c^srr^ '^rtttf^c^^ ! ^Sr ^e, 

=^'<3, c^5rti:^<s 5^^-M 

?tf#l” ’It^st^^- ^?n, TtTtCM ^’fl, 

<sm ^»tc^ cTt^rt^ <Tr«?ri ? f^f^r 

>T«tt^’f .^slttf^T fw^ft “cm, ^fk 

^ f^, ^-i:w ^rrfro •itf% sri i” 

'«lf%?re!7 tft<FTCT C^llT? 

1 "eft'll II W“s C# ^°v 

c# W’n 1 Jiw^°x l^H nfr^T^'s II” 

# ‘'w. sTt^j'?, t%f^Tf1% I 

c<s^^t ^ II” "srt^i ^%^f#t5i, 

# '5lttt^-Tt%^ %:5tj/f%*rT5 I 
'«rttt^-^% 4'5P3f ^5rt^, # fw-cw ?— 



( V ) 


csrt^f^wtf^ ^tl9l5S II ^M'ij'Js 

■i 

5T^5|1 ^ 5TS|^ I 

^rfc^^wf^ Ws c^ f^sfc?t^f5n;5T ii 

5?f^ >l*s^>TT ^Ss^tS I 
^5ic5iT c^’m 5rr^ »ot?i^ ^*it>TC^ II 
>it>rf?->rf‘n?t< i 

5it5^t«s nt< C5^^K i> 

s?^ 5rf? *fwc^ =^5^^ I 

%T”n WWtfsf C^ 5^s CT 11 iilb^ 

CT ®r5lts I 

Vfliftf^ C^ II io|>o 

51®3t5|5”s ,1 

5rt*r?t?nt^'^^r.’5l moh> 

^ W’t II 

«i»^t'?ri *N^tf%*N I 

cWtc^^ ^^rtftf^ ^u[ ws '2r*t^t% II 

^?rl 'sriii ^n, cijsw ?r^<r Tf^ '5rt<f c^tr? ? 

'«^t^ ^ ?t's 'srtf^ c^»t^ 

fwc^, >2r?t5T I'" 

>rR«fi ’tt^, ’5[pt5tiI«W 

3?^ ^ ^ f^ 1^:^5T ^t5t(:?[t^^'$»il* 

sRSi^r^” ? Rift'S tii^ to ^ 'str^ 



( » ) 

«rtt^ 1 5Trirrfc*f?j ^n 

? ^rt5rf^«i <?[ ^C5R, 

/♦mr? 5p?i^ c^<> c^ CT ^11 I 

srsttf^ fsr^i^t^i^s I isi^*j> I 

*s 

Tt^c^rtf^, '5ft*ftcff?i >2rt<j^t, f%f^ fr ^f%irt 
’rtc^JT ?'’-^-ii^-?ri ? “^tf^ f^^rtlt, ^c^-sr^, 

^*rtit ^\' f%f^ ^ ^r^*! ?”— >ii^-5n ? 

Ti:< Jicsif^ ^ fr ^ 

’TtxT ? '5rHtJT-^% 'srtc^ i 'tt^rc^ 

«rtf¥c«i f%fSr jf'sJTlif 5[tarf« ^#r^ f??i ‘*ftc^JT, c^rr^^ 
f^i[i I ^^5(1 CT ^50 T'v c^li 

^ Tt%:^ ’ttciR m, ;— 

C^^“s f^;5jtf%f^^t5(t*v ??tSfT55I l” 

W5J f%f^ c^ft '« c'^'^ Tc?[5T I 4«rsr« 

JTi <itf?r^i ’Tt^, 'H^R'S '^w<r 

'5rt%srt^ ^l%c^ 4 I%1% c^imf cfr^tc^sr ^ 

Tc<(5T ?n >r^, “c^5W^^i5f^ 

cTt*< '«rtc^, ‘'srfsrt?! c^«( 'srtc^, 

^fsr 'srt*rrc^ ^*f«i 'STt^rt^ ws 

Tj%^i ^ <?rtT, '5i<^Tc<rtl% ifjrtf^ 

^<5. cVk^f ^'5.'^^? w’f'T't I' ^«rtf^ csitfw ^'ir, 

w, ftar, ^<t>frtf^ 'c^*rr<i '«rf%3rt^ 

'srt'srtc® ^*1 m i 'srrto^^rcar ’fcsr 

f%art*rl ''•rWit tr <2r»ra 5?;^ ?’ ^ ^fw! 

^ "STt^f ’Ttfef 5rt 1 'sitf^ 

c^sWir ysrrc^ '®t^ 'Sfftsr ’Ff^, wr^rm (?t^ '«rfwr<T % i 

i?f c^jtR 'srtf^ 

^JT ^srrf^^d r— trtu ? 



•*r5^ • '2f!irt^i^ ! <;£i w’K^ c^ ^ni ? ^ 

f ■^t'l Sftf^ ^Ci, ^!I 7^V\ 7^ ]^^j, -n^ 

f%^-f6^ ’ifwt’T >2rnit^ srt^ ? ^^_<2rHc^ 

'5rt*n m, ^rsf^n:^ w ^?f, ’ft^ 

c^ -sr^'i 

c^, .ftf5T “ c^‘s jpj^ '5rrtt^-Tf%^ 

isfCTtw^T c^tM JTl ^<nT ? 'iit '"snrtf^ (?rt^-^-^^’ 

'^Rws 

csfti^^srtJT , '^f^w,^‘5f-^rf«(-^s(j^1^ 
'5ftf^-f^(T^ CT 

c^ I 

«t=^«l <2rt*l fs#^ ^^tftS-^iTt’SrtCW 

f^-Tr?nf c#i^ c^r^rl i 

tlrgc^F ^ Tfifil 

®CTt^?Rf - 

wntlfl 5I^h cwt^ I 

citf^i^? <frtf^i:«i c^rt^fCT ? ii 

^tr.2i1 c^f^ f II 

»rr?i*s^tT:^ yjsrrjfitC'^iT f^^t“v i 

*ff^ ? II 

^•s f^% “^^Ws I 

'Sft^S f^‘N ^f«l1 ? II 

'arWJT-Tr% fJT^ I 

5ft3i jf^»| ^NrWtfc^nf ®sf'?.'^^ '«r»tt^ 'sit^wfl^. 



( sif ) 


fnf% ^t® 

^5it?f Jf^iT 5fc^c»t^ '«rts^ I '5rr?f f*ti 

’mn ’tl'iT f»ti®rJTsrf#iTi 

5^5 >2^1^ ts^t^^sTWcfi i 

^ 'srwTt^ c^ c^ 

‘f\4 j\r.7^ 

^®itf? I 

^c^iT, *tt1% <2rfft5r iT^t«R 

^^35 fC?[5T I ^f^C^C^ST - 

3p^?t^^ 5??t5<5rf5? 1 

f^'?s «t ^srt^l srf^l-'^if!:^ ^l%itc^ 1 

« ^ * Y 

'mr.^ %tw^, f%f^^ 

: * * 

^f^irrc^^T I 

■?pf^?rr''8 5f?®i ^c^5T, irr^ 1 5t5[^ 

ww 5f^3! Jr#fi '5r?5t^’ ?ftf^:?r'« 5f^af c’ff^ 

'srfnJT ^r^i ’jr^«i 

^ft*^ >rt%fi ^?t(:^?[ c«t^i ^ JT^l 

^ C5it^->T5rf^ 

^ta, 4 >t^5F ^rff 'SfJfs^ ^ 1 -' ^ 5 , Tfwr^ 

’l^sit^ ^?ii f% ? ^f%vR 

.- • 

.• . f5S,2f^»ftf%^1 TlTOTTfWxf^l I 

• 51^ ^’t ^5(1 fn«l1 II ■’ ' 

• . c^5 Tt*. t%; 'b^Jhs^*' 

>5t?FMf%^ fir^n f5«. ’?<(ic<t ^^tsT ^f?[fr« ’?l5^f%9ri cw 



( >o 

f ^ 

jn^c^rf® s^c^tcwf® CTi ^ 11 

’ ’ (^ (^ 'Ol I 

'«Tf^^f1 fpf^, '®ti:^ <^1^ Tftcsf'S, Tfft5 

yi^€> ct;5t f^s5i?p?iii[5ir5r5n i 

CJll ^t^5% wf%^t; II 

(^ (^ a<» I 

JT?f-5?C9l dp f5f%, #t^-'®T^«ft?J*l ^ 'Slt’ptC^ 

'5f^^ 'il^ ^ ' ^5t^ ^ 

^srfcfST I 

'5f^^^C'5'8 ^CI I tr^^l '!^^CT 

' ^f^?i «fr5*ii ntc^^, #r^5i ^ffft^sff f%^^, ^<T ?f^^i 

^ts?;! ’ttr^ ^1, '« '®rr^ft c^tf^ 

^itCf I ^'Sl ^(f^C^iT ?— 

^Sf^JJ^spj^r^C’Tl 35t^l II 

Tt^«l '« t^r^al wtf^ WTl 1 I — 

5it^ I 

C*lt^ C^^C*n C5ft^-35t5?1 I 

'2ffff%v f^^TS II 

"sfW^f *RR^ 5n SfTf^lrt \?5f«l 
'srwc^ ?ra?rT-»t%«rrft '«rwi ^ i ^^t1^?f?f «rttT m 
'Sit^i I ^if-f^«f #jiii T'Jf's 

t^m ^'s fw I %jrrf? ^ 



( ; 


'STM \f%- 

I ^^cvR( ^tn:? ^twnf '^rg «(.% '« 

;£iip^ «rt^^ I »rti5-f^ft^-f^? ^srr^- 

J9t^ ^^-^\'^ I ^^^ C^TM nf^j\ 

srfsTc^^ ^t=strfi 

^®T1 , irr^ 'stt^fr c^rffir-^^ sns^^j m^, 

?t5[tC5— “‘2r®^r>5r^'fr‘r; i” 

'f'Q f^«ft5T I I 

Ilt«(l ‘Sftfff® ^^51 I <i)^‘l f^C»f^ ^t\ 

I f c^t^ Jrt«(5(-5rt‘!f^^C3^^ f^r‘i^ i c^itPFT 

^ 'Sft^-TT^^CU’t. ^C^5t, ^itsTC^rt^, 5Tf«r^ c^ 

^\ C^st/ ^4 5lt«(JTtC^^ 

^i{w\^ '« ^f^sCTTC^t C^^?t '« fJT'ftsf 

^ I ■^’i 'sr^ C’fC®! 

JTf^^ JRt 5rtlf.l Wf^ s|§[Ct(H ^E|t^ ^ 'Sfl^E^t^ 

^-(2f^«| ;rl, CTtJT-f%f Jltf I ^^^1 

’Tsr^f ^?R I 

'2ft?l^^1{ 1 Cn !?lt®t5lf<», W5, 

’l^Jt^it, CTt^r ?t9Pj ortcT ^ri, -^i^af 

1 3TW I 5ic«a 'iJt 

%5 %»t? '5rti:?rtf&^ , ‘iiww t^?( f^^*i i 

JTt«R-3R '3rtSf?l1 

^«r I ^^t'S ’ttc^ CT— jrt«t5r-ip5j 

sn ? ^sit?n <iit 

^rtcsrt?^ ^i>«rf;:JT ^ a-— 

»tf¥ -srifiJT Tf^!cn:^sT— 's \f% I aR (2rr«i, ^^ 



( >8 ) 


'srtsfiii cft’f, ^ ^ jffjfsrt^ t£it 
^ <2rt^'^t 1 cft’t ^ Jit«prf<r 

(Sf^tsT ,'9 JTt5<5Tt^ f%f%-— 'srNr-f^5t^ i <2ft*rfftc*( 

5n:5?=sT ^^t«ftsr ^tu f^, 

I '^it apsf'cff'^ltlC^C^JT ^Cl«f — 

CTtn'nsi 11 

C« II ioRe 

^^SJ i!rf?(^ptlt ^ «)IH CTtC9f ^T<11 

I sfs^jsi JTWl-CTtC^ 'Slf^l^tft 

X 

cfT^’t ’ftc^ar 1 ^fs sn 

I . m'\ 

^*131 ^nt^r c^Ff, 

t^tt.,3p5t I s^«rcs[ 

.« '5r®T% JT"»j< <Tr<^j ’rtfVr^i'Q 

nu'^ I 's m^*tj t 's 

nT«N>'j ■'S ^nt.JTJn 'S 

m I 

??:5? R?5i ^ I ^nRRri> ^’Sf-c^Ff, (iijj* 

«(rfH-c^Ft .'^srsH jtcwc^ 

'^TfiR I f lilt ^f^r*t^ ^TC®lt55Tl I 

<£i^<Ftc5i *<rt^f '« 5ri >2rNfe5>r^ 

■t?t?:w<( ^t^j *113 ^r.3«r 

5 f^5tK^€«” — 

m«l5rtil ^«n I 



( ) 


il I • 

^1, "m 'i^ ^rt, 

* 

^ 9 ^fjf ■ 

c^tsrl? JTsr^ ■«ff?[^i f?^, c»it^ i 

^srt^rtr^pl 

?r^;T '^«ri T|5®l 

^?rr^'S, f^?r I ^srWc^' 

’^^«i 'srsrrn i ft 

^fw ^1%^ f ^ ^Tf55t?f 5^^ sitSf I 

^f^f.Tfl'S ^ I” . ^ 

^ JTtt I 

? I I • 

'TTC^ ^n, C^^«l*rt3f fK C5f “f%fH sfSfSTSl’J, f%fsT 

j[5f5i ^f^c^ST’l” 5I?TC^ ^[tfe'af ^ ^'^CTtC^ t?tC^ 

I 5n:«<T 'sr^fsf 

isfcsr 5R 5i?:?(i «rff%r® i ^ c^’t i 

fV c5Ttf%^, f¥ 

^5r®F? jtsi< i 

I 5fST *t5(, fSf, t^fw ^tsfCJT 

Cft’t I 

. . ■* I ^Hf-«i’t I • 



( ><» ) 

cwRc^, ^<f 

sri ? ^t^rcfTc’f f^5t?r ^rtar i ^?f cr, Tf^t^r 
^srtc^JT, CTSR ■!?%' '5rWi[ 

* 0 

f%f5(^ 'srtsit^ lifted ^ws ^ 

I f^5t?I ll%C^, C«r? f^fsr 5R, 

lf%, f&^, ^C3?JI— f$f^ JTC^JT— W’tc^ 

of«n ^1 c»rw fTK, f^fJT '5f«r5 f%f^ 

s( I «rr%^ cwf ^f%^ «rf(:^ ^ri i 

f^, f^5t^ '''srfiri ^ 5rl^s 

5i^c^ f^rftEOtfJr^^i” 'sitw wf^z^ i 

8 I 8FH-C^t1t I 

'srfft? ^«n 's JT’s^ 3 p:j[ 'sfsn:^ ^1%;:^— '«^?t«f'« 
»tt^«r T^^z^ I 

^ «(it5n:?t^ 'srt^^ ^V{t 

jn.< I I 

fiisn JTl, '5jl%‘2ft?, 

^5isT I f^^f%?^CJr^JTt^; ’t^l r 

5rr a ^^-JT“sJTtiI-?Tt?t^ '«lf^3R f%^ 

'srsf ’f’f ^\t I ^f%c^H— 

>r*smc?t'8iic«l <FmC5l ®5t5lC5J5if^ I 

^^TtErt^t ^<5i^*tt?rts <£r#tf#$ts II 

<rr*i II 

CTtS ‘I'Ol'OS 

(iiTsrtif } 55^^111, 

^ ^<, , 

c^ n^frs ^trsHf ^ 3 ^, (TT^ ?pf5s 



C )' 

^1% (TTf^ «ftt^ 1 15f1 c^^, 

^'5r-®rt?:JT^ '«f^ 'srfiT^-w^ <2dftt»r ^shtst^.^ 

afc^?f ^ 3r^ 3*f^^, ^srcj^cT c^?t?rf^#5(^- 

■# 

^ ^ 

• 

*rf "'SfE^ c^” ?n i 

c^«rt'S <±fTK 5d^, a 
'®f%5r^ 1% ^ JTl I C^«( ^ ^ I 

"STsfrNr-^^rt^*! ^t^rsr, ^^Risft^^sitfttii^’’ 

®t5T <^^s 'sf^^ CSTf"^ ‘Sftrt^T TC<R i ^ts 
^^'9 V I ^rfc^Tt^ ■?fRr:^ 

5ri ’ftf%5l ^*1^ JT^ftft^^ c^rtc^ ®tnt, CTt^, ®tft 
cij^ ir-n, I 5f#t (2rf«ff^ 

gc^, f%f^ CTt^, ^ ^ <?Ft«tts 

>2M5T srf^, '4Ts C^Ttw ^ '« ^ ’Ttwt 

5d, CTt’ft'S TTtt I (7f TtC5T 

’?fqr'scis»»f, (TFt^^ '®ri:< 'srt^l ^’d f^1 

’Tfto 3R f^!(i I 

^%s ^f^«rrw 

m\^ I 

<1W^ ^C®fe. II Wc iits 8 I 
Nsif^c^ 5TtW c^^’ff*!^ T^, ^rmw^ c?riw 

C^f^1^WC^5T I ’fc^f ’nc<l 

<t5is( ’t«f ‘2rtf% ^ I f%f^ c^ 

‘'^ii|5i‘ -Jitti^'N w, w sptsin I 

^c^i yf^s, ^f^f*6^^ir 


o 



( ) 


3R ^irfc<T Tf^c^r 

^f%j <ii^ #1^?:^ I 

?ir$ '5r|t5f-(?rf?f vsws ^51%^ ’ft'Rlir i 

Vt'OTtc'jf Tt^ c^t’fti, f^m 
'srmi ‘ii’ftR I 

>r5f%?^t3f IR^ 

>Tt5J5?l II ^vO 

^^jt^tii^ii m I 
^sjtfw fji?i5itfw 5 II ^8 
5(€.^gfC^T I 

5J5T W U 

5T^5I“s I 

J\Tl°s ’TT‘(JIs W %>Tr ^1 II ^8 

^1 ■^^^>iitf^ ^1 1 

^r^2 C'2f^51^‘l1 II 

^tirr?it^ i 

^sft^^?-f^'^’2J II 

^l%5s C5rm^i1% i 

?ryfT ^C5T«. SPCST*! ^ II «o 

II 'sfs, ?t; 

'5l?'tT :>o '5I*ITt? 

<* • 
Ci?j5r5l^«|1 ^«(5TaR 5|^%— (^i'. 5|<iJf«f' (^) 51?. T®ft?lt% 

(«) W'««l ’?l<f‘l, (8) ^STt^ ^«f1, (e) 'srtst^'Q^ 



( ) 


'Q c^tc’t^ ^f?^5r-jft5(j?i, {^) ^«ri, 

(“I; (ir) ^ttt^«i-c^T«(/’-f^w^^^t?n'9 ’itsRi 

(S) 1 iftsiJTl ?f?l1 C'Sfsi I 

^t^itiT I I '=^i:'t 

^^11 j ^?I«l Jlt^^3FCS|^ ‘2f«tsjig 
^si '^sf^ 3F5( ^^tcif I . ^Tt!;ji<i (iit -^fk.^ ^r»ii 

's »tfc^<T 5f^ ’lii^t’ I ifi?:i5| I ^sr^l 

f I . ^I'mctR i— 

r^^t^lN II 

r^wc^ I 

5t^i ^’^tf‘1 II 

'i^ '»;5.o-?.:> 

n<I^I >Am ^^f<[^sft ?l^t?l ^tci«l ®Ti1j5T^<J- 

r.5IC^f5 =^5?lf% " I 

f?r’¥t5( c^T^l ^t^i I <i^^c5rf- 

^Vi I fsi, 

^tsil I 'iitwr.n 5ti:^ -^T^ 

1 ^?(<T ^C-fl^T *tc^ ^t^ff“^iT ^Sff- 

4Tf^ iSTf f% ^f, ^?|1 

^c'ffiSJ^cn ^f?(?il, 3TfW¥ 

5(ta( i 

• * 

"«^si’27rfe ?tt^j*5 I 

. ^CWt«.Wx 51TO1S II 



( ^« ) 

f?wr? SflU^fl II 

’ *rt3Rrc3i^ I 

^ 5f ^ CSft^S >ITt«, C^< II 

^ (ii<? apsf' I f^1 irsN^l 

^it, ®rrw ^ vrrt i 

^%flCS|5I f II 

C? «(^-‘2f&tsl 'Q ^t5T, 

aR 5W 51^ <2mf^ f^si I 'ilt 

f J|<3T ^%'^^ar 

5? j f^^n ^5% ?% I 

wf:?? »(t«<lf^ I 

f%^ *f^ m I f»^ »r® 

^f^csr« wNsTt ^rft I 

^%S3ls|"s f?t% >ft*ft?I‘IS 3p5lS 1 ; 

ilT^Wt??!? II 

'sicsf ^ ^t«rr<f*i aR I ?st^ 

srf^wtfw w 1 

CT 'Q 

^ srrt I "5^^ ^’fl ’I^T, ^ <t^1 

cTt^T ’It*#! srrt I ^«ft ^«ft^t!;5T '®ftc5rf5JTi 

I ^ ^ 

cfim\ I 

“^^t*ts f I 

^ II 



( ) 


» '' 

'2f^rc^ II 

'» 

» 

>r# ^srfec^e. i 

^ 5% i 

c^ff? ^rs I 

Ws »T3T^ ^“s»f?is II 

• ^tii-f%^“N Mt'®?fn i 

5T^l% ^T?(C^ Cfff? ^C^t«Tt^l3f5tfwl%? II 
5T^*ttT:3^ Tf3^l '^^, 5i^sq I ^z<\ cJi ^911 ^^irf^, i^p^- 

^ c^t^r r,^ 

^-Nr-wrJT ^!:«^ sfjt jrr^r i sr ^c^r^Jri 

^<11 i^t^i'i ^^'<3 ^w<9f^ 

• • 

CW«ft^Tl ‘ill C*^^ ^9|tsj 1 

^tsf 5f^c? I 

®s 

f^5t?t«. *1?5T%S I 

nw ^’TtC’R ^9lt^I, ^sfl’lT, 
f^ ®itr5T JTl I 

# 



( ) 


f%^ ^1 5(1*1^ ^1 ^f%5 I 

CTf^, ^ iS^CSl i^^CSf 

< 

^ ^<i?;«t“t ^f^c'«ci5T I ' 

5I^f ^ (f?ltyj^JI“s 

^rsfcsut^^t^-nt^tc^jkc^t^^ *fc^tnf5iw°s f^f^i^- 

51K 5(1 5(C^ I f^|t d C5|1 5{1 ^^t‘« ^ ^t(I5(l I 

^tc?[ 5(1 (;^5r ? 

"STt^ <il^^T<( f5^1 I f^f5l 51^1 

I C^t^ 51^^” iTl 0^5^ ? (X1<F Jfcsf 

(r»T^ ’iti:^ 5n i f<[r5( F^wf^f ^Ffic^cisr f^’f5( 

"Tf'tc^5( f% ? f^r?( ^^5T, 1% '5(tlftTfl( 3^(1 ? 

^C(f^ ^5(<3 f^tc^ 5 ti I r.ft^®t5( tt,^t^- 

^(rwf5( f% ? ctf^ 'T’^5{ ^1 Tf*15( 

'stt^ 5^1 1 cff^ ;t-<«(iT cff^”, 

“^t5ft^ CW^” (MZ^ '5(r'5l%5[T5( I «(ff5('" 

“ctf^ '5(rfi(" (i^t c^t«1 ^kz^t I 

(:'f?tf%5it5Tw e'itT «jt9f 51^1 I “^tfsf c^f? 

5(r<^"’, "^tfsf '5(t5('»f’^^’t” (ilt 5^?(<r I 

“«(JtC5(^t^r5(” C?rtC^ m515(f?t c.^ 3F5I t^1 

C3f'«tt^(^!;i5(^ ^^1 ^tC^tRl ^ri^t5f I 5lt«(5(t<( ^^^ I 



( ) 


^s’ft #tc^^ f5r'«rrJHf ^1%<r ’f’l 

1 ^ 3?5n '5(Wi ^«tT r,5i JTsn? 

f^FT? ’ft 9?l sn, ‘Stf f%i 

c^ 'srW Id (4^ c^t^f ’td:^ i 

^srhdiT ^srt^ ’ft'9^ .?rir, ^’f^ ’ftn ?ti ^d, (ii^’f 

Tfw® '*rt^ ’5r^^ tKi^ I 

3R I ’t’f \91% '$rt^ 

('5) ^CJR a— 

• “^f*x ctfc^tsf etc^itf^rd 2ibiT5Tt?»s 5f G*tt^^t^ I 

II 

f^f% ^ «(TtsTC?tc^ I (?,) f^fjf “'awtf^” 

sff^dl ■'tfc^ srt^ “-2ffc^f%sf %fi^( ^fft^T^” 

(vs) f%f% ^Vs ’ftc^^T^rt^, fsfif ^’fts 

vilTf-5f 

^’$i:?f9t I ^t®it?(tif ft^1 

>ftf% ^t^ ^'Sfft T’tc^fc^fT I 

(8) ?f^^l ^si«f, ^Tff? ^c^, 

■?FC’5^ 9 T’tf C*fC'^ ^9” vil^ ^ f^lf^ 

ntflc^ JTi, ^’tt^ I ^tC<l^ f^^tt 

^??tf^ I 

^’fTT^t^ «f^]^ '«rf^:^f5^ ^9^ i 

^«f5T 3R 5r^ Tt^T 'Sf^rfJf Ttc^ Jl^vfl c^ mn ^t%^ 

3T^^1 ’ftci I -ijsfsr 'srfsral c*^ 

<3^t? '®d7:5it5^ <i5^ 'srtc^ i 

* • 

^>IT C?^tf^ CW5|>fT ’1]J5;t^:ij I 



( ^8 ) 


9I^TC^ II 

^i:?t^Tiif I 

f^«rtf%^ 5jt3itl% 5rf*(ji^ii ii 

^'n > ICW ^ I ■ 

sft^c^ ^s^'v #t^’5^^c*if^ 5 II 

c^R or^ ^ i ^ 

CIP*RR ■'Slt^^l'Tlf^C^ ^ ^ I 5^:^,. ’^'«'S 

5?c^i 

^irt^tr^ 5it« ^?[| ^ I 

JfRr :g^, '3WtcJT?( ^’Wft sTC? I 

« 

"srai 5rt«Ri srr^ i 

3Tt?W ^ ^<5i*ft3 TR^I I 

^ Sfff ^ Jlt^H 1 ( 7 T ^ Cf ^’ ^ ^ Rf^fsTtSI 

CTR ’Ttc^ JTl 1 1 “^fwt?R'lth5f- 

>r^^TrrTSTtC5it^*ttj3rtf^^^ii i 

5T^%*i5il c^n Wx II vbiivb 

^«rtwi «rtf^ i 

c^ts 

CW W^FRfsi (,f^5i ) ^ ^C5R Jltfii^ CJJ^^ c^rt^tt- 

^srtw ^ I *4^? ’T’^>T?r 's ’T'^'-rtc^ c^ 

TO ^55^1 'Srf^ ^ I 



( ^4 ) 


c^t ^ts, 

^srf^35tJT '9 f%^ ftJT, ^ T’tr#t?T 

« 

CIH ^<1 JTI I 

. ^’Tl I 

•»tf^ ^T. Tf^9 

«rfr^‘i c^w *ff^ i 

^nT ?n 'sif^l ! *rt^ 

^r«r ^ c^i ■»! 

* 

• > 

C^ ? C^ art 5(^1 C^I 

ar^’l^ '9 ^*1 I 

-s{i^ ^h’f ■?Ff%?;^ ’tfc^, C5^1 ^ftar 

’ffCI I 

JfsiTf JTC"#*! C’^'hF^T®. (I 

aT*,jrti:^ »fsrT^iS?:’f c^^r 

>i^sfi >2rt^ «rtc^ ->iit 1 jr#itC3 

ap<*fi 'srfc^ I ^<sT^ '2rt«i”^%" I ^«ff- 

cfh#irs tkt ia<p:^3r 5i^Ta|5?i:%f^aiarf^5rfaT 'st^sr^ 

^^■nkcar^ 'fit'Jfsi I I 
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( ) 


twtff #t^r«-?r^i »rf%' sr^tir ^srt^ “'^'^snarH?” 

.<jr*f^^!c^F »tf%55rtw 

> 2 W?T I 

#t?rs-^’Fi I* "srW^ ^<tc«fll^ 

%5^ W*l f tl 'Sf ^ 

JT^tft T<?n-^'!. 'SfffeT 

3?t5!t^ of% w m% ' 2 r^f% 

fw ^ JTl I 5Fr Jrrf%^ ^^nsff f^ 

n 

’t^?l OT, ^ w;t ^«t5T ?tOf I <4^ 

'STT’^^t Tpfig §1^, UQ^* 

ftr?[ ^ < 2 m n,wpt?f ’fr«f 5%:^ i 

1 '^^ ^ 

%i ^sffrr? fs^ '5rf«f5F??«i ^ct sn i 

5f«R <sf«f5r f»w ^c^, ^siwf'S 

I JT#fi wi ^tl%^ w!^ 'sr»rr Jf I 

f^ *tf^ *n I t^sf 5 rs 

'«^-*i^t1%^ *r^ 55 ;! I (iit '*i^ijj?i ’T'j.JT^r 'Q ^'?,*tt^ 

Tffr5 f^c*r^ ^ , 

’Tt«rr<f«i ^ 'src;^^ jT^n:^ 3 ^^ ;^5f,^ 

'Sf^«l < 2 f^^ TIJ, C5f^<t ■^?FC'^ar 

jpnim® c^rr^^r^ ^ ^\ 

<Ff^n|{.^<>T, 'SflU '«I'^*TC^ 

CV^-^C'JT 

^?t -^fliirn:^, '3rf?[ 



( ) 


‘a ^ 'srmirtwj I 

c'st’Tt’f ®t5r-^w '«rf^ ^rt5r*»nrtwi ^'s 

f^irff^^ W?r jfSRt I ®ft5r^ I 

f% 'sr^r^t^ ^f%c^ j '^w i >4^ 

f% %*5l «rrf%^^ '«rf’f^T <2r«f4fT ^ i ^jit, 

"srl^E^ fc^ i '5rf%5rt?’'®TN ■^< 1 , ^w 

W^ I 4t CSft^ ? (TTt^Sfr?^ 

ceiii^'a ' 5 r«(’^ 1 ^ 1 

C^rf^tl ? ^fsi 

T? ’ I 

srsf^t ^5TJ 

* 

nt«IF ^r<(C^ I f3TC*5l-%^^ 'Sff^ 'STt’srtn-^^T 

JT1 I 

^^5t<rt5T •sr^fc^rt 1 ^ 

^z^ I f¥§ CT?i5( 

■5%^ 5(1 1 ^1 CT 

'J 

JTl r.^f{, I f^'^fsi '2f«f5( fw I 

f^ftsi ¥'t^<(1 %'*f*tT 2FtC^ I ^'5;fr^1 

^’tEBap lj^ 5f5TC^ I ^5(J 

’fc’f 5f^c^ ^rtfrc^ I f5(ft5( 

ci)t f^-ff ‘2ff| lil^»^ #tc^^ Ji^;^f% ^ 

’f^fSTfsT^ (srtf^^ cJrT’ttJi I ., 

<ii ^5(i1 ^f% ^sri-Tt^'^sf^ aj^paf 

I c^<1 ^ c^, ^’WtCST^ 

^sri ’ff^’>fc«r ^rsp »(ts 

^f?(i:5i5T I ^«R ^;«r* ‘Sfift^ ’pfk's sn, f^’f*f 

f^’ftf <*ft.fV!:?( 5(1 1 ^9t?rt5( 5T^?— '5(t^ c^jT f^n*r 

<(Tr!p ? 





^srtsyj— 

c«r5t^^'2ftf^Ml? s? II 

II <ii8 

f> 

ft?"N II ^ lift 

m c»rf^ I 

5 ;^ I =^«f ^jc’f ^tRfc^ nt'^, 

^ttn^ 1 

5it?5;:^?i ’T^ 1 -^t^t^, 

JTsr^t Of^' I 

tC5f OfW\ fsi«TC5lTl^*tf!f^'-1l 1 
'5Rtf^C5lt^:yC5(^>II II .•^lib' 

cffRc?( f^iTtn sn, 

o 

f^JIt*!-’^^ I C*ft^ s' 

C-ttf^^ 5|^'’f%”, ^t®r| JT^Vfl ’5(^*1 ^t^T I 

5TI '®mrt^ C^tJT JTft I C^tiT 

^ Jrri I C¥^51, Cff^T.^ 

§i6?l ^f^?|-n:f f^fir^ fjr»w 1 

^fjfl' I f^’f'T, ^ 1 — 

I ^«r ^5«r >TSi^t I 

f?f^?ST*v 5?t’5fC*rtf5'^5l^T^” W ^R8 

f^i ^<t2f5|«(’Jr 1 

5tC^ II ^ l'i»i 

’^tl^s #lf^5p f^T^I II ^1^^ 

5^1, #tf^ ^Rf'S ^n, ’it’f mf5T« 1 

^IC^C^JT ?— * ^ . 

^C^l <n fWTl C^t’JPKJI ^fl5i I 

C^C^Tl II ^|v£>S 



( ) 


II ^1^ 

?fi ^ ^ ^ 

^fsf ^Sjt^ ^t®1 591 1 tilt ^I 

9rr« ^9|tt» I 

59f I ^fi -^^1 fyf JTtt, 'srf^-^t^rftJT^tt i 

jfsf^ jffwft ^'Mm I 'srmi ?— 

CTms ^ ^W“v II ^181^ 

»f5Jt«lt^5^t^ ^Wtt^'n sj^lt^TfJl II ^|(?'i» 

^tf^ >l"xW 5JS,Vf^S II ^|y^i 

^’t ^JtCTltfJ^*tei? II 'iib- 

^<Ix 53F< I 

■5i^t^f?fem?t?:5ii C5it^^ nt< ^ #r^f® II 'Mitb 

II ^Rvij 

5ff^l 51?^t>l(t«<lt^^;5^>H I 

^C^1 < C^ ^T>fT II 

^fk *tlIpN ^t5lW^? ^^t^l^f^ll 'Sl8'» 

II 818 ^ 

^^W”v m? *ttf^^5if^ II 

.^^C^Wt^^mTsi°v slt^H5|^5|tW0?l«. II vbis 
5fS|? ^5:^1511 Jltfs^C^I 5?€,n§S II ^8li8 

• f ^1 ^ Mspvfft f5^t^e« II \8R<j 



( '»• ) 


II m'b 

5it? 51 C5f II 'iJl8S 

^\(.^^ CT csr^wT^:^ 5it^iw^t“s II si:>8 

5f^1 5I?l«l C5lt^t?}> 5|T5ITf«I^J 5I^% c^ II SR;S 

Tt^siT sitsf I ^*ti:«f*t 

%■— ‘ . “ 

i I ^r.<itf^ wvftfji ^«> I 

««« sivf’fn^j^ II iiR*) 

^ I si’Jf^l 5i;gc^1 5IW ?fT^ S|t“ II ^l^8 

'O I 5f'£,^'0f *l[S,n^C5lt5IW2 \ 

•> 

8 I sitcsi^^v I 'iM'b'b 

5lt?lbc^ 5I^]5|tfB^, II 

>:>i^ 

I 

. c^iT ^’fTt iTtt 1 «i5r^ ■sr^c^ 

#t^c^ ffc sc^sT, ^tff^ ■^Hifl ’f?f cff^rt?^ ?f^l 

5f5r^| iT I -^1" ^^e| (ijt 

I fsTftsi ^tfl 

T?I— I (7[5R ^C’t ^^1% 

%i ^’^?[, f^i Tsi^n ®rfC5f, c^tl5w ^f® %>5f 
®^ sn \ f®^ '®jsi f^r® 

^«i[i I JTJii:^ ®5r?1^ c^tl? cTf# 1^m*f 

C^Z^ ®Tf^® ’TfCI— ®T^C®’< ^“^f® (71^ ^ 1 

-^f^TTi r.^T^m ^r^c® n\j\ ^c®?! ft;rt*f jti 

^®, s^*? Ji’xTr’Rrr^ ^®1 <2f5Tf^® ^rt ^t®, ®r^ '®rt*nii JT®i^’t^* 

^*n ■?F^'3 ^f^c® ’rrr^®ts( srt i ^if® ^®tti ‘srst^i f^ 



( '3^ ) 


^ ^j%Tl '5rt5t?R 

fwc^, ^T% ^ I 

#ti:^?r c^rt^^fel 'sWtrt? w^ 

srs »t%-Ji^t^ 

H 1 

“^f%^ -srtm '^t%^t»j^ I 

5jtf% I 

isrtinHbT Jra%i t ^it’t i 'iiw 

^fwl '«rt^rfcT I ^ ^'Sfvs ^-9 I ^it^ 

^ I ^^«rr^1 ^t3p*n, (71^^^ MtlTTl 

^tf^^t*! firsts <*rri:^5r i 

<<j<irt77T <2f»f •'till ^ ^ 

^ 5^t ^«n fVfC’f ? ^"SFI 'W’TC^ 

9 I 7f ^f% 9r|f% I 

9rff% ^rcef T«fJT9 55?^!:^^ ^f%9 5T1 jfl— 

1 ^tfetcwsr ^t^9 

in, ^^rirt ^ ^Ti <iii:^- 

^ f^f% srrc^ ?rtc^ 5 Tc?jt, ^51 JTtc»rt^5T 

’f^t 9n!»tsT I 

artt, w W% jrfc^ 

jffsfJTi I JTi 5n I ^^sPF?n, 3yf% ^f^c^— 

T|%C^ ; ^Tff, '*f?fC^?f ’tfCtf 

art I m^ifw ^r.'«^-^t^( ^«fiT Jf^T— >rt^ 

^«n 'sf^, "ttn^ ctf%l, ^«i-^8t^ sfjn ^?|7 

’ftc^l ir^, ‘Sff 

arN I 

c^’t^t^Ri ^f’tn ^ds I ‘2t^?r 

^re[^Ti7F f5f^% »rn:’f ^t^'wciisr,— ^f^c^f^r, ^ cirf^n:^ 

c^'W^an ^srtci, I ^ T’t 

¥9i-Tt*Ri ^it’t I fsm^ 



( ) 


’Ttaf I sn i^?[ ^®t^T 

5n— ^sfin 5rtf^^ «rt1%c^ ^tuMtR 

TfsRi WTf^C^ 5Tl I 2pf% %5 ^«n ^Ttc^, 

¥5i-Ttsrjn '«n?t ^ I 

< 

i2t^f% ^rti'jf^ f%f ^ fwc^ci^ 5ri j 

'2fff%^ ‘=^J 5T1, '^forsf 

C^F^si 4tf%5 SfSTI 

^tc? I ^ ^'^s 

Tf^ ^N ^t^1 ®ft^ 5%^ ’ftf^C^ I fn^1 

f^5i ^ c?t5f ! c?rr^, 'S I 

T't sFcsr ^«(iiT5rli:^^ %e 5 ^tk^ «rff5K^, 

'^tc^ I WtE5 

I I 

^ <iiT ^^rtl I 

^E5 ^E5 

i£i^^-s wr^r I ^?rt c^t^r i 

’?tC5T ctftc^ JTi I 3F5f-51C^ «rf%f^ 

jft^Rt I ^T^i <2ff5f?JT ^ar- 

'srt^^ I 'srfsf^i ^51 'q 1% ^ti«r i 

?r^ ^'?1t55ri ^<r*tT‘?F I 

! c^sKfr^ ^t« ^Rft^ I n’f ^5 ^^— Rfi -I’f 

arc^ ! >r’vJTt^-’TT’t?[ ■^T^ ^f%3F5l ^<n 

?f5, *a:5^t<t ^m\ w.^, Rt^t Ts^tir?:^, Rr^i^tcsr, t^f% 

^ I 

^ ^ 'srf^^rf^ ^Tt^ ^ ’ttRrc^it i C5i\f%^ ^ ^ 

Tf^Q, Rf^ JTffetfm-'fRsr warr ^Rf^ i ^^taran, 

« ^ntarc^lRt I f(TtarCTr^ " 

aft^jart I caraiar ' 'SftlfaT^^ ^a^r,, art'v^tTWRf 

smar wan I ararfR^otaniartc^t fariw<j ’rrRpr:^ sri nt^, art's^^^tcvf fara- 
wttar, arr?«n cttc^ ^Rn wtirlrw «2rf 



( VO'S ) 


5[«f^ f^5t^ 5n -^21^ 

^?f I (ijt ^f%!?:?(t5t ^iTT I ^rtsT^r ’jh^ 

C^ -^’fl I fF^1 ^- 

l%f%->2r5T^-^f%%^ 5rf5tsit§55T 2511 5fTt^ ^«n 

^Q'l ?iin ^rrt^ ■^<1, «'5t^< cn ‘^ftc'i 

sitf^?rfT:5, sfTf'ti «<iT5t «rt^ ; ^fw 

c^srti 4tr^,-^f^ c^3j 

Sit'S I JT^sft ^Tcsf 

'srfirt^ i fi2r?f->i«t^c«t 

^f^l jj Tfw^ sf^i, 

’tfa«rrJT t,^?( ft% ^c^?7, 

C^?fJT, ■^'5— 4t iT5f% 51?:^ VfCiT ^iTJ ^<!,t41- 

■¥f?ic^?, 'srt^ 

*ltrt JTi --<41 11®’ ■ ■'«T^ 

^«rJi ^tf^i r.^?iii ^fl?i 

c^fsit^ >tf^^ ^«ri c^sitf c>T^i ^ 

<4® cffft C^JT ? f^ ^ 

f;^ c^? Jit? -<4t ■sfwrn ^f%c^ «rt^ 1 4^Tt^i ^t^-n°x^tTf^ 

w\f ^^T:^ I '4t »i%nNs w 

‘Sttnw^j, '« <2f®Tt^^ Tf^i 
JTtftc® ^5r»Tt^ ^^t'S, 5i:zgj ^csf Jif^ 

I^Sfej -^fti!;® «!ft^, JTtf^C® 5H I 5f51 

Tf^C® ’ttf^C^ ^1 I “5fC^Tf%^f%” *ftf%” 

^ft^^il I Rt^n^sTv 5i5Tsf^ ^ II” c^rtcsR 

^t^»T ftut'S *5151 Tct “^ic^ 

f5T*5<lf% 'sfa'CTt’f 

RtW’? c®t*rf<i ^srtf^f I ■ -■■ “ 

e 



( '=8 ) 


c?H 

m I srfSTJT <21^1^ I ^ '5R^ 

w*n ’3r<i*i T<rf^^ c^ jr i *Rf«tt'^ 

(TsW^f 5(R JTt^ ? cTtn f5^ ?rrt, cTtJT m ^rr^, 

Jiw 

1 «rf% ^#1^, f^'5^1 I 

7R ismi Tr?n I 

c»f«ti cM^, 3R 'sr^prtcif ^’Tf^sn, r.?r9t, 

«jil5T wf^i 'gttir ^ f^r ^it's ^ ^ I 

'srtirf^ jti, f%f% 

JOK-c^rf^t '*r«itw, '5tt'5(w*f5rt«f .^'tc?t% i «(t1ijt 

«ftf^^ 5n ’Ttta ^%r?rf5f '« ^5rfipT»sT 

1^, ^ ’Tlf^ Ttrl c?t?f, 5nl^-C5rf5f-(7rt?:sF fifsf- 

'sTF^of 'srtejt^*! 'srtir^tsT s 

I «r5 I ?rf%i ?r^ %5Kli39 

<tc«f ^t?l ' 

fl’^'S ^jfilC^fST— W^FT <a;?5Tf^ 

c^tm 

faf^ ^^ 31 , ’rr*(in «rr^, ’Tn%(:^? i ^ 

<iit Ttc^^r ^^Fi ^ «Ft5r*Ff«(tF:5i w i 

m ^ ^ f^<F I ^t*F^ ! 

tF?tF:'® ^'S ^n I 

“FSTW^T^Jf^^r^l =F 

^F:ffTt?t^^ ^Wlt^ ^itM ^CFF ^Fl I 

^ ^ffj^ >F”^ff5F ■‘pfFIC^F I 

■-Mt® ^f^C^Cf^F — 

ntJ^t^SFWT^^FFrv ^tC^ I 

?Ff5 ^^TS f^lSW f II 



( 'Sd I ' 

‘srt^sT JTI ^t?ttc^ 

%^t«if ^2fi:?rt?t I 

, "fTt^nfs II 

Tf^-spe) an JT<5,'^’t ^^1 -srf^ ^ 

^ I c?fT^ ■^'$ ^?n f5r»6?t ^ I 

«tft r.m f:^ '^F't ‘ii itH I 

3?^JT>ir C«ft^’TTTWJ^t‘l? ’*P^S II 
<J^T*tCfft^, ‘SfST^ <3^wr<-'2fr5tc’f t^JTM 

I wc^ ^^511, 

Pff ^?n fr?i JTi, <ii?i5T srff’ i wis ^ts f^i X‘ 

^Jfttv^ ^^t f ^1 r*(^1 I 

51°N>ltC?T^?«lN ^t®T II 

' ^ -n^^i Jitsirs I 

JT’f^ ?I'?ft*ft^^ II 

t 

^cwJN%^ ^^1 ^t?i 

^trim^JTi itft ^t%^, 

^-\m^ '« *ft^ ^5rtirfc« 

»ft«— I 

. -siJlfs *ttf^twf^ C^lW^t®. 1 

^ZS !l 



( ) 


cw^rfe^ I ?t^ ?r^, ^fir (iit »ftft?i ^f^Ti 

WC^ W^ ^C*? 5ltf^1 ^^Z'^ I t5tC'5t 

>2rr^ ^ bf^ I 

^ 'STtsTtl^ ^SC^if ^1%<tt1%^ 

5rNf I ^<R^<r-^^ -sfi^fT^ ^c^ir i ^f^c^cf^r 

t.^’f ^tz^, 5T|^ ‘"“^f 5^¥t 1 

“^=it^- ^cl %i, c^t^ fsT’rrfe^ 

'srf^^ I ^^«l, f^fJT 

^z’^j ^rt^ i 

I "5it7Ti?pt »f^«|? ;55r” 4^?l ?t9f I ^^T^- 

^<ri ^<F^t< ^ I ^«(t?r«i?:5it!:’F ^tc'^ 

-st^'S ^ ’Tt'ir I 

^«. ^«. II 

(SflP^ <J^Wt?f, W^I I 'SfiTT ■^5'Wt^ 5lt3f I 

1^ ^t^1 ^C?[JT, f^fJT 

c^Tt^ « ’t^^rfr:^ ’T’=l;‘f ^z^ ^5i< ?7 :?r i 

c^f ^cwt’r^«.’?sfT f%3i ’^?t?r«its I 

^ ’^5*1 cnt *j't, ^<, 

T^sr, lilt ^^1 



( v3=> ) 

<^1^ o\ (Sit^ fTr 

* 

<2rt?i I 

cw^ti)t"s, '5s<Fc?^ I 

» 

^??Jfftf?OT5?^lt^1, ^1U] i^C?t^5|t? I . 

^f5T ^t«i II 

f ^?rl if, ^sFfFf^i 

I .c^ >rrc^ ! *f^ ^ff^n^fttw 

Pn5S I 

gt^'ITx II 

|t5I, I 

* 

«Tr« c^t5T'^^ti;<i ^z^ 1 ^fsi^s c^F5[ 

s 5ii;5(T ^9 JT5I1 ^jtfH^ri ^t^t*f-^5f^ 

^^zn H%Tff 1 

yit3it®jx wT^ir.^’v^t? II 

» 

JTt^itsfT. I ^Nt<i— 

3F‘5tVftW.?t®?^1 I 

C'^Wc^b'f^ ^Cl?^ ^C^*at2 II 

^f?ic's ^1%?, (iif w’(C'5<[ 

'® 1 

c^i c^i >i ^ I 

•{^ II 



( ) 


?t5i m] II 

c^ CT c«it^, c^5i5T ^?p^t«f c^ 

I f ^Unil fw srf^ ’X^wtc^ 

(^^1 r.slt^) -spsi ^rt^ I 

c? ^^\^^ fE^i nt^.i 

^c^, ^t^Ti f^5f<i 4‘f^?fr CTTr:^- srrJTT2f^t^? 

^<F^t<t«. 5p«i 5:f'fr^ctf*t ?Jt5=i?*itftf5 1 
fen?*! %;w? ?tr.>i1 ctf?f^f«’^»i ii 

? ^ e c«^t^t^n? f^^^, i 

’^n«fn:^’?j’t‘is ii 

cff»[ %3Tt f;jr 

^tf?- ?<:?! 1 ^?? (:?«fi ?r?i ?i, c^t^t^c^-s c^ 

c«t‘5! ?^?i ■'®t^tt ^ff? ^f’f'^ I ?f»tk?c?? (?f— 

•^TOi wt?n^ r.5itn^ ?#r.^ #t?Tn'« i 

5? ^»!jn^ C't^” C?f?? -^t^T?®. Ii 

cfftn^p ^tttr?^ ^?'5 ’t?^*! ^t?s I 
.'^t^i *tn?fj| ii 

i£i«rn:? ^?t>si^ ^tc^nw, 

^«rf? c^'f?? ?tn5ij? ?it? ^fc^i? ^ an 1 

?ftdfj *l?p?t«f ?i:^ 1 

^ 1 

^ I f?^t»t, *I?Rt< 

?T«(R6^, ^9r^— ^ef5i?rt«f i ^wt^r ^ ’•ttfr? 

^ 's ■‘fit? eM?n^ ^k? I ?Tt?t?« 1 

^’tfJRi, '^, ^'<7:5T?n ef^ic? 5!1— ■?'t?®i 



( ) 


i2r»lfW C^JT ¥^1 STft 1 51^ 

^J, •si^t, iSff ^ Jf^I 'Q (2l-|p:5 i^9t ^tf a I 

*rf:si 

5ii)s 5' I 

■il^tf^ ‘^fP^K’SJ WntC^T^TS TOttf^S II 
cilt 

^t?l *5«Tf% II 

f^ <( ajfJT CTSf^T ’f 

*rft^ C5lt« (TT^^’t TtCWt 

I W f51S WFfC^ «fft^ C&lt« 

61%^ 1 ■srrfnc^t I 

^t^tsi C^^«. ^35 ^3i ^<^11 I 

^ cWl^^ II 

^5Ut^r«f C^ c^f f;ji?|i<>f <[^ 1IT?( ’tT'Q^II 

^fn ifl sn, I 

jffpf fV| j(i ?ft^, »rfi5f^ 5t^c^ 

^5*. C5fel ’ft"^ I C^tm^ ^ ^tc^— ^9fT«> 51^ 

rji 51^ ^1 Sittf^ ^1 

aFcst w.^ ^ftf^ I ^‘fiH ^rf’f sn c^tirf^ 

f^^'!,^t^ ^t'S 5^1 1 *rt® 1S^ »tt^ 

«rt^, 5i^«i sn I *tt5 

'®<p'5t*5?, ’{r«C*5f% f3|f>f^?l? I 
5T^35 ^?P^t<JTT, ^ -11 

■Tta^it^i, -^iF^rt^ 'S f^m ^5fff«^, yat 

c^ '2rc?r^JT irrt i 'At 



( 8 * ) 


'I ‘ilTfkT .'SRlf^C^ 

^ffk i 

a !, ^*1 

cfft^t^ >ie.fe?i?1 ^?f1 1 

^t'fpN ^^t€« 5ie-^t^T?t^^ ^C^s. u’ 

CT5IST, ■>SC^ 

i2}t^^ T’S'S ^ 1 ^-s-A^ *tt5[^t'^T, 'Q^- 

'« ^’IST ^f<(?:^ erf^ I (i)t C^s( 

fWC^ C^T51t^ ■n^5( I *tt5^ti:^T^ 

jtIt® ^1 ^c’r ^<i »rf^ 

c?ft^ fi[f%;5 JTl ^?1 *ft^ ^T!;f, ^55 

c«itc^<T ^rfsf, r.^mfi’f i ^iit crt^tf^^, 

15^%^, ciit ^fiTtir <i-r5rr^«i, sjirt^t^^, <iit 15 ^, 

'ilTt ^’R:ft*f f^C^r.WJT, SpfeTf^T.srlS}^ 3!51<JT I 

f^?:Tt5( 5[^ f;^T*( ^‘1, ■5(5t «1»5t«. 5T1 

I ^5f’f‘‘5f<!. ft^Tt?(i rm, c.^W:a ^f*r^, ?f^!f%, ^tt^, 

’n^, A'^ ^5ftt I w.^] ■514^1 

o 

I Q ^f[53^ AWt^’ I 

3^”, ^[4 1 “tfca^ 

5i?:«(f fti:^T«( C5fr«!r^l ’Ft t^l f^5(?:^<t cm 1 ^n^rcff^ 

A-^i ^twc’f 9 wtc<i<f nsTT-g?! ^f<t^n;i5T I 

m cell ^va i ’nc^i<i c^ltc^ 

^ 1 — t4«c5^i mil ^ 4m 4t 

m?tci— 4t4m 4MST1 ^tc^ 14C^ tm 

f.m C5^1 Tf^C © A\ I TfST, C3Ft«(, tfeatT - 

t^CVf?I C^H C&^f< ^lA STI, ^C?! 

I c^fei c^F^^i ^4t« ??— 

^?P^< I C5|tt 4^4, t4^4T^ .cell JfJICll C^ ^C4, 



( 80 ■ 

'srac^'Q >i^*fc?»t <2f?t5r i ^pRtfi ^^<1 ’Ppi 

?l5(i?!I<J JT’FSI Ttc»l^ ^tc^, '5rr*(^1 

c?rt^ I 

^]5t^5rr5?5r?f>r^?, ^5inf% i ' 

5fr^c<p II 

, t 

CT ^i'^, ^t^t?f 

^ff^t'i. srr f^<t ^f^Ti 'sif^c^ ’f?! I 
C5^ C5^T11 I 

• ^5l?ri)t3TC5Jt65t?t5? II. 

. *rfc^t*t?:k»{JT, I 

>fs}»t^ic^ J f^» II 

w’tc^ ’rrc^, ®ltn 

fV ? ^fJT, *ft5T, 5[51^lt^ «fff% ^ 

STI ? »rtC3t’fW*t C^ ? C^t^T ^’fi:w*t ^ 

«rcTr^JT «ft^ I 

^ firsfnit^sT I fw IfI c?, 

^<1 'srt^’T^i «rrf^c^ jr#n jt^si ^ i 

STC^ I Jpft, Jf^, fT^tf^^5, 

JTtftjft, t^?rl '®r^l 

I c^t^ JTl 

Jilt'S Jitt I ^®t^T Iw^t 

f? ^rt?f ^ '^^1 1 '«itf c^ ^’Ttcfi 
'sl^tcs^^ ^ Jfl— ^r c^t^ < 111 ^ srI I 

»fte8 a<(tc5{ T«n ^srrc^ 'Sn^'s (STt^fT^n 
F^tc5, ^ ^csni if%-5tt^i srm m- 

fjrjf^ I 5i^tf^?il% 3[c^^ f&'s.’^ I "^*«niif^% ^5R*trsTf^% i 
5i^5nit% ^tfw ’^18-^Tt’i 55 1 



( 8 ^ ) 


fT:«m fT^ I 

.liJt JT^Tf®I’tfft ^ C5rrC5^^ 

:<jrfi( JT»^^ 1 I 

srf^i f?fl '^ttc^JT I “<sii ’f'rt’f <iit '2f^t<f "^f¥® 'iitin’f, 

0 

^sfCfl, 1 

firf^cf ^-^gfTf?, wt^, f^^Tltsfitftf^t^ ^ 

I ,(i)t f^5f5^C«I ^TrffC^^ 5T^1 

>T¥l, »ni:^ I ’fi 

« <ijt cjq^ I 

cn f^f ^T^^rii ^f^c^cw, 
fjT^f% ^»ft ’It^^ I ‘ijt t^?1% ^-^1 

’Tf?! ^Ic?, <sfff%?fc‘r^ ^ sn I 

?t?itJr till ^it^f ^1%r<}5 \ 

Tf^*l, f^f% I 5T«t^T 

’l?pr (2r^?r« ^«rJT cn f^^f% 

^tif^j ^ cii^? Tp5i ^^fiT I 

^<5tii^ ^ifc’t ’lf?[«f^ m fsr?f% ^W c^T^r jri i 

W?I I C^ ?jf^ f|?lf5 

^!^<!, ^t7:?i«, firfip^ ^<rf!r‘5i^jr 

’ffc^, ^«fjr -sn^i^tt n'4*T®Tw^ ^ s 

'?rtr!F I ?«fjr ^t?t<r ^ i 

jfsrfrsf^c^ (STT'l^ti^ c^t«i ^ 

rM ’rf^^«ff«, c^ ¥^ c*rT^ >5^^ 

^M'S '2rt«tr?rt«Jtfff?ii’t'^^^^tra^ ^^?it; “*i^'5Ft<r 
^51,” tTl ^®11 ^ftC^ ? ’^tt^ ^^^ ^5pnc^ 

'srsiai^^ cw I fJIltf^C^ C^tST C3T*f JTft I 

'erf^ifn 5rt»f ^ «rtT:^ I tilt 3[^«Tn^^ "f ^c*i 

^ 12^1% ^Q 

?i1%«rr^, ^tfji!:^ i c w ^src^^l .?^^, tsf^f^ ^cn 



( S'® ) 


I (il^ ^fjif Mt^T^I RtC«Tt55Tf ^C^5f, 

^‘?.’ff% '2r^<l?:<1^ 'Jj^ RsjTtS ’tfi 

• 

«(t<f'lt^Tt^ 'a '-fit a l%Jr 

?n I ^r?r, 

^5ri ^|%[1 »rttf?(ffft ^'yTr<ii ^tci ^ 

^rfai i 

f^m f5^?i«t5(<t ?i9rT*rt^^ f5^r.sff5t^s i 

c^ JT^si si?;;t 5r:vt Rfe^rf^ ^r<Rl ^^iMa C5^1 
»tf1 m af|:§ ^1 C^’t 1 t^l 

f5T»5?ft r.^ "Jrf1% T«^°x IT ^»6?T” I *ftftK 

5f5R '^F'iRt f^?[ sn, n<i't?i«t c^t (Rt ft^r ft^i ’tfsi^ a 
3^tl1 ^r,'t?( 5ff Rl 1 

C’lWw f s° ^tfm?^tfl%R*tTf^ 1 

Rt^fg^C^lls II 

^’tt^ C>lt ^^*tRt*t^ 

^^a >±R?f I 

W Rtf^IRFC^ C^tn^ «*JlwtRR I 

'fftCSa^ RCRff^r^^R II 

: ?f?1 R«Jt>T^^l ^a^ fT^— ’ita 

RtRt^r fC?F Rtci I t^tc^ (R-tR Rft I .^'fStR Rl 

^ani < 1 ^ 1 ^ ''5s^, "tta a R?(«^ ^Rl fR%^ ■^’i '^rsiR j, 

TRt^i #Rcr^ ^r*t ^r^ffa c^ft^pR •afRlR Rl ’FCR, ^$RtRT^ 

aff ^ TJ5 1 . • ., 

RR? *f?tR ^^Rf, 5t'QtRt’It?#tfR^ I 
fSRPt^GR^ RtR, R CRHl^^-^fR^R \\ 



( 88 ) 

Tf'3?i 

frf I 
^%t's 

mC3i*l?t^t%^ CT I 

>1^1 5^5(5>C>n II 

?t^Tlff sricai^ JT^I, CJT^ m c^ 

'srt^ 'srNpK!:^ 3^«, "srhi^ ^it^ 

'srf^ f^2T^ ^f%'« I Tl^*! 

CT cs^t^'^^f^*#c’^ #» c^’t ''Ttw ^ c»f^ 

^«(5r fir^ srt^ fspf^ ^517— CJ|^ '5r«R5n:«t^ ^rtw 

»i|^t^Tf^ CT ^^t2, C^fRC^I^^t; I 
f^5S. 5|'C^^«ffltS II 

»rf^ »tf%f Ji^tii ^ 'srr^t^ st-^jvs ^f^Titw, 

(2f<19| <l?Rt< ^!?5 firf^ f 

^sf (27^51 <2rf%fW57f^Fri7^f?(^-C«f?57t<l, 3Ttfw 

c^^t, g‘tt’^fw57 Hit^ j f^l’^ ir^ 

C5^1 5|tW 1 W ^<f*7 C^sitTI ^«f57« Tl^‘1 , ^<ri 

CSTt^-^ft^ fifofJl 1 f?(?rTl CTtCSJ 5lfw C^t57 

^<7, ^ c^stirtTi <57^^ ■^c^<i ^ I 

'srr^ ^ ’■rratTi f^fjr 

»tl^c«f, '^■ip^«f ’t’l c*r«rt^5rt fwc^ i ! '«rt5 ^ 

fr ? 'ff^ ‘fl^tar 'Sft^JfTcsr ^«?t3rl '^<7 ! *t«7 

Tf%C^ srf^^ »tlta<7 f^, C^?t77 fWCT, ^ Ftf^'S 571 I 

f%§sT>Tl ^<7, C$tJFt<7 
“175^^ ^iTfTT^ ^^7 1 ^f^'«7«77^J7t^T^, lamt 
'87T57afr *rrw Tt^ I 

571 c^ <11^ C^ Tf^9f 'srw^ ■»F'?f1— 

C*7T?l5"fV' 31771, ^ft^TfCil H^aisTfai I 

3Wf 5ic^«i,''t:*Tl^€. ir 



( u ) ■ 

^«(3[RT^srr^^W? JTlSRt^Tt? 

Htcs <4^? ^«(itir-^tsrt5«itf^c^Q ^<?fi ^511 

I 4t *ft^ ^2> 1 ’s:;? 5ft3f, 

^ ^ *rrc3s ^rr^i J c^rf ^jti 

I ^1 cw, f^^i Tt^^j'S ^s«rf5r|f% 

JTtt I w, ■^r^^ri (4t 

'5i’v»r c*t^ c?t«i I 

^t<Jl St5r“s 5if^ C^pt^ltf^ 

3it^jf^« I ^*!ft5 ^Pfr;— 

^ >iic^1 v'«Jtfa5>TJ I 

irf«»b- — T165 C^tC^ I 

^citfsjf^ II . 

c<iW^r?:tf^ ^4% 

tr® 1"’ a\ c?tt^^?[ ^jNji tl^T^T^ ^nfii ^ ^«n 

CtC^tf^C^Twf^ ^fw I 

m •siti^ c’lW^tcw^ II 

%'®?l C3|5t«ftf^ 'srt^TtWr^ 

#1^ cf\^ ^31 ^fTr< ^ Tf^fi 

'^^usz^ ? ^1%'« sn ^T«s|^” I 



^ I '«5KN ^Tt*r:t(^ *t^' JT?3? {'ioox'iooo) ^1 C?fti:^ 

?(55n I 

'5f°»t I o 0 o psft^-^ 1 lii^ <1 0 o c*ft(;^^ 

C?tt^ %f^, 8 ojg y\^lM, 

48 -i ^1 «‘i'!3ig I ^«jTtf:i I 

C^T.^ ^ql ^tffcw “th 
hiftfir^rr^s 

JT^^rfcw” t^Ttfw I t«T?i tr;5tt 

%^Cf5T I t5l :5^f^WTl, 

I 

^ I 1 c^rtc^p^p 

lat Si^t^' - 

?Ttpf <2rpit?K I 

c^rfpf? c?rrm?t«« f^t«« >!t^t«. II 

N 

c^»(5it^qats ^*i't? wtf^ 1? 11* 

^55 1?. ?r.?s I 

r.ij ^utfsi 5 II 

t«T?f -si^Jf'S ??«fS(S fw ’Si^«| 

^Um ? JTi jjTsjiTp m*iJir?i 

'2|f « ^^■'Q, Cfff«fC^— ’SI^W f ! 



( 81 ) 


I (ii^ 

c^iN T%5tiT, ^Tl% 'SfJitcf 25r^«i ^li(5it?( I c^*f^t^i:5r^ *iit 

’jJTi ‘srt^ 5tc®ff I c^ 'ctw^i; 

c^r^ Hi’t *J5? ^55? ’^^'1 ^fc'sci 

q£)t ^ -5j-^s(?:so» ‘2r^f»f^ !! Ji?.^tf, >iit 

^ ^ 5T1 ^.'^, tst?! ’1'^M 

^%S ^ ^Tl ’tfiR? ? 

^ ■srtfn^tf^^, ^Tsftr.ffl ^CJT ^T1 ? ^N«l 

I ^?r ’TTct sn, c^t m, cn 

^ JTi, c^f ’TtiT? 5T1 1 5r? ^^rtxafii 

?rfaf,Jt's>5f^ cjf c^sfiT fk% n^ 

cf\ I 1%i c^ \f% 

^(fC5 «(T^«I1 ^1%;:^ ^1^, c^ft ftf^, c^tI ^#r, it^f, 

C^rt 5t5^, C’Tt (?f W STf^n^C^ C^Tt 

1%f^$ «rai ! f^fsrt c^rt ’?t5r«i 
(T\f ^CTi ’j;?? ^ I 'Si w^ ^?:^<i 

'sriff ^ Si t 3wr^ I "nr-t -ffti c<tW^ ■ 5^ 

'si-^psfc^ ‘^< m ?t¥i ?f^[, Jrrf%^ f^^t<i (?f«n CM I 
^^?;in?^ >TC5f Jrc5f <iit jrrf%^ ^ Jd 

?T( I C^t^T f%| 5f^«t ^ 

JT1 ^^9Tl ^ ^ Tl 1w%irdfJr 

I ^?f?tc5r<f ^c^fr Tf^T Ti^«i i 

‘i^t C^lt^^l «lt^t I fttf % 5t^ 

sicjfj 5(C3^, 'STs^m -^^n I 

Ji's^tcfrs '«rWT^ I 

« I c?r?t' *tt5t I , '5rltw*f 

cMi'H^ T«n ^ 1 «r«f^ c*t^ 'sj^ntc^ 

cm’PC^’fi CTf’W:^ 5f^'l %mw 



( 8lr ) 

Ji5r< I 

'srittpf cTt’f. f%5T I ^c?p %tw c?r?f, 

c'rt?!, T'if CTfr, c^t’t «ol^ c^t^t I ffft? twts^ 
C^lt^t, W^N, ?t^»fTl !rt^'^^ C?t^, (TTt'n, 
tile's (7rr<^ I c*t? ’ c^ai-c^®-to5t c^r^r, Nsei^r? 

otJt, c?rr^, bf?r^ (TtT^, 1%5t?f c^’f 

csrr^ Wl^ (TTt^ I '« ’ltf^'« 

(2r«m ^ ^«(Ttr9 m >s\^i c*^ iir ^sjitc^ 

I 'Stf^ 3Tt«Ri '« 

^f¥® I C^ (RHSn "^FH, ^<11^ •^TtDQ 

%«t« I ^«ntc? 3R, TR:'« Tf!^9 3Fsr, C?ftCT 

«ft^ OR, <i|?R 1% Cirir^ »tw 3R ^ I Clttm 

f^WTS <ij^ 3R <2WT ■^I I ^ ! 

«R7^ ^STfifC^^ 1 

%®1 ^ '©Wf 'srrw^ 

^ 1 '«'! 5n «rtf^?T '«rRnr fV ^ ? '«rt^— 

m-n?^ c^?i^ CT1 5j?g I 

^31 ^rr?; ^ ii 

8 I 3^%T1 1 C^ <2r^-n?*f '®rf’l5T ^ ^ 

^^•(iR'tJi t ?f3rt^ ^t^i '5f^f% ’'rtf t^'^, 

^ 'srt^ ^krT^i^JT (;wt^<- 

f?(Ftwlt I ^fs^sTsl (Rf 5 c^ k fwfsnrf; i” c^t^<- 

%tw, w ^3Ft?itt f^nr® i 

f ^ ^fTt^ltr ^ R< I ’TRtSTW f^^ltrf^, 3[’S|i%Itt c W1 <2W?T 

I I '«RT 

JTtst t^'srt I 'iiT«rtf^ 

R<— , 



( ) 


JTt^— 

“nTc^i c»ft^i i 

ntc<i II 

« i’ c^sT ? '5n:< JTfl<i7TWJR( ^^+t%4. 

^ ) I '5rc< >1%:^, ‘fir* 'sic^T 'w/ ^c< 

9 

c«f^ I 

« 

fjrjl% ’f, cifRi:n 

Ifnt ’TPitin, I %^1 

'STftsT ^?tt^ g^^R'§ri ^5H t^tCT 

^511 I 

^i^'^tfTi, (ijt CTWtaf i 

:5 S C'fSfl I 

^t«1 '« ’ft^t "STfC^^^n 

^ifl TTtw I 


^«n 1 


I 

*tt^?i ^tTf I '®rc«f 'Sff ^ 

’f^siRC^ »IT« Tf^C^— I 



( ) 

#t^<f 

«rtc^ I n^«n ^tc^ i ^s«t f^^t^«i 

JI“s^ 5RC^ ’ttras? ^1 I ^tf^f "51^, 

’t’f-'2t«tf^Ti I '«rr’f^r ^ ^fcsrr^^ 

^«R ^;<r f5 fHr<^ 

*2tf i% #f^ti:^ w, 'srt^W ?i’^-3i ^1^ 

cf«rT^^ri cjf^ I #r5t^ '5«.’^*it<^ 

«(t?i*i ^oj, f^f^ nc'^ 1 

‘ '^W? 'S f^:C«t?R <ilWtC51 Rts^*! ^5TJ ^’fcw-t 

Tf^ii^c^sr I 5rli‘5t?i I 

Rtcmfsis I i£i«rtcJt ct f^Tfsi 

;^Hll ^STI 

I ^{% ^>r®^, f^srl TRJTt^rtc’l 

’tlRRRf I its ^C^IJT— ■ 

Wt?pn\ I 

^rrsfis Ji?c?rt’i*f5it^c^ ii 

^tifi^ij ^tc^t^^5ii^jt€. II ?ts, %s 

'ft 

^r’lc^ "sffi'R ^ ?rRc^ f^;c?r^ ‘Sf^cf , i 

'2f^ ^’fi '5rtc^55(i T?rl i 

<lfl[FRJT «|jrj i ^5f6BcaR ^«ri 

fft^ ^«iJtc^R ^8|>« ^cff^ Tfl^rtci*T I ^%:^5Cfjr— 

‘*»i|3l‘s 1?3P^ r^l I 

w^f?%^?itc5n csft^^ <it<f ^ 11” 

*sr'5,<2R^® ^5f^C3jR CT ?rr^ ^ri ^ *ff?iFr9i5r 

W C^ ^Tt%' SflRRR, I C^*Tt<! 

’tt?,* ^?R i^ri i” 
sii:':^ ^ 'SR I' ctTst' W^s^, c^jf 



( 4> ) 

^f%!:^ ^^1 fir'e? ^\, <4^ 
>ir^5 ^f^?jlc^^ I C«f^5t?f 

JT^^s '«rtc^ I j(»^^f c'f^^rfiT’tc’^ ctr^^^- 

’t‘1'8 f^itf? ^?i1 'sr^ ^•?.<tt'fST >ii^?ifc’t 

c*f^^1 'a 3f5[^ i 

cW^t5{ I * 

« 

cmt « 

? *151^ ^5tc^ a 

‘2rt%?( ’t?[5rfsf^ ‘srrf^— t5l sif r® i ’P’f^ra ^rrt, 

JTl I a c^Ft^ra Ji^rc^ 

c^ jBrtf%^ ^f%^c*Ta ^^1 of'*fi 5it? 5fi 'sit^^itsT ^51 3F^r$ ^ 

^ofctf-f ff m 'srtf^rf tfiT, f% ^^sra 

5f^*t ^m— *r^«! <2rt%c^ »it^ 

f^ll ?r5T sn I f^fsT, JTt^ f^I-f^H JTtlfW’fC^ 

TCijJT— '5i>rtia «ttW I iii’ta '= 51^5 f^, ’^^a bf^ 
irtififtcgfra ijtJFc»r<f cffWifr f^«i, ^^^ifliic^a f^$ 

^ %Jri- 

C^t®5T-^fij1[fr ^^C»f 5|1iT^ ^ I ?^JT ^srf^ 'f^r 

'Sf^’F, f^’xJii-c5rr«-f^fnl, “'sitf^ JT^cj^^^-stf^’tiwJT’Ft^ ^’tf%?t«i 
^ Hll’F’iP’t‘1 ?l >nTt^-^^Tr^’!F5f‘l srtf^il *ltJR ^'|l^ 

'SITU I '«f^ 

^7:*iT^ 'oc? ’ft’t 'sr^^c? «rtc^, ’wc? ^«t#l wf^^ **rtc^, 
>t«rt5ft?r5 <2rt5ic^i Tfe ’tt^ sn, wii? 

*j’<r«fff«5’f*i »f% c^«r ’itc? 

sn, w f^tc^ 'Sft^ ’f'if »ic5^ ^ 1 

Ttf 1 ^ «rjr5^^’ ?i HJrfsRi^F^ ^^?iw’?r, '«it^?(^ft. ^tiFtflM 



( ) 


C^TtC^^ -^f^sfl 5l^ ^°vJlt<t 

R5i vri, ^^tc«T ^ sn ; 

’ft’^fJl f f% Jlt^ Wt ^ } ^«R -ilT 

?ftf^ 'Q ^wf?r ^'«rt^ ^,' 'S’R I^|5T >Tt^<f 
'srtif^f^-t ^?R— ^«rjf I 

*('t-fti ^5r_yft5-^if?:?i 3T5rt^,«{'? .5[^ 3 ^%^ 

<*rrcT j c^t '5(^'<^5i ‘'^^it5t?i 

'STfiw^ 1 

'srf^ttn c^iTcTt ^tc^, 

^?fc^<r (2tf ^ ^c<r?i 1 sti i 

^5p«f^ 5if66wt^ f^ ^ I 

■SR^, I 5f5ri:^j^ ^sitc^— CT, w 

(7f^ *mtJr*tf 5it^ I I 

« • 

'sr^^ ftcT? f^ff%i '«rt5fi:=<f<j ^t^'S ^r»Tf^^ 

#i5j 3Fi::?f « fw« ^t5ii <2rf'i^^t I 

^^5(t3f I i 

1 ^«T<r ‘^f’fc^r f^?tw CTt’t, l^R?cTf?f ^1 :*i^mc?t5f 1 
^56 fjTi C'?f%^ 'sn^THf (fn%^ 

#. 

c?^ ?t^ I #tc??r si-^, fsT^sim ^tf^, 

<2r^JT ^u\ 

'®rrjR5f ^ft I 'srfsRf, 

c^’f ^?[ I <2f?f9f ^f5? ^c«f (i)^ ^«r<i Gsriss; ^tIcjt i cj!^ 
■^«fir ^c^?i ®t5T ^T6^ ^ I #1^ 

I C«tm afsJT c^ tf®a 5rft 1 ^Vm ^n 

^C5I nSSifil^T 'arRJf r[\^ i *(lf-5f?t^ ci5^ 

’r?atf cvf? I ’srtsTHf iffc^ 1 

* ^fsrCHf f^f5 Jfg^ fjF ^JTSJJ lil^W f^5t?T 

I caw waf atii 1 fiasT, f^fa^ 



( «« ) 


I ■'9 m I 

C^ f%f^ fi(^T5TC?, ®TST9 f^II 

SrfiT 'Q 'srtsFtf r ^ fj(-?T 'Sfraf^ nrtcsi^ W?l1 5I<I*f 

'5r1%3F5i ’firs i 

■^c’^^ '»rt5nf, c?tX5ft 

'^rt^T'^f, "sft^ ^csiJT m\u{^ ^sit^ I >i#ft3iitt 

?c«l5T (Tit’t', 'Q ^ ’tc^ ‘srtf^^ aF5i I 

f%^ JT^C^ STI I 

srl'^^ I c^CT<r 'srt’i^ srrcir i 

n?R c<2mw% ^^rsf i ^^$1 ^t^r 3 r 

cff^^c^c^JT I (Sf^rsf fsTftsr '9 

lilt's ^JT I 

C^ I ^^ttnsTl, C^?t, '9 

^«r I cm ' c^^r TT^t'©, ^^5^FhQ, 's '«iTc^ 

■5Tt^t'<3 r.>T^?s^ cm ^Tt«(n ^it^ i 

5t^?N 

nt^ ^t« 5Tt« 3^^ ^ 5it^-^eri ?rn:^ ^ri— 

^c^iiT cul 151^ ?rf«.^?F^ I 515^1:^ 1 f%i 

I 

fimz <2tsfis ’?^^i <lcat^t5 >£fwt^s i 
^cs?5{ >ftJif?^j*R{:5{^ II 

‘2ft^C<g, 3^1 ^C®3 czf^^ -jp-r^fl lilt 

35^ft3l ci5t5|?n apcif^r® 5it« ^3, c^5rfcir3 i" 

^t5|3l 3^C'$3 31C^3, 3P3 ^5^3t!:3 <;33rl3 I 
f3^r3 c^t’f, '9 ®t5r ■si!^3n:^ ^^33 ^ 3^1 isrtftsT 

^^^3 I ^3^ ’ttt'J” lilt '5rt1t3 t3tfft3 ^3 1 <ilt 

t^^I "Sft^r^fJftCSI ^35T ^f3C^ C3^ ^ ^Tt,' i^t3 ’^3t3 

^t3 t3 ^1> 35<r ^C3^;C3, 5|T®1«1|C'», ??3^3t^C3, 3tHT3- 

3tCiT, 53>^ 5,3 ^n I lilt '®f3Tt3* ^51^1^3 f3?f3i5 



( <8 ) 


's 'sr^r^r ; 5r^r<i ^rt?f Tf%’Ti 5T#f1 f^^Tsrrsr '« 

firsftr «rrf%i:^ ; ’f^fl Ji^orcn w 

W"t' ^IT^tC<f C^ C«f«Tl 

cirf^r^ ’thr ; ?l >r#if| cwf^c^ ■*tf? 

^^tctnr 'SR’^t^ jrtf%^ 

’Tfc^ I 3'':'s( w’f^ 'srt:^=»f5f5 i ft^ph^g 

'8rtin«f ; si'flST I 

f%5T I f%5T 'srt^JT'’? Cft^, 

(?rfVc^ I <2r<*rsi ^«(itc? f^^«2rc®?i f^, ?f«(i 

jr^^% <4^ c»r? f? '5r*(itc^ ’tipr 
I 

i 

C^ C ?? tC ^ C ? t ^, W ■« '* 1^1 ^ 

I ?i’?f f^?[ ’^ftf^c^lt ^C'^t'?!!? flf«[5l ^9 JTl 1 ^9l 
•>3j#gr c^^^^ <iiTai I 

^f9tga 95 59 I 

C9t^ >2t5t9— ^Tf?!r® C9t^ '« JRtf99f C9t^ I 

9t99^ 5^91 9t9 I 9f5 ^fsf C9t^ Tf99l 9t9^, 

^ far^T I 95 T 9 C 9 f 9 « C 9 t ^ C ^ t 9 t 9 

?lt® 5 ^ 9 t':f I 9 %^ 5 T— • 

«£r9f5tt% 9vn 95t*jt5( i 

’arr'5iC5r9tir!»l ii 

.fr^9N^C3pt9S II 

5?s ^fnr I 

^ c ^ ^>11 ' 2 r ^ ‘^ rf ^ f^'si tt 

« 

f95t9 ^yfJJts?, 5S »f^K f5IS»«5^5l I 



( «« ) 


c^lt^ ^TC^JT— 

5 5» II 

^t%?, 5!5It5? I 

# 

^511 I 

\*ii% II 

f^?t%^f5^1'5n ^J'5«51^»tf?>3f52 I ' 

*fTft?^ C^^51 “n ^^STC?ftr® II 

^5|S '5 f ^ f^^«jJC15 II 

'sf^ 'sitiiw, a sitg;^ 

^r^jncs ^c^'S srr^ ; c^ 

^t^, «5, c^st^c ^1 c^H 

5!^.=1T51 5 (71 ^^PSIW'I ^’<C^?[5l*1 '5rt<l 

-srhi-^^f ® c»t’f 

m ■, ^R m Jlf^tH! RfliR JTI ;— 

w “w ' 5^=1 

’ft^ c^ '51^1 ®rt« 

f^5f«l^ JTt— 

m\ ^V 9 \ wst I 



( ) 


%«T!l I CTf^, ^’t’ft 'srC^^'^l 

C25^, cn^, 4^‘s ^'«5I I 

'5f^f I jfisRjr f? sTt 'stc^ 'srtipi ^rl i 

f&« *1’ ^<fiT'Q ^tft 

^Tc^ jfi 1 ar^c^ i ■ 

' 9 t 

C^1 5(K ^ C^ 7[^l II 

a c?rft ^sfs^l 

9 

C5f^ I 

jf?is( I 'srTsr^l 

'=5ft5i^i ftsf c»ff^ I (Ttf5 's^^t^T ^^ctf*t 

f^fCn ^'8f1 ?r?(, ^«(=TI ^Z^^ f%->-^«f('!. 

^c^T^sfJT iTRiTi '« I i 

’fC^t’^SStJT JIt5(JTl ^ mz^^ 

'51^’^f^ <[TR?tC^JT I JT^t^F C^f«ftt^t^ ^^FI ^*F^1 

^s1 ?,^C^ C?ft^ ‘^Z^^k— 

5IF5^“s #t#gc^ ^Vs ^5ts' I 

iF5F^l?*5 ^Ffs II 

'SFc^^i 5tJFK cmi 5 1 

MctI f^?5t?Ft?; II 

^’t^CJFFF f^f I ^filFTSl^ST— 

^rsF*5^s’ I 

.5I^Ff<5 C^ ^Wt ^ C^ f^gs II 

^’^tcsfff^^c® c^tc^^ c^t^twfmc^s 5 ^s i 

^S 5T ^ CSF fc2f9S II 

'Sf^C^t'VS igf^iF I 

c^t ’iw; ^ c*i f^ri: ii 



( «*» ) 

^f^5T ?l >f cn f£fv: II 
jms nciit 5 f^3f 5 ^<fi srr5it’i5ii?ii3ns i 

C^ f^C5l 51<IS II 

c?rt% ?«■ ^ *’['« ^ I 

Cff^ I '«R^I 

?Ric«c^j( I I 

%51 ^f«TC'$C^ST S— 

>2r5pt»t«p csrr3[csf5i 5 I ’ 

ST fsT^tfsi ^t®3pf« II 
^?t^STSIWt^^ ^tndtST 1 

CST^rCll 'I 

^T-f^?itf^cTii ft? f?sTfi?i II 

%C^Tt f?3itf? *1^C?ItS I 
?^t?^ .^f?^Tt^-'®*rf^s II 

?t?»i:?t^?Tf^5FtT:?«i i 

? ^«it? II 

’W5?J5 II 

t?t? c»t^ »t'*i'J I t^rt? sni’f « .*i^t^%<f 

^’tl ^C?<f ^Ff?TlTCf? I ^’F'Srifff^n ’fCTTn?5f ®t?, niisi ®TC? ?C^ 

I 

rsiWf^t vzmwtm I 

W *t?HH 



( ) 

<4^1 'srfff ^ ^"^T I 

'sriw ^«ota >n^rt»f c’rt'^-CTN I 

?p^T ^srTsnii ^’sp^r 

«(fi[^— f ^ <4^ 'srr^T^ srf^^ ctf^rftc^^JT ! 5[f%c^^ 

t 

5tf^ *ttrf ^rf5rs«r ^3?— ^ca? w^'si f% 'sit^rw;! 

'srtsHfsnr ;5;r?f ’^rfsTW t 

' V. • * ♦ * 

^*tf^ .’Itf^ aft 

^^t cf^ ’frtw?, ^rr^5rt«, 

W^nt ^^*1, ’tf^^ eft?*!, ^sftw "tftsr, 

JTt, f ^ at 'srfT’f^rfi i c«rf ?ift. 

3R ^ft-c^ 1^, 'BPTTt^ Tr#n ^a^t— a«ff5t 

ft5R-f%5^Vf?i artt, a^5T ^^-SHtC®!^ ^t, 

a^ 'srfTOR 5Ttt— a^JT f^^sHr ^^t<t 

at ^ I a^JT ^Sft^ f^, 3fW5T?f OfST, fV, 

c^ >ta^ mt, a ^wti cTfr'SfFfi ^t, at ^^Tft 
3T^T I <)i^ ’tf^ar, ^nrtf^’fw^ 

^aR«i— c^T^rta c^'fr>2r^<t ^t, ^?t^T ■^I't 

t 

^fii:5i'« Of ft ^n, c^t 

5rf^ sp^i I ’tt^ ^^'S, F'Q 

’Kt ^«, «(tf^ F« ^ '«T«ftf^ ^«, w ??ffT Vu 

— T't 'srsTt^ iT^ '«f^?itc«(?t ^ta, c^6frt<T f\4 

m ^ta - WF #t^s ?;t^i »rUT, ^ jr’j-s 
Ftin «ttaF, '®«rrf^ C^'W^ f^t*f ■<i'a^ srt, “^f^'?, 

^'■5 ^rfi5Tgr attf^t ’ttft^? 

jn:#»is ’Tft?^;” ^fw ^srf^PF fft 'srt^rt^ 

’a'tfts ?«, ^rtft csfrtc^ Jtaft 5^t^ Tft?l i 
>t^5t c^sftt^ ^wft •’yfta, a c^sW^ ’tf^^rft 
srl, cwF^’t«*'^%^ 5^, '®«ltf^ ewf^ at 
F5 «tf^nl '«rr^ 'stm «fft, ^ Ttt^^^c^, t^q^ 



( ) 


f% f— CT ® a 5i^!:«i c®Wij ®?Nt^ 

c®W?r cn^ ®jn ^®Jr c^fs? ft'f 

I '5rt?i c®t?rf^ ^f?ic® ’iTfiic^ srl i ^<{^'« 

C®T5lT^l fiT^t^T’^f ^Tf>fC?l ^^fJT'S ^fsi '5ff5f®J ^]T^«1 

^'S ^■«, ^H'SI 

cifRc^— »5fTfiT c®t5rr<f ^Rutc^sr i 

t®1 '«(®tCiT f.ft%® C®T«T5 

^^'S ®®5 c^ 

'Sin<Itlt C®T5IT^ I’l?! ^1, C^I fsT^C^ .^f^l 

^T9T?[‘^f«C^ C®W^ f®fsT C^TSII?! 

5Tf®5|1 JTTt, ^^ffl f®f5T C®T5ltl ^51 

®®5 I 

XTR %C®T®5 ^■\^ ^<(1 51R, 

^T<1 'iJ^tt.^’fl ?ITfV, W?il 5lf^® 'Sf'ltR ^K51<1 

®ra®5fi (SfsjT^f ^}, 

CT T^m ^RTl 'St’fcsit ^?I1 

1 

5TTt, C^llx^^ fit srrt, <ilt 

^’fc®5 T’sf ^f^!:®ci5r Jf®j, 

'3{<Ffc5j '2ft'i -^fI®):®!:!?! (ii^'v. '5i?i^ti:®it 

*tf^ W’f'5. 2?t*:® ^nmf^® ^tc®*:^ I 'iJt ^3f 

’’^rtt ^f® 5Tl I ^®R ^t» 

^"SFtf Jff^® W’K W’^-fJlTfsr '«I®IR 

wn-*. ^ »r1^« ■^tsRl ^tl®X5 

SFR ^^t^ ^fe® *1t1%c^ I 



( '«»* ) 


^U<f I ^C?1ST, JTt«(^’t‘l T't- 

^ I «q^ '5r?i;»t Jf®T I 

^■sf«i W3) ^'^ sri wc^^, ^fw f%f^ fJT’^tsr 

^1 f%f^ 'srt’WtCT ?J^1 ’ttRicsTST srl 

I 'srt^rT'^ ^(tw 3R 

^'^CSl t^tsf 'S ^<tt5T5ri c^it^ t^i ^1 

^c^sr, ^ f%f^ f^f% qt® ^s JTi, 

<4%?^ *('5 ^^5T fsr^itst^r ^ I 

'« ^5Tf ftSTf^N^rl ^7% 

'5l55C?rrfw^ 1 CT ^7g <g;5f 

f 

^ ^«ri ?f?i 

2fS!|?[ ^ 8 fsT^Pfsi ^tc^ ?tC3lt %s\ JS\ 

Tl’^t^ I ^t^Til 

"#tc^ tfiH’’ c^ 

n^i I ^^5t<T ®ttc’?s7 1 

<)f5ic^c55T ; — 

‘*^*$t«l^ ft 5I“sftl% 5ltf^«1 3f5>^t7f?S I 
C5!t?P ^sSt^ C5f?fftt II 

^ 'K 

y\ ^€. iff3rr«iv II 

^ CJl *1t^% I 

^ 'il^5 II 

SfJlWl^J’J^CTg 5I^[UtS »ft< 5I^*tS' II 
%e.^W#C5f't:ait^1 i? ^'^C5?5^l 

5f^?>7J 5 ^^511t^*1f?ltft5lts >£f«fts II • 





1 1%fiT m <Ff^C5l ‘Sf^l #T^ ’t’T '5f5(>1?l'=1; 

f^l^r I w^c's^f 

ci)^? t%f5r 'Sft’ff^^ 'srt’fsT ^i i 

1%fjT ^ttC^ST I 

c'f’Tl c’fst "srtfwc^s CT c^p^«i ^5) I 

’fCjJQ C^?(^1 CUt^ fW'if I «’f^i:sT<J lf^«t 

^f?f?fi ^5fi ^«ri I 

sit'l^’^l ^FTC^I *1*11 ^tTi’t ^*5 

STt «fTf^C«1'S >9 filfT^^T^ ’IC^ ^ I 'ilt ^’5^Tt 

^«fT5%C<^ W’t'S. ?^l I t?1 *n \f%31 C^t% ^1 ®T^C^ 

^f%fl «trc^i{, #t^T*ll (.^^s\ ^f?[5^ fff^l 

«t^C« 'Slt^ JTsr^ C^tC^P^ <l'^t^ ®!5TI 

^tlTt ^T¥f?f ^5^] ^i:<(, WU‘\ 

^tlFtil I ^^t<l 

c5it^nc«r, *i't, ^*i, i t?i 

^TriTiT c^, r.?[ ^c*# *if^ 

^itfsi ?,tc^ ^'^,1 'S^^x ^^1 ^tf*i ^nfj( '9 

’Ttca, 

■■?^i ?(r^ ^\ I '®rt^i 5fc«(i JTc^iT, ^srtUT^t 

^5'!« I tf*f«tfar5(!sT 'sTT^JT sfCST^ 

5icj<T^ ^1 >2r^<i \tim srcsi 

^icaf I '®rrirr< 

^«rt<«t!:^ <i‘^'S <!fTi:TJT i 

» 

^Jl-C’sih 1 *1% '^l^, '« '5rf^*tJ^ I C^iF^ 

5(?(^I *n C^*T. «Hr, Tt*f '9 3FSI ^«^JTTC^ ua| 

JlT*ft'<J«l CT1X^ 'Sltlt^'^l 9 ^*^‘1 ?i?( 



( ) 


5T1, 'Q 'Q "Sl^- 

^^*1$ I • '5r<-^'¥i Nj =5:«r, ^ Vf?? 

t^Jtff m, f f%, 

^f5f<J fff, C^M '2t^t‘f, ^1 

( 

Tf^1 f5^%Jrf'fJT ‘^t ^^TC<f?I 5ic^ I 

3 ^c^i .«(’?[ <*ni:‘?F ^j^?f I ^<5,n^ 

I w^Ti ^<3 ^tR 3 c^r^wn i 

^3*f3Tf? t^fflTf'f'^l '^^°s ^1^i:^^»(C5T ‘2tC!lt’(3 

«rf^*fl^ I ^«ff?fif W^TJ ff?f ^T^»fT^ I 

.■*JW ^511 3 #tC=^?[ i2fC^m I 

^m^ JTi fai^'st 

W5TT ^*5 ^fil^ I 

^•5 f«^ ^1 iTl I ^*5 

r 

5f?^^T f 5JTf^^ a ^"t >lH f»fs I 

¥'5?;^ 3TC^ 5pf^C^ 

«ft!:^ I C^TST >4^ ^*5 nTr< 

J(1, f%g f%3 5f?(C^T-^ fa^ f3^ '2t^T^ I ■^'fC^P 

f%f% STt 4^ f^r*) ^n 

■ >ISITW ^1^3 1 ■•‘tf'S^C^ f»fi, jp 

4^ ^ni{) ^■gi ^n, *<'*3 

^^t'sn nC3 1 4t ^^^T f%4®l 

^1 I 'ti'i ^9(>Tt<:^ 5it*^!:^?f ^c*? s 

I 4t '««|-^'^-^f^^ ^‘f f^^'5t I 

jRcn ^«f?r 3 f ^ c^H #15'^ 

I ®t »K^ 

. >81% 5|a I 4t cn t?T3 C«1TC?P isr^iT'l 

^C^JT I i2rr^^TW^f^’I«l ^fff 4t 51^ >f^J C^R 

C^t^T 5fTf^^ --Tirr^ ^f4c^ nTf^C^JT 51 1 tfs^>1 
4 14^1:9 Jit’ll '2f*fTJT ^ 1:^5 1 ^Tf$^ ^f'if ^Tf^ ^^*f. 



( ) 


tr?t<n ?FciR, ^fgr® 

f^»5^ I C^tJT '5njC’^?[ ’TMf^'5F ^5(I1R 

C^ WfW ^fw ^^'9 *5f®t^^ ■jH 

• ^ 

^^?f9 T'S I sfTJT!:^ CT CT 

,^4!:^ firsts? ®tc< f c^sT 

firftsr ■^'5 f5Tl%^ ’ttrff 5T1 1 f^lx® ■?F'^t ®t7?i 

• 0 

^® ^^c® <ttor I f?f^® ^%® ' 

^®t?I '2t«rsi ^’fTIVf-f I 

^®i ^f%c®!:^ T'j fmu ®t^ ®Tt’f cfk- 

^«r5T 'sra ^®ti:^<i farc^^ sn i ^t®tfw 

®tc? ^c® <3^1 c^ll (sr^r® I ^ i2t^f®?[ 

(nrf^ ^fic® isT^rt^ ’tt'S^^ 'Sn^‘1 1 ’t?- 

^(■^ ^r^®! isfiF® ^ ■^^*1 ^®tw Ji's^ 

(If ’[?«('< ^fk® Cff? ^rl 1 ®tR "^^1 7{% 

^c®i ;®^;” I (sr^f® (^rf^cnt ^1®^^® ®®t, 

<1^? mt (ii^ (2r^f®t®^ ^ ^ ®®T, ®«rtf^ a (?t^f®i:® c? 

■5ftf^<Fr ^^tr.w ®tf5;f® ^tcsi ^f®f^® ■?p®l i ctN ®f^ 

^«f1%c® ^ , '51®^ ji#n ^sr^fittsnT 

f 5 Tfim «(l®!:® ^5i1 (?tf f®^ ®f%- 

®t?t^ '5i®r®5r ?r|-5«i t 

f®® ®1 ?-9fl ■^‘^ft®! (il^^C®! 

^tiit^f ^®f® ® ^®ir ®tf^® I 

f5® ®c^ ®f^ '« ®t® '«f®rf-® I 'iit ®sfc^ ^®SF®' I 

j 

iS\t ■^C^I TfsRl ®Tt’f ^^® ^’^'9 ®Jt’t ^C® ®1W I 

^«rt®t?i' fwrTTt^ c5rtT-®’ft< ^f^n® I 
c^ «rrc^ ®).i ®’t^,, ®twi ^9? ^c?i® 

«Tf®t’it® m 'STt^if®' c® ®®« ^fc-t ’itc®^ ®1 1 

®5fl ^ ®f^ 9 ’SSt® ®t«Wl ®t®tl 



( '»»8 ) 


(2f^ ^tTIKF I 

■anippm ws ^'# "^Fta 'snisnrf^ ^¥f<T w •# tTw 

f. ^ 

fw??® (fl ^«ri »r$I, ■’Tt?^ 

«rtr!F, f¥5 '®f%' « ^ 'srtf^ c^ ■’FMr 

JTl JfsjT? ■^P’i ^ ;rNf I ’RJ^ «ftf^^ 

?(pRi ^ ^9n?5?r 

^ '=^, W^TST 5R«I' ^ TiR I 

iiti^ 5RJT 5rsi«i jfvJfR 3?:^ ^ ’f<??rr5Rf Rt^twi 

.trc^i^T <41^ ^<«rl ^cw^f 

mTtW RC*f«Fl ^9f$C^'5rf^pF ^9iTtrR I 5R1 

W’t'5. JTl ^ Tl 1% f ^ 

V 

<Tra I ‘"tr^ ctf%R” 

■^Tt Wn JTtf^l 'Smx C>!'^ wtt^ 

JT“s5rtc5f ^CR, 

c«rr?r ^^vJT^5ftcsf ftcJT<f 5f® JT?Rt9 

^ I 

‘il’SFC*! ¥'t >T;:^?:^<r ^5rt(:?itf^^ #:^ i 


I 

^^t? >11;^ I 

isTR I '« JTtRt^ T«ri 

‘AsrfiTjrt#^ I 

I ^ 5 ^” <^ 1 ^ at'f% ' 5 (^pit?:<( 

f^f%^ ^w *t«f srrt I ' 



( <•« ) 


. TjfT wiTl '«rf%aR 

fw *fT% ^;«fl^f%s t ^ 

>2f?r <Tti:^— W!rt 5r<r«i tt? ? <2fm 

k 

??:^— 

“wilt^«| Olt'Jrt^ ^"5% C^T l” SUis 

3f^l 3r^*l '?rf%3FJf Var 'srfsftc^ ^ar?r >rr«Rl i 

t^?;^ ’tt^l ^ -?15^ ^ ’Hf't 'ar^iFsr *tr?i I 
>rr«j5n I ^®1 'srW^r ^f^c<5Cf:sT— 

^«rrc5J®tiTft®T i 

^^f%5TN8«i 

cffft ’f’lJfm csrr^ i ^ 

‘?ftf^ I 

fry'll— ^’Rif '2ft^ ^ 5n, lilt ’ftp'll i 

“^spnt'^sisi^sCi^rJit c^tf'nsi" i 

II ^5>RS 

^r:sft*9«i «r*rr^f5^ ‘-‘it ^®5f 

I ^®l ^%®i:f5i'— 

f? Wv ^ c® f^ts I*’ 

^jrTJT ^ #W?n f%f%»it« 

I 'srtTt^ 

;g^fi| f%® ; r 

"fV?r-^f^ c?rf^ft5T ?!% WMt f^f® .«it® ^r?w i^ 

■srt5i'« 'SftRw — 

nft^^«ims r (t-^a 

t(iftFf«i 3wf5r#r«i ’’Tf® 1 



( ) 


; 3wf5T#r«i srt« ^ 

irl I (7r.:5tf% srftjf, ^ ‘itfKiT ^fk^?:Fsn 

cni:^ i 

>f?:‘5f^f^ -^91?:^ ^ p h ^sp, 

c 

« 

lilt ^srr? ^t^?(i ^t?f 

c 

3cw?r n%frt5r*jf— ^tasrt^Tstf ^fff^ i 'm 
srfijj c^ 5r® ■?p?R, Tt?tcw^ ■st5tf?’tf:’i^ 

V 

^ 51^^? ^'^fspjf t;^ I** 'bi - b- 

’T?"^ srt^r ^«r I c^’f wt?1 

<*ftfl[7:5rl ®ft'« I I 

9rf» %f% ??(, ^t^srtJrHf >?ftf^ 

wn, ^ c^’t ^fWc's f ^ vri < ^^r®! fnf^r 3T':^ 

fw:5T f^fir firsT f%f% ;?rss 

^9lR c^t’rt? ? 

^rtw ^?irf5i 'snTsrr^pt -gsTr?^ ;n i r^w 

l‘rrf^5t?:’P f^?it»t 5pr<t?:.^7:^;r_ 

‘*;r|f& <:sr apirtf^ i 

i5t9ry»v cw ^ 1". II 

^srlR 's c^5t?rf? c»r f fsr 

tt^T 5Ti I *13 1%f ^5 -sr^ Tf%c9r« srt^. f^itnr 

^ sri I m f^n’^5?” srf’WiT ^?r^fr 

'7^.^ wif -srstf-^^ 

^?it5irtlt srt^ ”*1^ wwf^c?nr ^f^yr^Fir i -srfir ® ‘ 

wFtcsr T«n ^ i 



( ) 


S?T^C*1^J J S? j| Wi\ij 

m c^iT^ jr^^i ^Wc^p 

,C51TC«P'< *15^^ I 'Sf^ 

JTi I f5(i ^?i sn 

c^t^T snt*i 

« • 

c^f^ ^^\^\ ^51 wnf^ I 
msi^fTt^T^ «c«i m^jiisfT^ “nf®^ ii ’ 

* sfTtil (^siT^ sr?lt*R C^T? Jl?P^ ^ifssC^) JT^JlTr.^ 

STT'^fl aTfJTC^ fFC’Fn I 

*N 

i\m ^tft i 

^TT<m ?pf% ^’SltC^ST I 

'pfe ^r.5T^ “^’r C^tfsTSTT’fC'a^IJT ’^C^TtfsP? 

^1 “j^<i?;5Ttf^t ^1 B^Qt^ic^TfsT? c^f^” ^stoUpt^- 

^HT:^!^ C^f^JTt’fCWTilJT t1% HPU5?f<^; I 

“15C^ JTf^W's ^rf^Ill «‘5tTr=T 

• s 

^lV-«cfST “^«(5rf°s fJT^g^^rt^” .il5it5f Ttft “^sRtt ^fiir 

I 'sfJTT ^5Ti »tT3s 5rti^t!:^5f*n:'i^ ^«n ^f%u5- 

CW5P, ^’TffH tt?t<»1 ^C®fiC JTf^, ^(55^ 

JTi, 'tfiptcw^ ? 

. • '•ttf^’l^ >00 

«tfj(’ri:*R jtH . i '^?«(- 

(.w^r ft<^Tt^ '^«( wt 



( ^ ) 


I ’ftr^FM I 'StTC-l ^I»f1 

^Tf^W 5tr^51 ~m\ ^T5I<I1 

3|C^^f5l ?^K<5 I ^5fr®<t Sfsfsi <§<F, 

>^fsf5rt I ' . 

Jf^c^ •■sjstitll I ^'Sf-C*l 

srf® Tff, cjft '5rn:5if5sn ■¥?ii ^rftc^ >■ 

#i^?f *rf^ 

fV 5n I 

raN«( fffTC^iT— 5SfJl “ff^, ^^T»fra' « 

I. «rf«ff^ 4t«i, 

I «fT«i ^u, ^^^ ^T<(i 

^JT’f 4^? ^f% ftSTiJ, ^^1 'srfirf?! 

isrtfti? I '2rr«rt^j?Tfw c^iN, c^rf^t J^r^^T- 
®tJT JTt^tOT I « ®tST 

JT^ c’sf <T irr«ism^ fssrl^t ^t’cJ!, ^fw ^f*i^ ^-a j^w 

JTi atiT I ‘ill’ f%5T *tf^ ^Tai ca ?l?:a 

c^t^T »ic^^ sni I 

f ^ -ill f55Tl§ ^«r ‘Sf^csj ^lai fwatc^sT, ^csr ^rcsr ca 5:t«Ri arai 
5it5 JiTa ^at-s i 'srf^ial ^<(5Tta ar«>n 

‘ii'^*i ati?i ■?fR[c^ a^ca '^tiTl C5ll ^al I 
CT ’Tta^ ?Tt« ^Rratcf SI, f%RT ^F-al as'?K ^*1 *j;snl 

’ftipr >f#rrl 'srrsic’f f^fsr nt,< i “ftcss cff’d m, ^mRf »«R[ ^ii^; 

^tf^. 'srf$t?r a-«rsf ‘ii'?pir^ «rn:^sT— a^fsr c^t^r ¥•! sn 
^casT, «OtsT«<^^?r ^In JwtRf-fiiattsi ^i:asT i ^ii^ sitaj 

c»r«rt^^f% i— 

c^f5?f^^^wi ^tsf csr^ic^ I 

jfsnRif^^cJi ^^Ti ?r*t^t^ ii 

?l^ cm »RtRf->nrf ^ JiTlFrtsntf ^is ^ i 



( ’»»» ) 


fsT'<Fr5 s?, tf^t?l1 ^f5<K C^t’t 

-» 

«rTf¥i;^ jti, ^t?t?ii ^ 5^1 . 

'«ffr^c® ^Tc^i^, Jit<«fi-cJfTc?t ?Ff<(c^if 1 mt^j-c^rf^t ^«f, 

R&t^r cw I %T^ I t sK«(j I 

cwt^i OT-<^^l,'>^“^Jr^^m^^ ^icsqf^^iTJf ?rn2i— t^i 
srf3J 1 5t^ .^TSI^ SRi^f^sitJT 

I 'ilt ^fwt?[ mV?F “'STf COf^asit'^ftsT? 5T*ft^5r<^* I 

%t^ m) ^c^5r 1 m?c«ri^ 

JTff*^ ^Tt, C^TC’f?! nf*f ^5ia STtI I m“s«(T « C^Tt’l, fiT^T^TC^ 

;£i^t 5p5i isftftar ¥c<j ^fm] ^«ii I (Tiff 

»rfc3 ^N«ri <^*t“sjn c'f’fi ^n 1 •tfra '»»? 

' «> > 

■51TO r.if«n 5it?(— "fWM 5!T°s«tR^N5lft<t1 ‘^it 

5iT^ t^n ®t5T srtt I f^|5iT;5 

Jit“f5 JT1 1 ^^f5n ‘iit »iT;'«fi 51 sc^ 

^alTfsT 5rT5( f^?lTCg:5T, c?rf^ C^S I “(tajrc^^T 

mt«ri 5f^^t ^f«nrn:^5r i cm, cTf’t 'tTs, ^«t-*tt3, « 

’j.^TC'S CT c^rif^^ « ’tt^siTfir^ »tc5T^ ^«n ?fT?:^, c^ 

• 

»tT^ I 5ft»<n ^’isrrfwc’t^ 5(^?55rf|t 

‘jfsrr’t.wc’t ^5[^5( ^f<ic« 5n ^^Tn*f<5 ^«rtnfe 

in I ^f?t<(i jffs’iTif® srfiTtc^^w ^ff^rfiT ^sr, 

«tfcir< w?^ ^ ’itfitcsi's f^^’fc^rf!^- 

w, ^ c^*f 5f3^ ^ jn i 

f^ifir ^?n ^f^ft»rf5i 'iit tL^t^if 5rt?«fT i(^ 

^c?[iT, iTt^rffV^'i” I 5rf«,^T 4<tiT jt^wi 

r.ff^, 5j»v5Tf<r, 5?5t?, i2r?f% c^tic 'Sft^i sn, 

t?t?n '«rt'5n iniii^, fjr<?rn, ^rtf^c^ • 

^fsrt «rriri, 'srtf^ 'srtf? iicsct- 

f^»jti:5T?i 3?li, 51^ '«nx«rt5in i 
. lilt ^f5(^f?f f^f%»rrc^ ^JT5J< *n:;T irtftc^ i 
5iciT?(^ Tt^i I 5rfir5f*j[jn w i 



( I*- ) 

sfsr ^ ^rttc^ ’ttm ?t9, sm^r- 

tt?T?ii «^%5c^r^:^^9 jti ^r^Tfft’tc^p siw?) jrf«<5n 

itii'ivi i ^c«ia ^i 

« 

I ^fT.'iMsrfPf 
wTt^ii fwc^ I .. 

‘2ftc«i$,nts?s i ' 

• • ^t*li^^ '2ftc*1^ II 8R, 

’^4T5I f ^i’ ^f?^T5TT‘N i^C^tS I 

>2fT«it^i^:*i^ >iC5i^ II (iRs 

?igaj ^f«ic^?;^»T— 

'2fTr«ls!t°N I 

n5t5U^°s II 

'2rt«i « -si^RT TffC¥ 5f(f?rf:fi ctfc^^ _ 5ff:<T siftr 

I 

I ^T^«l 1 ' 

f^JTI ^ft(i:^ m^\ 511 I ?[t^T<l1 CffC5 

•^fg ^tf«n:^ ’ftC^ST, ■st^TW^ ^1 I JT^ftfif 

w w.^, cJTti5?5n ^5:1^1 «i^ 

miT c^t^ m ^f?iff« sff?[«i <Fr^C'® ^tci I tr^i 

^^?rffw ^\, f^5^T5i ^«Jti:?i 

c^Wn 1 fJi'Ftsi m^\ 1 musTtn 

, ipst ^tsiin c?«rtfirtfi i 

^£lt '<P«rtI 5fT^<l1 ^f«l— '2fT®l “f^TH »<5T JT?^ 

fT<P^ ^f^Kl ^Cir Vila’s f^6t^ '5I>I'?. C^W 

m I i2rT«i-”n^ c»n ,i 

=51511 C=ft51 sm:^ 511 I f^=9 



( *1^ ) 


JTl 5^ I 

SR «5f?[vrjcsT fsT^ ^1% iwtsrf^^i c«f^ i ' ^sfwf? 

C^Ptsr ^SRl 9rtt^ 5T1 I SfJT 5-^?:iff^ ’SflS’^ 

Tf%C^ ST?(< I .g^ ^Tl, fsr;fft« 

^511 ?r? sri, ^?r5 t?[i sT^ft?PT<i I 

?5?iicn sT^?ptsr:rr^f^s ’srr^tf^fe i 'ijt f^r% fsr^i, 

^51 '« ^tsRr=^«f I f%p5 fj^^T^tsr e '^C55f? ?ir i gf^- 

1%f% ^T?ft?r-'n^^«i «rf^i I 

^STT sftfRl - 

“>f^§r'2r^^t5T ^t5?t?^T^ 1 >T5^t5rc*f^3S I 

5r^t»Tn^%?i--5fm*N r?ilR?j5iT r 

ffTi I 

ST II 'bRtt 5Tt(m I 

<• 

sTT^^ t£)t— 

(>) f^^sf ^'t wt^1 '-£i?fti:^ ?fstsr, JT^^-(2r«?i 

^5i:^l 'slT’t I 

(^) srwt?:^t5r ^f%¥i sfsrwt^i ^-rtl i 

(«) 5 i;T?:<P ?|r^1 I 

CSTt?:'^^ ^STT 5tf% ^r^fST ^Tf^’^T ^v2{^ '« H^ItJI | 

5tf^ ■5(t2fsi -5ft^ STsp9i^7|r^ ^t%3Fsi -^Ff^i;^ I T(f^ C'^tST srt5J^ 

^SftiiTiTff 5lt« STS[?f 

c^rsfjT '5r;TT ^j^sr ;ri, c^r^r ^iFl%“rr^ sit«t¥ f 

^srtftc^ 1^<T ^t¥i ^«rsT STtJIsri R1 I 

sfsrrf^i ^tc^t ®TsTtf^ tc3, f^fs^ ®r 

5!t» ’fTTSffSTJisf f%f% 9rf® ’ftCiTSf I (;{ffC5f 

f%f^ srf^ si?ft;9T5 sti, 15^5 

c?f?t « nt^s’ri^tsr’i JTsrrf^j^^f :5stTtsTr.Ttf:^ 

Tsrfsf^l wsn lf%^si I >i}>^i:*i 



( ) 


^Rf7Ptft?r c»r? 3R'i»1% '^rtT’rts^n 

-^rspr^ I w»\^ f>rf%?r «rt«t, 

^T fir^ 'srt^^ 1 ^srf^RTl i2f?pt?f %i:?f«f 

^f%^— ’ ^ " . 

(:>) ^fiT?T HI ^ 3i7:^<r <ii^f^t*(i5f’t 5rn:H »rrf% 

TOf, ^?:?t 5R ?ftf^ I c^'sf, 

s ^?:h? ^"Tt f?TPn?rsTt^f, e 1 

Hr«rt^«i I 

fri TTi'fi ^ ^ctT^h w:^w I f%f%— 

^’t7:’fc*f<T f%f% I ^ f%f%?:^ HI ’f?rHtHs«r-'«tr<*r? <^f9rT 

Jft? Hi I ftfn ^ Hi— H^5(irta^ 

^;7:«r?[^^f%?y % f% h'>fi hc^, ^fn -^f^th -Htir^tH « ^hW- 

H(7ff?f h?:5h I ^ir«ri fnf f% w 

Hi I IhhIh c?t^ 1 

? I 1kt5f-(7rt?t-^Tt^^ (2r1%^ HW I 

fktw-c^^ ^tH^<i '2rf%, ^’>fi:w»r fkrt?- 

s ' 

fTTf-fl «rf%, 5'^<( f^«f-(7rt^ ^?l’r HHlf«f 

.a?? ^<tc?n fkt?-(7rt^ (?rf% 1 

'3 I ^C5I^ C*f^ k? — I ^Ttf^ 

'Htft 'Htif; I ^«fH ?(TtR[ HI ^HUh 5^Hl 

■HtkH, fH*5?[ Htt I <ll^f%H '^WH Ht?1W T'nH 

CHtH f ^t5l #t?f ^kn, r.W ^51 fH« 5 ^ H’fHHl 

HtC^ ? ’HS HtHHTH ^fX^S HlH HI I 

^ ^tWl Hi Hi I 

8 1 ^ sitnl H?Ht?:?r^ lHHt? 1 

HtfH^ ft, <5^ 0?2ff“Hft^1 Hirt—.^HtHt'S 

?f%<I f5l»5^ HT^ 1 CHtH ^HH W® 

Hkft H'sHfH ? CHH fHl C^ll ? ^^H Ht^H HH«I 

"H^t^HH fktf-c^’t I <3»r; ^hi ff 

;^HfW (Ht’t p HH I 



( •*'» ') 

,<t 1 ?«R •‘2tt«i ’r^Ti 

'5fl^«5f 515? C^ JT#5't ^t?t cwctf, . ^<f5? f^ •‘il^ 

^-5f?5rr^-5Tt?i^ f^ srf^ ? f% ^ 

f^^tsTs '«rt4^ I ■ 

’«!> I 1 'S'sTTtsr^ CT c^ 

’tm 5i«fiff^i w??f ’f^r I ^’ttn 

JT'sJrf^-i^iFC^cari? wsr i <31^ ^311 

JT?5rtc<?^ ?ft'8, ^ Ttc^i ‘2f*f?5ri ^rff- 

^\^ t^i:^'« ■«r®t5T I ^«ltlf^'s^1 

'« I 

'».! ^VSTTI Fft I 

» 

^'«Tl I ^#^1 f%, ^ I CT 5fff^- 

c^r^ ^ 5rt, ctI cw^ tt^li'n? 

5it« ^ 

"srT’fsft^tc^ ^T^fnr f w 1 ^*rT w 

^cit?f «n% I 5(t^ ^2f^f% 'Sit#? wrffw, 5RtW 

^i|'??5It5r'?^tf^ t^tCW'? >f^?l'<l ^’f<J ’Tt^lil’Ff^^^ JTl ’ttftc^ 

^'5’? ^tr,q5 I ’^srrfw #'? '«st^t5{ s— 

* ^ 

^5t<T5If '5t#siTl f^igt'^lt^ 5? O’? I 

3F5|Jt?Ts I 

C.^ /5ll TC?— C? JfJrtSf, ’tfl'Tt?, 'S JTf^T’lI 1^5tt #^5T- 

«iT^«i 'spfi?? I ^«rffH 5rt5i#-5rc'^'s 5fi% 

Tt# 5H '5^ cn f I Tr^?i ^°s 'f <5TriT 
'Slf '^< fs(3jf^i:st? '^t'^J-5lt?C5l 5?1 'f '$'? 1 T® 

^^91 3F^t'TSf*l'8 ?pi:?l 5?! I ^t5lT^®l ^ 

<f'« f??t5T ^f^'®Ci:iT I ».— 

"cstTC'^t^’j ^?ti:^5 c&^c? ^Tfg[c^ m) 1 

f 5nf% fsiff^s 11 ” 



( 18 ) 


^*(1 I C’ftT, ^T^ltfl 

fjT?!^ 5T^ ?rft I 

Br'str^i f t¥l >rf5f<T^c^'s mcm c^tJf ?rt 

r *‘ 

I ^JTI ^*5 fJTftSf if^ JTl 

w.^ ^t?i I 'srt^^TJT" 

9rtc^<i I ^iit ^Tr.1i '5it'5r-i^i '« 

\r 1 ^wt '5rf^®tiT I JTt's«rT-^JT| 

’Pfi I ^5R-5r3*t ^ft'T ^t^n 

f?f% ^t» I I “3n#1 f^f^?, 

Jf^sSrPTI 
^«f I 

S' 1 Jrfi«fr-^t^ ^’tcff*r f^i:^?:^5r JTt^, 'srt^t? c'^t^r 

’^1'^ srft, m ^tt, ^®tST STTt— ^tST^sil” I %^1 

Tl ^ '^^S I 

^r,sn f^5T2 *fH(;5T^?i^ 

5T ^^5jTr«^T *ffrc? II ^Ro 

*fr4 Tt?! ST1, ■srfjfc^ w?l; ^<I1 si;l, 

fm ‘ilt ^fin ^1. ^TlC^'S JTl I ^1 Jf's^T<I 

srft, ^TTt I ^fUT^ I (:ff? STR, 

^rf^t ^r^i, "STfsiTi srf?^ ^jtff) srrt, 

JTtt, ^st^ s^’ft,3T‘v^rasTrt,'5rrf^3TrB5ffm i ^t°s«rmtcJT t?i 

nfjT ^f^ntc^sr, I m°s’n- 

5i?:5isT ^1, f^’irr® 

c^TJT 5TR, ^r5iT^« 5rci?, JT^ai i 

^T^tt -^t^tc^F ?r?:n ®mT?i 





‘^fsr 'srw^’ I 

fl?, ^ 5tf^fel gist's ^I1 f%, 

?»f5l Tl f% I 

-v • • * 

■ iT%?f5r5»f '5?f?r5( Wr^i I 

* 

. » h 

<2f»f°.5Tl ^?:?R— *ftf%^^ 

’f?;*ri st? 'w<m” I ^fsic^i:isT— 

“>i^^^tr^^i'f5i?ts 5fvf I 

H” 

I ^ 

J’ifsr c^t ^tiT ^?:?i5r, 

>r^5=itc?p^ yq^ 

‘2f^r?:^ '3 WM^ ^r.^tf i 

cff^ ^^5(1 ^n, nt“^'^rT-^t^ ^t5i fiT^r?f«i -<pf<T?ji cffi^- 
^ ’TK^JI I CM^ 

CftCf ^ ^;tf c^t^J 

'■ttr^^ri '-qt ■« '^5^ f% ^?[T^ cwc2^ ^iiff ?tc^ ?rfc'?FJi I 
‘^% '5rf^1 ctf^t ^ I 

^c^i, c?^srt^ 'srfil JT^T ^f^tl 

I mtf:’t5i— '^t?r*i I 
Jit?^-^#t ^«f^s«rc^ ^i:5R, ^iwl 

^ic^i^T, '^rT’fjf ’^’f ’?rrPF^, 

r.^ <HtC??[ ctf^ '«rff5[ 'srtfii 

c^T*f «rtf%c^ I r.fi:3^i 'srWsi ctT^t jtW 

iTft, cVt?^ ^*(1 c»fi:^? fsrgrl-'Sft^c^^^rW^j c^t^r <2rcfrw5T artt, 

fjT'^ i “^fsf 

.isrt^r' fwt^ ^1 tij^t m«R‘ht<)i ^^1 ’i^s ^^rf»r 

^‘W’f ’ JT5|< I 



( ) 

’r?Rt'5fr ‘SI 

CT I 

Wtf^ >l^C»tt^^5|5l b I 
'SRIt fk f^^fC^II ^*«(1 II 

C^^?si53tW.*JrWVf«5?l1 Jf’JEff I 
jpf5nit^i[»v f^s5T3Ft t%^s II 

I 'srtf^ ^gstar ?«f^f •^f^^rf?f ^flrfl c?? 

^215 ^fwtft, 1^ I of?i5f i 

#r^!:^ 'srtsr? 'srtft ^ 

^^c^<ttl% 1 '«rtsrt«r ^jsr^l ^rt^ i 

^srffir 's JTc^tf? i f:srt?^»f^i 

^ ^W<I fsTV*! 

JT^ei (2f^f^?f '^ifsapsi '«rt5it?[ 51^ 

^#r«( ^ c^ 'srf?:^ ? v^rr^ «<>i»' ^sfrf?) 

(STf fe *j«r^ -(21^1%^ '«*|1¥%^1, ^ w.m 

f^^ih I #Ntirl JTf?<$ f5lf^^^ sn ^sT, ^<f5T 1%f5r ^?i5rtirl 
'sr^ 1 fsrf^^ 3^c?[jr, ^«fJT ’tifsrtirl i 

cwt^ ^sfl, 'srf^rRi, f%l, %^, JR^ 

'sftsrt^ 3TCi?, ^5tin cfc^^ ^ c^«( ’^tft m?<rm^- 

>rf«(5n 3^«i I 

^o 1 >rr?«rT5si5n 

i^'i.m’^^) -2f*rf^^ 3?^?(tr:?i ^ ^tc^, t?l fir-sir 

^'8^ jrt*r <tcirf^-i5t5T i '^ari JrRr m' <ii^ifsff f%?r srtsr 

5n?r 1 JT^s«r-firff%ir ^ i 



( ‘1‘J ) 

■Jl 1 f^iTl irts<in 5Ti I 

CT J!Sf^ Tf<rT ^2r?fJr 'f fJTftsf fw^f- 

^5rNfn^’?-c?f5f, fsi^^ ®t5T- 

•>^ I OTil^^Wl ^rt^JTi, C?R51 

c^5tR^ ^1 u ?^fw5r in -^^rl ^ m, 

I >21^51 ^f5(^.1 * I ■« 

T^’i I 'f;:'j<[‘ src^fi s ’^us 

’3i<r«t ^tRr^ c^tsitc^ ^4«l i wiHif fiff% 

5«R fVl tfs^tfw 

^'#. ^T’^t'fJT I cf «n C?f?i---5rf^^?^C?fT5f 

>Tt^^ 5(1 5i5r ^Tift!:^ ^t:^, c^ff i??[»5n i 

'«mrfc'« f^*5^ ^n cff’f 

JTi— 

•» 

^8 1 f%i 5I5T «rtfV?:?i c^rT^t sri i f^f^r >ff^ 

^itn 5(1 c?f^ 5rc^5(— 

* * 

. . “5»f JJl»gF^5f?PC?ll C^rt^ ^*65( l” 

cTr^^?(5(i— 

^‘^yi«?f^Tiii5n c^itcm 5's?fr*t CT 5(r^2 1” 

« 

1 {:«tC^B|t?1 5Tt5| ^t5(5ri 1 ^t5|5(ft m 5I1 I 

» 

f?i^i(C«Tf:^ii ^t5(5Tl «ttf%c^ '5(t^’?tw nti:?! 5^1 i ?irt5i5rtt 

®t5r^f?f ^T^*i ^f^l ^Tc^r I <iitw ?f%^C55r— 

“®r? »f3pt ^isjt^tc^l ^t5l?Rn<.^t5TW^r 

J 

I TFt^pTl W!( f^?[ir.’( ? SR ^8 ^r^— 



( ) 


f^5liT ^1 5^?:? 5n i ^f% (ii'^Ff^?:^ 

f^Fti 'srfirsT'^ '5R7f^?;'?F ’tfcsrf^^rl ^ 

fwr.^ sfin i ^^<it5tT a t%i 

^n I iT^jpn’t -^sRi- 1 

I “^if^'jf 6^ a %T?:5i^; 'f;?! af% 3rr^tf%f% ^ 

's 's^-ffT^*l ®ftJTl I 

I f^JTt ^ i c?t^'5 

i ■•^rt'i-Tf^^isrsT ->5t5rf5T >rt5f;rl i w (Sf^tc? 

I ^T?»f-5f^w ¥»ri I f%^ 

<r® ^?;-!>r^ c«)i, C3!f^ i 

^wrfw Tt%r® 'iFJT-^i^jrfcg ^ff? ’ttc^ i 

“^TrtPf >T^fjTW2 l” 

^v I cFM ;ti Fftf c^5 <p?r!T— ^rt^PT?’? vti 

f^f5r^1 FfF f;^i- ^'y-^lt’t ^r.?, ry\ f^Tst^ ^5T- 

TTcfl 5?«W??^5f7:?rf‘5t-s?” ! r;5it^-< w i fFfjr'wN 

■.5f?w '9^-^nc*fc*t '?rf«i-3T°s?5r ??'r.^ i •-?ft'i- 

FtFSf gt?ri « if%— ^7pr?i --iit f%5r m ?? i ?i«r^T (?rr't- 

Ji'.Jisr ^-srfJT ^^r.-®;:^. i2tt«i-7i?5fC5f '^^r.w.w,, 

I C?f^F I 

I 

■>s> 1 (FTt^ f^r^JT mw\ ^t^cjr 

jm^T >r%l ^^<r-f^^ft 'srr^^'s’? ^C^'^r^it^r ^%^jn 

T5r?(«^ ntctT^r— s Ft?l 

^5it<i ^«r5r«rtff ari^— Jrft— 

'*5 C 

(ill Ffw #r^<( 'SfW 



( ) 


srrt I iTi ^h- 

^o I ^1ir^^^-c^t#l' c«f^ I 

wtft ^C<f5T, CTtf^ C^f^ ^^Tl I 

^n ^'9fi 51JT f^w.^ • ^t« I 

^1 i c?f^ i 

JTI C^JT, ’ftSftJTI f^Tr?:^iT I 

' »> 

«r^T^tJi mt ^u\ ^^■'sr.^n 5i^s II 

^•5 I 's =«f^ 1%^t5f^'ac^tm c«tf 

5lt3f I I ■ 

r.^ ^51^ r.^rff^T T'J ^<f1 ^t’l, <sf>T^ ^'Q” lilt 

f;5lT5rti5 ^!f I iiit|^ i 

j 

il«5f^Tt, ^'5— RC«f C«T\f%^ ■« 'f't, 

I ^ff’ttf^f” lilt C?rt^ i2fifT«l I ^<(t>^- 

^'tt.^^t^ ^«rT I 

I ■»^5('5^'(Tt ^T^<(-W5fJlRt°s W^tlWlft^Tt? «t^t; 

i|l%'s 5 ^(:ft1% cffCTfc^r'^^r «rt^fi *rr5fftf^^? 

^N?rjf c^T^rf^^s I- RTrtT^Tt^^?:^ # ^1:^M’^«^?'5^■w1l tf% ^ 

ts; i?F'5JT?f®^? I )'■ 

^srf% 

^T^®I I c.^ JT5(^ ^1?:^^ 

^«iTt®i ntft® ^tttt I R«fTta ^f%?:^?:^jr— - 

^r.^1 WH? !| 

Jfsi^ iSi^i C«l\f%f-^'5''« “^fsT ^'8" “Jllci 

Tta ^ftr« ^f^c* nt<ii ^Ttc^, ^«fJTt 

Rf^l^tlT I 



( ) 

I tr^<rt ^fWs’? rttf^- 

c^fir «5%-c^5t f^?i^<T ’srWfJT ^?il ’5r^5R;^-(?rf7:’f 

/ r 

^«. wtf^r ?ie. I 

?«. II 

1*1^ jf^ ■^'5 ^*f'=t*'5it5pr‘s’?-(:^t^ '*■^1^^ i in^?i 'srsitc^r 

Tftt S(1— f^^l ff|t® Tt? in i 

^ ^?s ^t< wn r 

f^f% I 

I (Mtm ct I ^r^- 

JfCSff C^ c^w. ?i 

'sra ^-Wr^JTf? ^^<r ^’tr^FTl I ^«fl 

»l^4 I f^’^- 

m’tsf ^ wf%c^ 1 5rN[t?(‘i-at«( 

c»f? I 'ft 

1 JTt’ii;:<i t'?r^ '«rfi 

^5R<!,-'>Tt^T l3t?T'5lt^ ^i:?R I 

^ ^fwt3l #N "« 'sni^-STf^ «Tt« Jrsf?f, 

(TT 'f 5lf5 JI'n^^TT ^e. ’^HtS I 

cmC’TJI 5ltt I 

m, f5(*6^ C^«( f^PT»Jlt^Jlt?f?j '^f%3j^ 

T<»1 I t^rr^ c^9t, '<j ®t5T I “■sit’ff^ 5f^i c<2rt^t2 

<J?i1 c^rf^tf^ I cJit’t, ^ ®rf;T 

fSnm T-t 1%^ sfl I 



( ) 


, ? 8 1 jrt«(5r-3Fsi 

5ic?[T5> 5(f^ f^c^iin’a I 

Tsr^itc^ ?f»r ^ ft - 

. • 

«iit5Tt«it^»i'S ?f? ^>isi< n?n:sri 

.^rsitc® ^t?n 'sftsinf^ i ^ <tt^, 

C^ITr.?!^ C*f^ I 'S JI^3i ^cm^?r 

‘’f^fft^’?! I «f^c?r;:?r^ c“f^¥?! « tf^simt^ -sjc^fstsT i 

ii> W2it •5(t?i^r^«^f^%.i 

?« I wl^ 9 I ^t^l f=^'s»ff%i2r^ 

®t^-jrf1f^i cff^fT^^it^^f I arc?(tfft-^<(TTf:?f t?i i 

>Tt'^t<i.^t^ c?rtc¥ i 

y\f[7S '^rfsi^t JT’sC^cn 

ft 

^r?i^l c*l^ — 

?^s I ’. iT?.yf9f « >f<,»rTg ^1 ^c't f ? fHfJt I 

^tft JT1 I f^iTl 

-^fx^ q[i I f^i “^fsi ^tsrf?i c^" nr?:^ 

an'i ’^«rr^i^ jrt 's *fli:«f 

•ri I (iit ^^5 'S tRic^ 

I c^N 'S <tc'«r ^1^1 

>itr^^ I ’fcit ’5r^il%mf^«f%5(;5rn:5t i 

;<lt 1 ®tCiTt I * 

•55t5'« >15,f:w 3FS{ ^C?l«f — fjT^fsi-T't ^f^t iST'^fsi 

^'$Sf1 fj|f% 5it 9 ^pc<5 Wt?l 'il^tC^ ^iT^lTffjfff I 

3FC5t IFCSt I Ufc^^ I 

■5t|;®tfT 's ^911 I fV^* ^’fi c^r^r ff% 

» 



( ) 


I gftfiT ^trf , 

isfTtcii c2fTf"r‘^f5^?r C5^i ^^^zm ow •sf^tn ^<n jti i 

o( w* <tf«f" i ^ '4^ f^“rt^ 

<41^ w, ^u«nf JTi 1 «(if c?? «(^i 

^ #rai c?t«( XU I ^ «f^i ^rr^f^n i 

c?r’f, s ’rf«(nt^ ^1 ,’rtffc^« 

I ^!Sf^ C"t^ 

^“51^, f^5T 51^=31’^^'^ I 

f5C^5 W’t ^Cil, 

fiTNri ’t^srT'^rt^ 1w 

3?in c^ (TFtsT "SRTf^ :?|1 «rtf%c^ ’trc?[,-t?ri • 

fUri f%i Tt5f-caFt«(tff , '5rf3FS[c«t, 

Jfcsrf^ ’ftCil JTl I CJTt 

«RT 5r^«l I «’f^tC51’?[ 5f^et ‘^f^l 

>rr«Ri 4^ I 2ft'i”n*?r^- 

c<rr«f cfTr^f^ c-f? T«fl I c?tt?f f5(^^ I ^rl i 

4^? c^rNftf^d ^«l’^iT*t^t«( ’Jjt? i^i 

^1 I >in^r®tJT 5^? I 

^ ^f?i— cffto ^f%c^ ^iT?, 

c^ Ut^T "STtCf , I ^<1*1 w 

4t ^ 1 ■ 

'5it«ra (Tft’t 's ^«pn I ^ f5?:^<i 

ntc^l vn ^5fmCST? JTtsf ^6ff<I«| , 

T?pp, '2rt<JTi m^wi fsfjr^ 

f ’ll Tf^fi 'sfttfJi-^rt I 



I 


’TTsJ, '« 1 • 

«*ntat ^t?T «rn;^ I 1% 

^ ? 5f%« %a 1 >ir?, ^^51 

>T^»ft?5rft, t^?( 'si«(Ttcf Ttc^T?j jr^%' i 

■^tai s ’tf3f jf^c^ (iiw’f tNi ^ f:^«ft? f 

•'2r<*r?:5ff ^t!:5Tf55n ^?i i 

* 

^<PWC3r^.5f^JT?3-c'5?'aF I cFrf^fl ^tt^r <4^ ?i^»rt^ cijt 

f #C^3J ! tiitTrcJT ^ ^tc^cw I 

^srtfw'^ f ?R:'^i:3f?f cwf^^j f^srm- 

fef I ^itftsr f ^ ^ftJT ^'Qwf’ttf?^ wtf%?t jft'S, 

f%| C^Jf ’ftC'^F JTI I JTsril-C'^ CT «I^1- 

c^t^J ^'9, (?w I 

^a^f^“s»ff% ?ini 

I c^ fsfsT cartj^^ ^*f«i 

C>ft ^ETt? I 

^ c>Rl ■^c^?:ai 

I »T^c«r <4f ^«i-5T% ! 

:5|n|‘?ri5l-f^^<-C^^Sl^<Jl 

C^T^«1j C’P’n^S B 

JT5j?i5Tft ^’^91 I m- 

WC9! c^t’ft® <2r6'« cTr<!rr« ^#?r, .c^T*fT« 



( ^8 ) 


^ c;3t«l r^, 

^^«R‘ .^rs'^j'srN'^, "ff^T fn ^*r c^^it^f^, '« 

^t. Z^^\ 3T;ft-^tC^ CT ^«l 5Tft 

fsrRrrcf , w«(TtTf^* ^t?i cff^rttutc^jr, r.if? 

^*f«(1?l?fil’1 ^1^ '^St’ISf 3^551 

tBp I 3lt 'It^'t 

■?Pl%Ktc?sT I ^f^c^f^^si— l^^pr.ipctgt' ?i^ Ji!i<i r,‘sfai 

«rf^ c^NT^t ? 

^T^l ■{ ‘2f?51 ’ifC^ *fT=S, 

^ ? viT^T?«i f^Ht*f-^T5i5rf^ ^f<i!: *c^« • - 

"SlftST 'STBf ^^?:'nT^.*I 

^1%C^Cf5T 1 ^Ff^l-cart^ ^tc^, 

^t^t’Ptr.ai fw-Hf 21 ® 

I Jibig i^<r, 

u 

®35f »5f 

sn I 5t ^t^iai c^i’^ 

srrt 1 '^’W'8 irfif I 

■?ff® tt<I ^ 3?f^C®CW I >TSI^tfy Jfsis ‘f^ti 

^c?i I »R<r‘2ft^ apNift^^ I ?Ff^<it?(^® 

4»nnFti:^? ^Jf5i-(;^'r^^^<!, ^f«ffl ^j® ‘2f^^?it5r ?t?:^ I c^?p- 

i !:^ r . 3 r 

^♦tm t^. 5fc«(i ^?ii I 

^^rnrai ’it^afti Tf<i^ I '5rTC5it55Ti 

®tnt ■’Rl I ^t^«l ^Ft^?»f SRJT ^f^?:® ^r^TT^i - 

'9 <jFi^t^ 5iiifat 5iT:«fT '^(Iw ’tfRii;?!, m- 

^ wf^ ’ft9^ ^>s— ?raf i 
^?il isr^rcsr^ c»rf^ *ra^r;?.5t?t<rrw ?f*twl . 

'^aFwat-9C«r sta?? i ^’ra’T?«f7l 3)^-tTf“f-^^f^% i 



( ) 


^tf’i'^Pl 3^?n:5 i 

« 

*f«PTf2f ^JTT ^f?gf ?(«f, .5fC|I^ ?I^1 

wg ^.‘^, isrc®!^ ^■st ?('^1 sf® ’ft«fff®'^ 

^51 I CT 5I'«^t^- ’itHJT ^ 

’^iTf') n^-at3fJT ^’fr?. fw CljrH I cn 

^^pc^af ^c?i, C7\ sn jt®i, 

’Tft^t^f® CWf^^CW^T, ^^t3l wtCJTJT— 

’ft^r ^f®?n I -STfST?!! %®'i 

■iit ^?:?[«r ^fi?f1% I ^t^'S <ii^ ^»n — ^^stt 

If srtt, f®sf f®^ OTtirt^^ ^<>tsr f®^ f®j( 

JT5i<rr?n:iT ■5i:t1%r.®f®7:^jr, 'srfc® i ^rt^i 

5!t5i 5C^?w ffw-'nf*5»i 

f^®Trn ciiJrrfjTc^n nn- 

Tsi?:'^ft^ ^til I ^TR %®t^ nt '^f’fsi 

^f%® ^<1, >*fft^'C?^sitf^® I JT’f?:«f i 

fit ft»ft«i ^^ffif® f;<i5^JT^i ^ft«f ^^f^®, c^T’rf'S 

>srtJT.JTT5^ I ft'^?(-^C5f^ 2ft^( ^«rti5T ?t?:®cw, 

nm ’^5C‘^^5rr?l c® c?f«nrffe«i?r, 

^®^t,|c^ ®?®ttf 1ti:®f^?:®iJT, ®f?i?:®!%(:5i®--®t^j (If ctf®, 

Util'S ®twi SCTm^T ®Tsfr.®?;»f * 

^5iJi ®5r®?:®i:w^ i '^>'5 ^ 7 ;® JitJrr®i-f®^f^ f^^- 

®TSf ®7f^® | -sftSf r.«ff®®1 fJI5»- 

®tTtffl f c®5rt®r®7:7F Jfl ®t^rt®l f®;:^ of>f®®i ^tt!:®c^sf i 
^ r.tf®, i^t5f^tf®-%»t^ itr® 

®t7:5pT i5it5ttjc^ Tsr^fir cw«rf- 

I ®f^c®i:f iT, ■^:®1 1 c(tt5, ^rt f*t®T fT^rf® 3F®5f- • 

*l^.t®®fEr® Jf^®!® 1 'Q®*® captcffc®®' 

®f®tt ^ctiT®w® I ' { f*t®J ^t®fa ®wt®T® c®5\*fr.®i 

Ttf^Tsi I c^m’ff®® ^tNtcw ) 

'5rt®'« cH^, ‘flt *®r'ic'^®^'*t?i ®:cf ^^it sicr®® 



135^, Tf%<rrw, 

f^5Ht^ ^«n^5fT, ^?lW, 

^r^*fl{T, cyl’fft?! «r^<i«r i ^ 

*rt^*i2rft*i<^?t^«r 4?Fr#r ?r»fJ!?2f 3?^ ?Tsr< 

<* 

»r^ »{■« 51'^ 's <f%f7;f i 

Cf«rt?C^ Cf«!tttC« ^rtTt«JCJT?( I 

^srr^ ^fcf I ?rtw1 'f ^^1% 'Sfte^tfjr 

^«rJT <5t5rf5T 'SjsffiT c^isrisTti^ %’f^ 

iTtf.5itra«r ^*f, 

-sfir^Tsii f^^<, ?rt^i 

^?:sT^ ft^ ; 

# 

W4tft s 33f-f^*tt?w I ^rW?:Jf?f 
55 I ^ M 3T^ ^5?rl 

^/;?F I ^’sr *f3p? ^rf?^ 33? 

'sraff'ff c^tsr >0lwii'^ 

^\ ^Tt’^ I 

JTt^i'i ^9n ^fi^csiJT, 1%^ r.^T^f ■<p®rr?t 

ST1 1 ^c3iT«((:?r^ siCiT<) 

31 %;:^^, ^’sr ; ^'1’? fn^t^t^— f:®t‘i-«.?:’i^i ^t^?- 

•n® »t^, c^fr, 5ItW^, ’f^, '2t^f^ <i«t^?T 

^3fl »rc^ ^t^H '« I ^ 

cw«f — c'f’t 

f\fks *W ^’fffff^ 5T?I^?f'l tf’ff 

»r%r i 's ^t^t»f 

c^ f^^*r I 

5rit5, W9i?itf%?t sTit? fc® 



( ) 


I ^c*! ff^i ^i, 

^<1? Kfk^ I J!sr^-C^*tlt ^’! * 

> » 

^5f.??ic'i?f» (rnf^i ‘sinsrt^, c^*f c^ft c3Fr«fff«?:^ 

rm^r.w. I f^C'sp’t 

'si^ ^mi*mf^2i I 

* » 

c^ in ^tfi( 

ffiR ^^?r- 

csfte ofto' I 

(TfR?:«cfV— 5rtf5i ;m^i, 

• ' » 

■^, C’^Sf, >f<n, nsic^^ I ^ff-g 

^^5i_03(:t«i <ic?[ r.m, fAim i ^tsiTcff<i ^i^c^iT- 

WiT I V ^rmcff?! iTtt, 

r;^«rT9 in, ^^C5[?[ if® *rf5f-ii^Tr'fi, 51 ® '^^- 

si^itw'l, ^%iT?f i|^. c«it^ ^ii?ii ctiRr:® "tft sn 1 *«fifn 

wf^, (ilt srrfi^^^f^Sf ^t,ntC3(^'?C'^C3| ^C^T<I 

fii|i^^ T5rtiit?:*fi ^1^® c'r’Tftc^c^, ?r<R 

cvff^ ^sitw?! 

^?l — "si^pT^ ^t?;®c^, ^^iT ^^i|'c^ if® ^i?^i 

^^?:5r^ >Tf^® cff^rttc® '5rf5r<n ^sr^® 1 ^T<5r ?t^i 

5tt. iT iT— ’ 

•' *V ^ 

^(Stntlltf^ »tf^^^f5 II 
C?’1'«f6 »tlte( CS| C^t5l^“6.9f,t^C^ I 

•sts’ir.® !i 



( ^ ) 


! c? If 5pf^r^ ^tjic^ 

c^ff^fi '«rr?itTT 

I tc^cf H f til. I 

r < 

■sitf^'sit?! ^f^?r«ff Id, f^lf*f^ r^^usi'^, 

f 

wRc^ff— ^t€t- 

<P\ , N ^ 

f’^f^ '^ffftJT I' »5firi »f^^ 

“;g^Pi ^«fT«- 

^srrjr f 'ii^t T«n I 3[tftff f% fB^^- 

'IT?:? Jd i ^ c*tt^ %f% 

’ttn^ >f^T, ■^f^^-fjrff% ^3? if^siTi ^ i?r.far i ^tift 

o 

5Tt« I %f%t 

(srcit^JT I ^°s«fi-*fTc? iit f^fsl f;?r?t*fTr,5r 

i>t WfsT; 

g‘s^-1%^JTl I ^ ®i 

f^, ‘iiT- ^T#t liitfff® f^?ii(:n 

^1 I '2f’m ^5iTt?;^( f^^tw c^t^, 

•1 

f;»t?.'^5(jt!:?( c?iN I 

c5i«(tR 5it%(:^, 

^ k 

srr^” i -flt 

^ wr?ir.® 11 ^iftf5«., mit f ii ^ f ?io° i 

^tlfl *fft^ 5[l Jd I -StTIITI irrt, 

If I sTtt I cTfifi «ranf1^i fB'c^ 

fin ci?ifi ^^1 (2fi5f 15 

tfiitii w c^m ff, f[wc?i '■Jif’t 



( ) 

H I '55r?it5(f^5rfv«ttPi 'J9t 

C?l C'^l ^f^sr ^»^«|.t^^f^r;3T^ C^ i 

c>^riT«itf:5fw ^fTi 5 c^ >iiis ii * 

» 

• c^ ! c^sW^ ^1% 's> c»hr<fT c^t^fTiT *r% 

I 

I 

>rt^«n ■^fwtff c^jt, 

^ ’J5TI Cff^rrtc^ffCSIJT, C5t«l, 

^*r, "fsiitf^ 5rtcsrf?:a«r ^fiit^%«fsr— 

^f^R, 

«?rsr i ^«R 

5R^f« 'Slt^t^ ^3R«1 ■^f^^Tf^’l, 

~r,^ ^<rjr «rw^ >!?!■? sj ? 5i<f^ ^jsf^srr 

>ff^^ "srtfTf -srfmi/l^rf^Tt^f 

^aitfifirtf^sT f a >isn:’? ^’sr* 

CTf^tff ^l%TtffC5i5T, ^?:<Tt*fJrffif^ '2tf‘|JT??'n:5 

JiRrf?jr-'«rc3 f;^\^^-»r3?f??tc^ *rr3j ^Trfk^R, 

• * 
trt‘fiT?Tf?f JTtt, rI' ^5|^5T =5lt^ 

"‘5f 5 5 C5f 

R !-R sn, =5rRt<i *is^ 

. 5T 5 ?T8fT? ^^fil 5 1 

^ r^'s c^ ntCBfH c’ftf^’w c^ttn 3f1f^?;«5i ill II ” 

^ 1 'PiTf^ Atari'S 5Tf^, 5t1^ ?n, «n?T?r ^sfRT^ 

sTfi^ I pfirr*t?R I *r?tt?p^« »rf^c«f?i sp® ^c<fiT— 

HW?fR '8rt»rff^ ^wcfr<f if® str i ®*!fTr*f 

■»fS^.Jni ift'rtSfR^ C^fif 1^C»t^ HT^»tI sfTt ! iftfT^^Fa, 

i5T55T?fi ■*Ft*J?R I #t^-iR-5ffR[ ?f?n» csrr?:^ n®^?[ “'«rf^ 

•ff", “’iTf^ jn" ^r*ic^f5f m, 



( ». ) 

5 ( 1 ” ^ Tftfj, ^ 

(?tci5 (3FC*f^ ' ^Cf Tl '5ffC«f^ 

fs(^^ ftc^c^sr 5(1, 5 ?^ 

■iit ^i -f^^c’i *r'(i^i5i ^f^!:^i(, 

^f5c^5(, 'iit 3f5(j I ^’sr '« (;^*f<( <p«fi 

■sirfwfCfar I c?i C3Ft^CWC»t %’IC^»15( fl5{ 

f^^i >n:?t«(5( 5(^?i5((ic5T ^t®ici3F5 ^sr 

TNC*tt*l5( ?rff9l f^C^, ’1,'nsrfCSTT 

•JFcsi, f^5(T“r fwc’f ? ^^5( 'iit w f;»rfc?F ^m i 

a ^s| 5TC^ 5(^'2r«(t5( ^5(1 ^■^'«rt?fc^'8 

^Jsf^’Fi -c^'srrst^r c^^5n «rtc^/4t 

^;(f f^(5FC§ 'IJ^-wf^'11 ^f|^fl^c«1i(, CJTt 

4rtC«l '5(^^5r f <'t1-'^l^»f 5t?1 .-^ <2(r^- 

f 5 (?|^ 1 f ntc^ ^t^l ^*5 ^f<l ^1 ? 

^^^ f¥^!:5( ^ 5^1, 5f?*t 

5r5(j%5i il^«t ^^1 5n:^ -t^i 

f^l I ^_^.5(^ f<|^tw 

^r^^t?f ^5rj ?i^r^i?t»f v2f^f% 

^'5,’Ts 5rf?, s f^^Tc«fi( ijcsi ’tt’^ 5TTt, ^rc5 '^?p ^1 ^f^rni f^id"- 

^ I ■'»Jt5f ^rn^i 'fl5(- 

W'9t^’(t5(, 5(^imr5C^ ^t^t<( 

dTt<9 5(1, ftfsr cnldr ^r<i?iTrfr.d5(, 

<i>t l:? 'sraf'SjTc^t ^tii ^Rc$i5r di 

r. 5 rt®-^pr.^ 

JfJT^ 'Sn^C^ W'11'? ^ 

1%f^ f%’»(^f^<5t^®i ftiti;f5(, j(#(;9itT-5(c^t?F, ^ 

^?(%!( ^<1(1, ftcsf^ 1^, '®Tfnc^?( ^t2(i, 5f5^(f5r, 

wc5(i K«r Jrrif^ I 

^’1lf5(T 'SR^irit? 

^fc<s ^ItCl ? ^fl5(ttw f 



( ) 


'^* 3 TTT srf^ ^arri:3iT5^ c«rt? 

’tf%i:^ I JT*s^?I 'Sf'SrfJT id -JFf^Tiq, CTt’t-«ftlI'31 id 

f^T ^5^1%, ^^;$t<r, 'sr^Wlf TtdiT wl i 

^5[?1 55t3rd:'®l^”dl ^tdi ?tTOr 

id ?• ^?r ■srtJfiii i, 

5fa3f f%5rfe (>) ^) ^^iT ('») I 

^diTtc'^ d?r5it^i, 'srt^ t^nf^ i^tw 

tfi ^rfif^i I c^i irtw ■ilif^r.^F 

^f5S ^iT? r;?FTir iltC^ ®tC^ id I 

^ftc^ (^I'>«,?«,?8 ,;:is,'5o sr^ff^ (^>J^>) «5f^tiTJ ) 

Cdl/w (5|Si_ (^•>|S),'>b-i<»8) c^»f^ ( >>|'!)*e,^b'|‘>'i> ) 

« 

Ifi.'ilr'; I-JI-JS! r.TfWa (5'5p,ib'n(t,‘iv) ( ^^la<>,^»rn8 , 

;'5i^,ir ■? ffir >T«ri, Jf«ri (ii^) 

•if 

(^103) ?I^H, c^ft^f, ^dfriT (^lae) irt«l^, 

{'3*i\-i^) d<iii!ffif, ’t^if dfta, "ftf^ ’?(2r?pt»f, 'sitfww^, 

^Ttd?F, ^<f?tii; ' ■joi^g ) ^i:3»t, cw^csf^, 

(■i<>i:5«) t^tfw I ^^afr.ir<f >iw ird:’^t ^ai csiTc^p 

y ) 

^<ft*r cs^l I a’f^tiT c^ stciRi ^diw*( 

• •• ^ 

iT, at^l C^PtiT ‘Sd^’l 

»rf^ i^T^, CT f«fiT Of^C^if, CiPtiT 

^w«rft?:a dtofid, ^dsr 

#f5d^ idw^tf^caii^, »d5 

dasit'^n, '«rhri 't^ 'jfr«(5p,c!^*rr*i 

'sdcF ? wt^i '2fiit*i ¥ai ?rttc5( I *rW5i' iif^r^p 

• ¥5taR dtftid id, '^r.^ftesd 

at^Tctf^ dfa fV I tipt^^-s ?ff cdtr^^ f^>T id 

• mpi atPt? ’P¥’¥,. al f¥ 

'tr^a ^1 fip 'sjfiTi ^ftca ? iu*rc?ra 



( ) 


■^'»n "wfinFi '8W ^'8 '5r«(j*itc^ hi ?tf, 

i c»iti:^ Ft? 

Hi, ftHt? 1 ^?t?1 Ht?t?*l 

<«t ^«fVl' C?, "SITST? '^t?f®tH ^%?1 

«(?^4 ^CKH, Ht?'^«l *1?5?T we?! I 'S 

<pt Ht*ff?') 'H?C»{ '«lC*itf^^ I ‘ilt 

HC^ 1 *1^?? ■Ht^H*lTC’1''S 

r.vf«n ?t?, 

ft?T? f?fH atc’ft?, f^fn HI cff^Tftr:^ ’ft7:?H v 

H5^( fHfCH ^t?f, «^H ^?5TH fH?|?:5( m H?:5H I fH?^ 

<f|35f;T Hf?fc^ ’ttr:? HI, f?fH TtttH, f^fn fn??:?? 

^?H I f^fn fw HTT® ^^<5, Ft^ittc^niH h^, 

.mrf^ ^stHtH'8fV ^’tH fH?H ^ftfH-^felR Hfir® 

■»fTt?H H1 ? ^ *t% Hi C^SH f Hf?! 

-S (TPtH M Htt I 3 t3ff? ’Tt'S?1 

Vt? I HH5fic?5 ^?r?f fVi 35tHt?:H?f tPit? (2t5mwi:?5 m 
TJT? Ht^ I »r%? HI ^8?1, fH?C^? 

fH’t^ I 35t5rfCH? t?1 HC? I ^^mCH? ’^t^H I 

/ 

f^ JI^HrlT> JlHTiff’t 'HtF?«t fV Hi, 3t^ CW ? f%f5i 

# 

HfJtH H^HI, ^^TH H?t?, H?fH?5, HtHH, ?tH, ?tH, 

Hf%?in:’r ^hh^'T « ftc?H -5#i ^^mtHt^r 

HtHiHH 25 ?? HW f?ttH Hf?i:3 3t?tt C? 3t^^ CJf 

<f|^^ Hi ?» 1 « fH?r, ^ H^Rt? 'srf^tH ■Ht?t?'« Ht^ I 

HHl ?HH cnt^CHtCH Ht?1 fHH3 

fH!^ »r3«?:«i ca???r? 3tf??:HH, 
3HH HtHt?? H?r5 '2f»f;Hrt ?>^f??1 HtCH, CHt? f?C3 

♦ftC? Hi I f¥s 35f?tH ’ST^^HC^ fHHTl ?rfHC^, '5r#^H>:«5 ^5i^H-25W? 
^ HTTH *fH3Tt^ ?f%?lH I ^ cmH CHtC?f 35f?tCH? fHHftt 

*v. 

?rf^ 1 CHtTH? ^SSTH I H?Ht?rt? ff^?! ftHt? 

9 , 

?FC?R, ftHt? TOH— ?;?? 
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^ *1f1%?:ei'S t5l 

^9f^TC*T?f ft5tC?l JTI « ’tfCf I ’f“f 

5i3fai 9t^srl^ ’ItM, f^'-STf^^ f^t^ ^^5T; 

^TCHsp, ' f^ I ®5r- 

)TT«<t^C«l?f src^ ^T<fT, TWJ 

fV C^tST ^f^C'5- 

f%C5R— fF«r4 fjr^c?i?( ^1^, cwf^ci.c^sr, ^’ir^- 

fiT^jj JPT^T ^TifH ^■■ai '^^<iT I M^ts^wA^, i^^c'^r.an' 
^z% ^tf:^?i 5r5f«i? i>:^z^ \ ?isr<n f®iFf 

^TWST, ‘ilWSI ^TfT^ r.^FfJr. ^?:nj «rTl^?:^ ’IK?) JTl I fsfj? 'f?)'R?l, 

.2r?f^ ff^l f^, WTJIiTF, C^TJP ^TrtT fJT'Jf^^l ’ttf^FC^ 

’ftC^ F1 1 ?P®TF, ^fjTg ^5?:^^Ali:iT '^sfSf?!- 

^?(, ^IfSSr^ 5T5f?i f^5R ^^TMNf^S Cff«r51 I 

^ » 

r/l C^ “STmi C*fr.5 « ^’fJT 

«pr<??ftr.w— cff^rf^siR, ^^iif^-^f%5iTF, ^5t5,-^r®^-ri>r, ?f^?i ’^w, 

rM «« C*fT?F-r.siT!:?^l VfTn I NW'5J^ 

(;<ff^?(i «^5R c^,^':^f‘*fcff*f fffc^c^iT, ^ \mn~ 

5fr:«^ >2fr4 ■5ft'5[TiPr5f-f^5T^ ^orsf tncir»f i csrt^^f^ fpti^c^Fs ^fw 

■«iW^ ■?pf<fc® ^ifqc^c^iT I JTW^') 5i*fc-^j?( f^5rc<( ■'W«f- 

I 

^r5(«^ $’ti:'T»f “«<tfl' iffsTc^ %«” sii:^ 

nt;;’^, %tc?i tfjp vii >i)?FJit3j^’tf.ffC“f^ %?( I ^f?{ 

5^«1 ^1 ?'S ; C^5(t<f ?tc® ’TfC^ I 

>^®I ^TFtf’51 fff^rCfF I I 

»N 

’tw C)l C^sft^ ^^5Sr5TWf%C^?C^T5It^'5pn?:^^tl{fl%?tC'^ - 

^r^r m c^wc^ i 3|t 

?t Ctf? ^fflFt<!. tr^?I1 

WtCFF, C^tF 'STf ^ T5llt«i ^tCfCF^ SCF' t^TC^ 

tF|^1 Ftt, F^’s I C|P»f CFTtF CTF 

f?[fF ^tT:F«, r^fF Ft^^ Ftn FCFF F1 I 



( ) 


^ cfr«rttTO^ I ^irr?f «riiT»f 

®tJT, 9 ^91 ^f^?rl ffci5C5;jT— jfr«(T 9 Jrt^jsrt^ 

^tc^nc^ fsrsT ’ifisrm <itw jRt^sr 

<iTcwT<i ^5r%^. ■>f«r'^f% ipsr-'srs^Jifc? Sfj^rr^iT 1 

tr^a' rXt : '^'31^ ;i|t ^r<t«f 

sj^C'i s>*^ <i)® '^ijf f n f5^(:jr ^■\'B 5?i I wn 

w%' ^>Tr.»^ t — 

ftf^lT^^'fff^f^ ':s^‘,^®^?:9I^<l~'^f^!(T5T %<dT 9?1 I 
^lt«f*l cssf-'srf^^ Jfhtl r,*fT«i *1T<J'=1 

r,5p^^ 5lf^ Mt^e| (Tt^f .’Jtrtsi'vai;?! I 

^3fC5rf<PT?fr;j(i ^ ^9iJTi 5^ irt, ^»i ? 9=1 

nfc’t ijCT 'titfjT^ ; il'n. s ^riftr,^ 

iSfelt^ '^. ff5I9 I 

';“rw ?t9i I nf?jarf«i ^ 

^^Wcsnf I 5f'tT'7f^jr9 «5fgr?:5r^ .^t^f 1 . 

^jr?rl '2r?tt c»ff«f, c“f?f& %^t^<ii sf5ii:®<i 

I 9 ffS 5itfC? sil^«l ^f^^lT<t 

I .,0 ' 

^'5[ iT?;f I JTJTTvs^ I *('5 3i9ra 

•5rtsi?rl a JT?C'¥?:’f nr?i(:^f»i® 1 tf?T<il 

^9pT, si?t«t?f^ 5r'*(i .2f%^, 

r;ff«tt?5^rw I 

Jftsf '('I I I 

"STt^i-sQ ^^?rf?[ stc’j, c.^ 

®isrr^sT I ^■n:^ ^t?:®i 

^9Tf5® ^t3f I fri cift^r, «<':'?r^ cfff? ^TCj? 1 «5t^w 

'StJC®! '^Vm Jrarta^r «ci f?fi ttst i 



( ) 


^?Ffn9R, 

>r?5fft'5<*?r^«f *(Trs?^ f^srsrtisft^r 

sc’^ ^Rffffw':^, ■srtft ^’rjrt<t 

J , '('t ^f%*t?r i ?ij ^Tfa^^rl ^ 4 \ 

sn I jrf^ft^f*! c^t <^'?Ft’f%^ 

«f?:f?r ^il[5i ^fi «rf^ ^f?tit 

»f*rt^’^«ii JTt^k^ fr-^1 ^ferr-' 

fFi:5i5, ^srf^ '^iF c^*f^Tt^ ^5it?i fsr^S 

cilt ^t^ST 3T9rf?g1 ^t^'l I 

'■at.f^wi ?t?tf^ I ;nirf^«i?r sTtf%«lif 

:^m ;3Frirp i g^stu i 

^(’ti:<l ?Wt W^C^F, W^ ft? CSfliRI'ftf^ 'srtfvf^Tc^, 1?T?rt?tT.-!F 

r.?lt5F-2ff%ifi ft? ^5 T!;??r I 

5[r5<T Sf6t? I ?1%llttl^ 1 <2f9>n 

1 

^>i^U ^51 jrf?it?c«i ft^T I *3T^ ^fift^t? 5il%5<-c’ft^ Wf 
5i5i-^t^ ! c®t5il^ dp dp?rtf%^ 5f«^ 1 

tilt iRt^ nf '« I wf^- 

sf'^T^^lftFt^ <2ff%^m Vfg^l oJtC^JT 1 (»rff%<t^ 'OSR WTt?, 

sr»j^ f csli *ftc? irtt 

*tTfiT7:?9 JTl I t£)t --st^Tc^t ^ ftc?? f5fs?:a??>T 'S W5fc^ 

isTfiw? ??<:?, f Jpt c^f’ri Jit? I ^jtjf 

%Tn %*rt- 

^'?55T5T-sf^ ?if%; ?T?n ^i^Ji^t 

Ftc?, i r,F t 

i?f^ c?'T?xr>T ?f?> s ft^rcw^r^? *Tf^*(t?:?r,., 
dfTtf^^ ?*? ft^ST I 



( ) 


47tc*T ^rsrt?:?^ <£1 ^ i 

ti5t?r <2fr® q^tcT^ isrf^ »f?:^?r w® 

'«rT«rf I *r^?r »t?i, 

5r|^’^(f3PT^’^?tf 5 f^sut^T, 

V ♦ 

<^f% 4!!ff%»f^c®f5I 1 (£i| JTsr^ JT^»rf3" 

jm 5r^^T'«f^ cf^il iJ Rc^ft 

i(^5i»% jfWf'S •sfffjf ’rr«^i I ^i'«f »W^. 

WW ?T^»tT3?5R) f^'fWcfJT, 'St^'S CJfVfl I 

c«iff®<t^, *M«r?r ?[^jft?, c?it<ltTO 5c^t- 

’tt^m?, «rrc5rm (PTJf,, 'srt^frf^PHT^ f^ni 

^1, ^ ?f^sf53f ^<«r5r « fwft? W«f;t?, 

c’t^’rc’Tff^ JTsr^r^f i 

-srt^ #tfl CT«rtJT ^i 

\ 

JTt^f^.’F^n ^«r ■ST’T®^ I 

c 

\fkus c^lt^ w® f^fJT ^rrf^m. - "srf^- 

1 

n’f® ftrt? wi ^ jrr^ 3pi5 ft^ ^in i 

^ :iir(jfl_f5n:igf^ 3r® cij^ -sr^j^sr ^tc3i« c^ isf^rM 
'wl #«1 ? ‘2ft I '2f?|rt»t I 

5Wct<i ‘2ft(tir Thr*l— 1%^ I ' 'iit |ic^ 

■?ir^^ ^ 5r:?T, >2f’TW‘$l « ^»!:^ 0»rt^ <3ft? ^— 

?fw c®t3T JTtiJffttl ^"31 ift’Ttir (srrm cw%l ?T?:®t^ «if5 ‘?fc?r— 

%‘S ‘SN ’tC’ff ’»F*f^€'?l? ^rSTT 

'\ ■'. 

f ‘^JT, JTisr nf? ’jp'iTtc^ra ‘U^rtt ’53*1 
K? 5r??Pt3— ^f? c»rt??tm ^«f^‘ >Tt^ 

^r^mr ’3(3«i srrrt ^fttiinF 1 n\i ®tt? 

®*rt 5rt^ I ‘SfrtWi I 






